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cats and tree-living 
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To be fitted up with the 


proper equipment for every 
vacation activity your Sup- 
ply Department suggests 
to you now: 


Outdoor Service Outfit—V Neck 
and short sleeve shirt, $1.50. Shorts, extra 
strong and sturdy, $1.60. B.S. A. Cotton 
Stockings, 50c. Official Belt,.50c. This 
outfit complete, $4.10. 


Cook Kit—“Wear-Ever’ Aluminum 
Official Boy Scout Cook Kit, 7 pieces, No. 
1200. Shipping Weight 3 Ibs. $2.85. 


Aluminum Camp Set—A compact set 
714 inches long, consisting of Knife, Fork 
and Spoon No. 1404. Shipping Weight 
6 oz. $1.00. 


Canteen—“ Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Boy 
Scout Official Canteen No. 1466. Shipping 
Weight 2 Ibs. $3.00. 


Sea Scout Manual—Most practical 
book on Seamanship and Sea Scout Organ- 
ization published. 505 pages of easy reading 
text; over 300 illustrations. No. 3229, 
single price, $1.00; lots of 10 or more, 85c. 
each; lots of 25 or more, 75c. each, all post- 
paid. 


Insect Life—aA splendid manual in book 
form for use of scouts trying for Insect Life 
Merit Badges. 214 pages fully illustrated. 
The easy style of the text takes it out of 
the formality of most scientific books. 
No. 3741. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Jamboree Album—Contains hundreds 
of pictures of recent Jamboree meet in 
Denmark. Beautiful Rotogravure photo- 
graphs printed on heavy coated paper. 
As one scoutmaster says, “A story in Pic- 
tures leaves nothing untold.” No. 3674. 
Shipping Weight 2 Ibs. $2.50. 


We have everything a scout 
needs—every time, every- 
where. Write for Catalog 
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Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 


604 Mission St., 
San Francisco, 
Calif. 








Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue (at 23d St.) 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 


New York City 








Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 


37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
Ill. 
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Rifles 


As he enjoyed the simple pleasures of wading near a river bank, Scout Lawrence 
Nelson heard a piteous cry for help Turning he saw a little girl being swept 
away in the swirling waters of the river current. Without a thought for his 
own life and safety, Nelson swam to rescue the frightened child. In an hys- 
terical panic she seized him around the neck, with the result that they 
both went under. Scout Nelson, struggling heroically, succeeded after a 
time in quieting the little girl, and in getting both their heads above the 
water. He then swam in with his burden, It was not an easy rescue; 

they were both thoroughly exhausted when they reached the shore. 
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Steel of F inest Quality 
—Here’s How You Know 


ORTUNATELY for boys, they can be sure of the steel in 
Remington Scout Knives because the name “Remington”’ is a 
guarantee of the finest quality, and in addition, these knives are en- 


dorsed by Scout Headquarters. 


Any boy can tell about the fine balance and finish, and the dandy 
assortment of blades in a Remington Scout Knife. Just get hold 
It has a big, sharp cutting blade, a punch 
or reamer blade for making holes, or scraping, a screw-driver, 
bottle opener, and sure-grip can opener. It’s the handiest thing 
in the whole scout kit. Useful a dozen times a day on a hike or in 


of one and examine it. 


camp. Ask your dealer to show you one. 





Remington, 


Why Scouts Choose Remington 


In each department of the Remington factory, 
skilled gunsmiths inspect all rifles as they are be- 
ing made. They make sure that every one will 
shoot accurately and function perfectly before it 
This extreme care has earned for 
Remington its reputation for leadership in the 


is sent out. 


firearms industry. When you get your Remington 
you will know that it has been so carefully ex- 
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Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 


Game Loads 





Scout Lawrence Nelson 
1743 Sheridan Street, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


RS3333 
Remington ‘‘ Official Knife 
—Boy Scouts of America’’. 


The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 
Award for Heroism—a Scout 
Knife with shield engraved 
as above and his name en- 
graved on the reverse side— 
to each winner of the Hero- 


ism Medal. 


amined and tested that you can depend upon its 
accuracy and smooth action. 


Remington owns patents and designs that no- 
body else can use. That’s why there are so many 
advantages in owning Remington .22s. They 
are the snappiest small-bore ritles made. Write 
for Remington’s interesting circulars on Official 
Scout Knives and small-bore rifles today. 


New York City 
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HE wind-muffled roar of a cannon echoed across 

the blue tropical ocean and frightened a flock of 

tiny gem-like parrakeets into flight. The small 

boat crew, filling the last of three hickory casks 
with water, stopped in the midst of their work and stared at 
one another. Another roar and still another and another; 
a scattering broadside, that rumbled like the tumbling of 
rocks down a mountainside. 

Three men dropped their pannikins and started through 
the jungle growth toward the beach. But Vom Worter, the 
big, bewhiskered bo’sun’s mate, seized two of them by their 
collars and held them back while he growled a command to 
the third to halt. They looked at him in surprise. 

An instant later there was a crashing in the undergrowth 
and Peter Ryp, the ship’s boy, wide-eyed with amazement, 
burst among them. 

“‘Spanish pirates,” he exclaimed pantingly. ‘A big galleon 
came out from behind this island. Forty guns I’d say. She 
pounced upon the Adventurer like a sea eagle. Captain Kronk 
has cut the cables and is running for it. But he stands small 
chance against that mountain of canvas.” 

The bo’sun’s mate nodded. 

“Were you on the beach? 
galleon?” 

““No, I was in a cocoanut palm cutting green fruit.” 

“Good. It will do no harm for us to watch the chase if 
we do not show ourselves. Be cautious, else those Spanish 
fiends will come back for us if they discover we are on the 
island. Come.” : 

Vom Worter lead the way through the jungle toward the 
beach, but at the edge of the undergrowth he crouched low to 
peer out at a sight that brought a growl of anger from him. 
Peter, beside him, heard him mutter. 

“A thousand pests. It’s El Toro and that son of satan, 
Crespo.” 

Crespo! It was a name that put fear in the heart of every 
honest seaman. Most vicious of all the horde of Spanish 
sea robbers, he was noted throughout Holland and England 
as a freebooter who stopped at nothing. His clutch meant 
death, or worse; bodily mutilation that left men to go through 
life with eyes burned from their sockets or hands mere useless 
stumps bereft of thumbs and fingers. Even the Spanish and 
Portuguese feared him, for Crespo was not above falling upon 
their ships were the booty known to be worth the effort. 
England had offered a reward of five thousand pounds to any 
of her commanders who should bring his piracy to an end and 
Holland had made a similar offer. The valiant Heemskirck 
with a squadron of privateers had tried to run him down but 
Crespo had made sport of him; played hide and seek with him 
among the islands, cut two of his vessels out of the fleet and 
sunk them and sent the Dutch Admiral home to Amsterdam 
a sadder but wiser man. 

The galleon was Crespo’s notorious El Toro. Even Peter 
recognized it from the description he had often heard of it. 
There was no mistaking the bizarre decorations of the towering 
poop, with its fretwork and carvings splashed in gold and 
Vermillion as suited the Spaniard’s taste for brilliant color. 
But to make its identity certain, even as Peter and Vom 
W orter and the rest of the small boat crew watched from their 
hiding-place, the galleon ran up its colors; Crespo’s colors, 
a black flag with the skull and crossbones surmounted by 
awlood red disk. 

A cheer, an ugly yell like the pack call of wolves came faintly 
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Did they see you from the 


up the wind as the flag burst forth and once again came the 
rumble of a cannon as jets of flames and smoke leaped from 
the starboard side of the pirate ship. Peter could see the 
skip of round shot as they cut the crest of the waves off the 
port quarter of the smaller Adventurer. 


APTAIN KRONK was making a run for it; a valiant 
effort to escape the clutches of this hawk of the seas. 
Peter could see men aloft crowding on all sail until the little 
ship leaned gracefully in the winds and fairly leaped through 
the water. She wasa merchantman to be sure, but a merchant- 
man built to take care of herself in an ocean infested with 
Spanish galleons and pirate ships. 

With her flying start El Toro had swept down within a mile 
of the smaller Adventurer before Captain Kronk could cut his 
cable and gain headway. But with every new sail the Dutch- 
man broke to the wind the little ship added to her speed until 
it began to look as if she had a fair chance of escape. To 
Peter and Vom Worter and the rest of the men it was like 
watching a tremendously exciting race; a race so gripping that 
they must needs hold their breath and clench their fists while 
they bit their lips during their suspense. Could the Ad- 
venturer make it? Could she.get away? Could she hold her 
own and perhaps gain a little until nightfall, now but a few 
hours off, when she could elude her pursuer in the darkness? 
It began to look as if it were possible. Then 

Groans and curses leaped to the lips of the watching men. 
Peter stared, then passed his hands before his eyes and stared 
again. : 

The galleon had fired another broadside and even before 
the mufiled thunder came to them they saw the Adventurer 
lurch and at the same moment the mainmast swayed drunk- 
enly. It started to fali, was held suspended for a moment by 
the tangled cordage, then collapsed smothering the deck with 
flapping canvas. 

“That’s the end,’ rumbled Vom Worter. ‘‘They’ll board 
her now and slit every throat on the ship. ’Tis lucky that 
we had those three last casks to fill else we’d be in the thick of 
it. See them! They’re closing in now. Look! There goes 
the grapnels! And the boarders! Hi-yi, look at the bloody 
scum!” 

Faintly to their ears came the rattle of muskets and pistol 
shots and terrible yells of a hand-to-hand fight on the 
merchantman’s decks. Then suddenly all was still and 
the two ships lay out there in the blue green rolling waters 
locked together, the galleon with her stripped sails look- 
ing for all the world like a tiger that had made its kill 
and rested with its paw upon its victim while it glared about 
defiantly. 

“Come on,” said Vom Worter; “out o’ this. Crespo must 
not know that some of the crew is on the island or he’ll land 
and hunt us down, the bloody hound. We can do no good 
waiting and watching her and I think it’s best we hide our boat 
and casks till we know what is next to be done.” 

The need of fresh water and the possibility of fresh fruit 
and cocoanuts had been the lure that had made Captain 
Kronk send three boats from the Adventurer ashore on this 
uncharted tropical island. Two of them had filled their 
casks and returned to the ship, but the third under Vom 
Worter had remained over-long while Peter and several others 
were gathering cocoanuts. 

Fortunately they had run their boat well up into the reedy 
marsh that marked the entrance of the river flowing down 
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from the hills into the ocean. The boat had been well con- 
cealed from the first and they had little difficulty dragging it 
out of the water and well into the jungle. 

This done Vom Worter gathered the crew about him and 
took account of their situation. Speaking as if through 
clenched teeth in a fashion that had always puzzled and inter- 
ested Peter he addressed them. 

“Tt’s a desperate plight we find ourselves in, men, but 
not half so desperate as the plight of our friends and mess- 
mates. Crespo may not know we are on the island and then 
again he may. Prudence advises that we go back in yonder 
hills and hide untit that fiend’s ship is below the horizon. 
Seven of us with what arms we have need not lack for food or 
drink on an island such as this, and one day when Holland 
shall thrash these Spaniards and clear the seas of their plague 
of ships another merchantman may venture here and take us 
off. Unless it should come to pass, and I’d gladly perish on 
this island could it happen, that Hendrick Hudson finds the 
passage to China by the northwest for the British or our own 
gallant Barentz shall find a route for Holland by the North- 
east, so that honest merchantmen can reach China without 
having to run the gauntlet*of these Spanish dogs. Come. 
We'll climb these hills and see what manner of island Provi- 
dence has left us on.” 


O Peter Kyp, born and reared in the narrow streets of Am- 

sterdam, wandering through the tropical jungle of a South 
Sea island was high adventure, the sort of adventure that had 
filled his mind since the day his wooden sabots had first clicked 
along the stone quay and wooden wharfs of the waterfront of 
Holland’s biggest port when he had looked yearningly out to 
sea, out to the mysterious beyond that seemed always beckon- 
ing him. Peter had deemed it a stroke of good fortune when 
Captain Kronk had blundered into his father’s copper smithy 
for a new snuff box, for it was as a result of that mecting that 
the florid faced old sea captain had volunteered to take him 
as an apprentice in the Adventurer. 

Peter had supreme faith in his good fortune. It seemed 
always with him, otherwise he would not have been detailed 
by the captain to join Vom Worter’s boat and gather cocoa- 
nuts. He shuddered to think of what might even then have 
been his fate had it deserted him. At best he would be in 
irons, a prisoner of the Spaniards. But more likely, throat 
slit, he would be furnishing a meal for the leopard sharks in- 
stead of cutting his way through the tangle of undergrowth 
of the tropical forest. 

Hacking a path with cutlases and sheath knives through 
this untrodden wilderness of creeping growth was hard and 
tedious work, but Peter was so keenly interested in all that 
he saw about him, the myriads of brilliant plumaged birds 
that flashed through the palms and tree-like ferns, the 
howling monkeys that scolded at them, and the butterflies 
that like animated jewels danced in each shaft of sunlight 
that penetrated to the dank floor of the forest, that he 
forgot how tired he was until they came out into a rocky 
wind-swept open space at the very crown of the highest 
of the ridges of hills that formed the backbone of the 
island. 

The bo’sun, reaching the open hilltop before him, held up 
a hand in caution and Peter and the rest became silent 
and moved toward a rock behind which Vom Worter crouched. 
As Peter crept to his side he pointed to another rock a little 

(Continued on page 22 
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Head-Work of the Battery 


as told by Burleigh Grimes 
of the Brooklyn National League Baseball Team 


HE head, yes. I mean that thing that was put 

between your shoulders to do more than keep 

your collar from getting in the way of your fork, 

is of almost as much use in pitching ball as your 
arm is. It only requires a moderate amount of muscle to 
pitch a swift ball. But it requires more than a moderate 
amount of brains to become a 


There is an ability greater, to my mind, than curves and 
that is the ability to “change pace” frequently. Learn how 
to throw a slow ball with the same motion and same force 
that you throw a swift ball. Learn to serve up “floaters,” 
balls that seem to be thrown with as much force as your swift 
ball but merely floats up to the batter. If he is set for a swift 

ball the chances are he would swing a fraction 





pitcher. That’s that. Now I'll 
try to explain. 

You fellows get all steamed up 
over trying to throw “curves,” 
“outs,” “‘out-drops,” “knuckle- 
balls,”’ “‘spitters,” “‘in-shoots,” 
“‘floaters,”’ and what not. You 
want to throw them all and 
you want to throw some one 
of them every time you pitch. 
Why, shucks, there are a lot 
of fellows in the big league who 
can’t throw half of the variety 
of trick balls I just named, nor 
do they care much whether 
they can or not. They don’t 
bother their head or arm either 
with trying to learn how. They 
spend their spare time thinking 
with that old bean of theirs; 
thinking and studying. Yes, 
studying. They do it on the 
diamond as well as in class 
rooms, only they do about twice 
as much of it in baseball. 

Now I am not discrediting 
the ability of ver- 
satile chaps who can throw 
them all, and pretty well at that. There are some who can. 
What I am trying to tell you is that all this versatility does not 
count half as much in the pitching box as real baseball brains. 
You ask John McGraw of the Giants or Uncle ‘ Robbie” 
of the Brooklyns which they prefer, a man with all the stuff, 
all the curves and trick deliveries and such, or a man with 
baseball brains like—well like old Matty was or Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander is. They'll tell you in a minute. 

And the whole secret of the success of Matty and Alex- 
ander is that they use their heads as much as they use their 
arm, in fact they used their heads to save their arms, and the 
result is that Matty pitched big league ball for a decade, and 
longer, and Alexander has just started on his nineteenth year 
of big league pitching. So much for head-work. Now we'll 
change the subject for a moment while we look the arm over. 

No, a fellow does not need bulging muscles to pitch fast 
ball. In fact few pitchers I know possess big biceps. They 
all have lean, stringy muscles; the steel cable kind. Usually 
their hands are big and strong and their fingers long, though 
I have seen pitchers with short fingers. Aside from the 
strength required in gripping the ball, not a tremendous lot of 
“strong arm” work is necessary in pitching. The speed 
artists are those who learn to put their shoulders, back and 
sometimes their body into the throw. The arm is really the 
lever and the medium of control. And that little word control 
means the success or failure of a chap who wants to be a 
pitcher. All the speed and curves in creation (or not yet 
created) aren’t worth a whoop if a fellow has no control. 
Head-work does not amount to much either if the arm and hand 
cannot co-ordinate; cannot put the ball where the head directs 
it should go. By all means learn control first; learn control 
so well that you can throw a ball in the same place the same 
way a dozen times in succession if you want to. Be able to 
cut the center of the pan every time, or work any corner of it 
with any delivery. Then you’ve started to become a pitcher 
and can begin to think of curves. 

Some curves come naturally to some types of pitchers, and 
if you find you have a natural aptitude to throw an “‘out,” or 
“out-drop” or ‘‘in-shoot”’ I would say work on it until you 
get it perfect; until you can control it every time and make it 
break when and where you will. If there are some types of 
curves you find difficult, don’t bother with them. Just polish 
off the ones you can throw easiest and best. Always use the 
same delivery for curved or straight ball, because if you 
change your delivery batters soon learn to know by your 
motions what you are going to throw even before the ball 
leaves your hand. Cover up your intentions all the time be- 
cause batters use their heads as well as pitchers. It is by 
watching the opposing pitchers and studying them closely that 
big leaguers “‘get on to them” and presently bat them off the 
mound. Never let a batter guess correctly, in advance, what 
you are going to throw him. 


those 





It was the veteran, Walter Johnson, who 
pitched his team to a World 
Championship last year 


of a second too soon and miss entirely. The 
floater is easier to throw than any curve. 
Merely grip the ball well back in the hand, 
back in the very palm of the hand with your 
fingers and thumb wrapped around it. Then 
throw it with all the force of your swift ball. 
Your hands and fingers act as a drag on it and 
it loses all force before it leaves your fingers. 
It hardly turns in the air as it goes toward the 
batter. Changing pace by serving floaters to 
batters who like swift ones and swift ones to the 
more deliberate batters accounts for more 
strikeouts than any other form of pitching. 


OW are to you know which a batter prefers, 

slow ones or swift ones? Ah, there’s where 
the old bean comes in. In the box and out of it 
a pitcher is always watching the batters; look- 
ing for their weakness. Cultivate your power 
of observation so that you can pick out and 
remember every batter’s likes and dislikes 
then give him the balls he dislikes and steer 
clear of serving him the kind that he can lean 
on for a double or a triple. If a man can bunt 
well, shoot everything to him shoulder high. 
If a man can slam them out into left field 
shoot them in close to his body where he will 
get them on the handle of his bat. If he stands 

































Grimes 
tells how 
he does it 


wide of the rubber or grips his bat short cut 
the outside corners and keep him reaching. 
If he stands up close work the inside corners 
so that he can never meet the ball with a full 
swing. And if you face a man who is able to 
slam almost any kind of a ball for a safety, don’t 
be afraid to pass him. All of that is head-work. 

Of course it is ridiculous to suppose that even 
the best kind of head-work can figure out in 
advance just what is going to happen after the 
ball leaves your hand. The game cannot be 
reduced to mathematical calculation. Black- 
board talks to players, diagramming plays and 
such things are fine in their place, but when two 
teams get on the field hardly anything can be 
doped out inadvance. The best that a pitcher 
and catcher can do is to use their heads as 
much as possible and iry to make each play 
work out as they plan it. But even with the best 
of planning a ball that you expect to be batted 
to right field may go sailing out into left, or 
over the fence, and your plans are shot topieces. 


The dazzling speed of “ Dazzy” 
made him the greatest pitcher in the 
National League last year 


Those things are what we call the breaks of the game, and 
a pitcher and his catcher must be prepared for breaks at all 
times, if possible to take advantage of them or make the best 
of it as the case may be. 


ASE stealing has become a lost art. There are only a few 
teams that depend upon stealing bases. Nowadays with 
the fast ball they bat the ball where they want it to go and 
sacrifice players around the circuit. In throwing to first 
a pitcher rarely expects, or tries, to catch a man away from the 
bag. Throwing to first is done more to keep him close to the 
bag, to warn him that you are watching him. I always try 
to keep a runner close to the bases so that he cannot 
get a running start for second. The chances for a double 
play are always greater if he is slow to get under way for 
second. 

The catcher does his part in studying each batter and with 
the pitcher helps to out-guess or out-think him. He is watch- 
ing the batter from the rear while the pitcher is watching him 
from the front, and the catcher quite frequently can guess 
better than his battery mate just what the man with the bat 
hopes to do. The catcher studies the way he stands up to 
the rubber. He watches his feet. He can often tell from the 
way he sets himself whether he is going to try and drive a ball 
to left or right field or whether he intends to bunt. If a player 
digs his spikes into the ground and sets himself for a smash 
into left field the catcher will signal the pitcher what he thinks 
will be the most likely ball to defeat his purpose. The catcher 
is always passing signals to the pitcher and generally the 
pitcher acts on them. Not always, however, for the pitcher 
may have a very definite idea in mind, in which cases he signals 
the catcher. There is rarely much friction between the men 
of a battery, or there should not be. A pitcher should not 
deliberately cross the signals of a catcher unless he has some 
very good and obvious reason for doing it. 

A catcher often watches the men on base for the pitcher. 
If a man is taking too long a lead away from first and it looks 
as if plans are under way for a hit-and-run-play he signals to 
the pitcher who promptly drives the man back to first and then 
pitches a ball that will make a hit-and-run play diflicult. 
Good catchers are frequently very clever boys. With a man 
on third and man on first he may go through all the motions 
and appear to throw to second when the man from first starts to 
go down. But he will throw the ball so that the pitcher can 
cut it off and get it back to him as the man from third starts 
home. Many an unwary base-runner has been caught that 
way, and the success of the play depends entirely upon how 
good an actor and how fast the catcher is. 

Most catchers have a regular mental catalogue of the weak- 
nesses of the opposing batters. Like pitchers they cultivate 
the powers of observation to the extent that they know the 
strength and weaknesses of every man on every club in the 
circuit. They remember from game to game and from season 
to season just what kind of balls each particular batter likes 
and what kind worries him. Ifa pitcher has struck out a par- 
ticular batter several times during the season with balls of 
a certain type the catcher tries and generally does 
remember just what kind of balls they were that fooled 
him so effectively, and signals accordingly. All of that is 
head-work, head-work of the finest kind. 


HERE is another kind of 

head-work that is danger- 
ous. That is swelled head-work. 
Because you can pitch a little, 
don’t get the impression that you 
are the big man on the team; 
that the team can’t do without 
you, that you can kick, and crab, 
and bawl out the rest of the 
fellows. You might be the most 
important cog in the baseball 
machine, but remember that 
you are part of the machine 
just the same. You have to do 
your share of fielding thinking, 
coaching, and everything else. 
You have to take care of your- 
seli too. Because you are a 
member of the team’s battery, 
you can’t drink all the sodas 
you want, and eat all the sweets, 
or fool around with cigarettes. 
Not atall. Asa matter of fact, 
because you are not required 
to do more work than the rest 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Chief Dragging Canoe’s War 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


HE moon, riding high at mid- 

night, shone down on weird and 

wild scenes. On Sevier’s cleared 

land stretching some acres about 
the house slept the returned army from 
King’s Mountain, while sentinels kept watch 
and tended the fires. The Wataugans, men 
and horses, were to have only a brief rest. 
When the moon declined, they would be 
pushing eastward several miles through the 
forest to ambush the oncoming warriors of 
Dragging Canoe. Well screened by the 
thick leafage, at a point where the trail from 
the caves along the ‘Tennessee took a steep 
slant upward, they would spread out in the 
“half-moon” formation which Sevier had 
learned from the red men in his earliest 
battles with them and which he had used 
ever since so much more cleverly—and 
suddenly—that he had never been worsted 
in an Indian war 

The idea was a very simple one. The men 
spread out more in the form of a crescent 
really than a half-moon and waited for the 
enemy as nearly as they could gauge in a 
position which would bring the foe against 
their center. The men of the center would 
begin a hot skirmishing and retreat, drawing 
all the enemy troops after them. Then the 
men composing the two horns of the crescent, 
who had remained under cover, not firing, 
would swing together at the foe’s back, 
bringing rifles and tomahawks into play. 
The trapped Indians were at a disadvantage 
both because of their situation within the 
circle and because of the mental effect it had 
on them. The red men, it seems, could not 
fight intelligently when surrounded. They 
usually lost their heads and, instead of 
trying to conquer, only strove desperately 
to cut a way through and escape. “Fight 
strong and run away quick” was an Indian 
saying: and the quick get-away was not 
considered cowardice but good sense! 
Sevier, therefore, who knew just about what 
Dragging Canoe’s tactics would be, was 
preparing to do the trick himself and do it 
first. 

While Nolichucky Jack and his Wataugans 
took their brief sleep, Dragging Canoe and 
his Chickamaugans lay in camp only a few 
miles to the west. And, between the two 
forces, the silence of the forest under the 
spell of the night was broken here and there 
by the passage of Starlight and Jimmy 
Breed making for the Chickamaugan towns, 
and by the quieter footfalls of the two Indian spies who had 
discovered the scalped bodies of their comrades—left as 
gruesome souvenirs for them by Tuleko—and were hastening 
with the news to Dragging Canoe. 

Sometimes the full glow of the moon picked them out, as 
well as Jimmy Breed, as they crossed an open space. But not 
the moon nor dry fallen leaves betrayed another man who also 
ran through the forest towards the lair of Dragging Canoe 
The Runner on the Wind was a silent and invisible traveler 
when on such important business as this. It was his task to 
find out whether Dragging Canoe would attack that night or 
wait till dawn. 

A tinge of red in the silver light lying over a small, narrow 
gulch guided him to the Chickamaugan camp at last. From 
the overhanging branch of a maple, some forty feet above the 
unsuspecting Indians, the Runner watched an interesting 
scene. An Indian held Starlight by the bridle. Jimmy Breed 
was on the ground in the grip of two other savages who were 
deterred from killing him by several white men in war paint 
and feathers. Tuleko recognized among them Hank Davy, 
the ruffianly traitor who had slipped away with Jimmy on the 
march to King’s Mountain and joined Ferguson. This was 
proof enough, Tuleko thought, that Hank’s long absences 
from Watauga, supposedly on “hunting” trips, had been 
excursions of robbery and murder in the company of the 
Chickamaugans. 

As Tuleko watched, a tall Indian glided swiftly out of 
the shadows beyond the fire’s circle. Silence fell on the 
group immediately. Indians and renegade white men alike 
seemed rather to shrink back instinctively than merely to 
stand aside with respect to make passage for Dragging Canoe. 
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The two men, one armed with a tomahawk and the other with a cutlass, 
struggled and swayed on the porch 


’ 


No doubt even to the bad “ whites,” whose ignorance made 
them no less superstitious than the Indians, this weird man 
seemed to have been marked by supernatural influences— 
with his tall, very lean body, where the hard muscles stood 
out like cords, his abnormally long arms and hands, the pecu- 
liar twisting stoop of his shoulders and of his long. thin neck 
which thrust his head forward like a snake’s poised to strike, 
and his small, restless, glittering eyes The hideous designs 
of the black war paint on his face detracted nothing from the 
ugliness with which Nature had dowered Dragging Canoe 

Seeing him, Jimmy began to pour out a stream of pleas for 
mercy, and of assertions regarding his friendship for the 
Chickamaugans. Jimmy had heard enough tales of burnings 
and other tortures inflicted by this band on stray white men 
to make him very earnest in his prayers. Hank Davy added 
arguments of his own. 


ROM what Tuleko could catch of the conversation when 
their voices rose he judged that Jimmy was explaining that 
he had come to join Dragging Canoe because of his admiration 
for that “great chief” and also because he scorned white men, 
especially Wataugans, and all their ways. Jimmy, to hear him 
tell it, had been shamefully wronged by the Wataugans, 
particularly by Sevier, and craved revenge. In order to get it, 
he offered to show Dragging Canoe a quick short trail to 
Sevier’s house. Indeed, he embarked on a sea of promises; 
it was truly marvelous what favors and services Jimmy Breed 
would do for his new “red brothers” if they would only spare 
his life. Hank endorsed him nobly. 
But Dragging Canoe was not impressed. He was overly 
suspicious of white men at all times; and now he believed, not 


unnaturally, that Jimmy was a spy sent out 
by Sevier Abruptly he ordered him to be 
bound and burned Then Jimmy in despera- 
tion played his last card. He offered the 
gold in Starlight’s saddle-bags, declaring that 
he had sbrought it as a present to the great 
chief If the Indians would unbind him and 
let him go to his horse he would scon show 
all of them the gold. At that the chief 
sneered venomously 

“He thinks I am a fool,” he said, in his 
own language, to his warriors, “to let him 
jump on his horse and run off, perhaps; or 
get some weapon from his saddle-bags!”’ 

Jimmy continued to protest so vehemently 
however that Dragging Canoe presently 
ordered two Indians te examine the bags. 
And there, of course they found Old Shark’s 
gold coins. 

“It is magic, ’’ said the chief, as he watched 
the bits of clinking yellow metal stream out 
on the ground. ‘Yes. it is one of the two 
magics that make white men dangerous and 
strong. The other is rum.” 

He turned again to Hank Davy. who had 
been acting as interpreter, and asked whose 
gold it was and how Jimmy had come into 
possession of such strong magic. Even Jimmy 
Breed’s slow wit had to work a little faster 
after a hint like that. Magic! There was 
the word, probably the only word, that 
would influence a crafty and superstitious 
old conjurer like Dragging Canoe. 

So Jimmy told of the one-eyed man from 
the far-off Great Water who had brought 
the gold and hidden it in the High Mountain 
where Spirits of the Dead guarded it; and 
how Sevier had stolen it and brought it to 
Watauga where it had given him all his 
power and success until he had offended 
Jimmy Breed, whereupon the Spirits of the 
Dead, who were old friends of Jimmy’s, of 
course, had told Jimmy to bring the gold 
to the Great and Wise Chief, Dragging Canoe, 
because it was purposed that Dragging 
Canoe should wipe out Watauga and give 
the red men back their old hunting grounds— 
but, of course, only if he saved the life of 
Jimmy Breed, Beloved of the Spirits! 

As Tuleko listened to this nonsense and 
saw how easily the chief and the Chickamau- 
gans believed it, he felt more disgusted than 
ever with the Indian scout who had let 
Jimmy escape at the ford. However, he had 
the compensating satisfaction of remember- 
ing what had happened to that same Indian 
scout immediately afterwards! 


OOR Old One-Eye’s gold was gone for good now; and 

Jimmy Breed had saved his own worthless life again—for 
a while. Crouched there in the maple boughs, in acute dis- 
comfort, in disgust. and, let it be remembered, in grave peril 
also Tuleko made a solemn vow. not to the God of the 
Quakers who was his winter deity but to the red gods of the 
Delawares who presided over the war trail. And the vow had 
not a little to do with the mat of black hair which was adorn- 
ing the head of the cowardly and treacherous Mr Breed, late 
of Watauga. 

“Tf the Spirits of the gold make me master of the white men, 
then you shall be my son. and chief after me,” Dragging 
Canoe said to Jimmy. ‘And when at dawn we attack Wa- 
tauga, you shall kill Sevier’s youngest child and bring me its 
scalp. Then I shall know that you are no longer a white man ” 

When Hank Davy had translated this speech, Jimmy Breed 
made the promise that was demanded of him. 

“T had thought to save the Silent Scot and the Runner to 
be my sons,” the chief went on, “‘but now I do not need 
them. So let them also be killed.” 

‘Let all white men be killed,” his warriors chanted. 

The chief now commanded two of the braves to paint 
Jimmy’s face and to stick feathers in his hair. 

“What are you going to do with the gold?” Hank asked. 
“Tt may get lost if you take it on the war path.” He was 
already wondering how he could steal some of it. That ought 
not to be difficult, he thought, because the Indians could not 
count it. 

“It would be better to let one of us—Bear’s Paw, there,” 
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pointing to a young man outside the immediate circle, “or 
better still, myself, stay behind here to watch the gold and see 
that the spirits do not get angry again and take it away. I 
was once a white man and I have all the white man’s knowl- 
edge about gold.” 

But Dragging Canoe did not think this such a good idea. 
Then, too, he knew all he needed to know about Hank’s 
honesty. 

“No. The spirits said plainly to my new son that he must 
give the gold to me, for the conquest of the white men. There- 
fore I will now take it and hide it in a place no one else shall 
know. If the spirits have lied and the great Dragging Canoe 
is killed in the battle, then the gold is evil magic; and it is 
best that no Chickamaugan shall ever see it again. If the 
spirits have spoken truly and I am victorious, killing all the 
white men with their women and children and burning all the 
homes so that the forest may grow again and the deer come 
back, then the gold is good magic; and when we return I will 
dig it up and carry it to our towns.” 

He peered forward into Jimmy Breed’s face so suddenly with 
a change of expression, suspicious, fanatical, almost inhuman 
in the capacity for malevolence which it revealed, that Jimmy 
involuntarily started back. The chief tapped Jimmy’s breast 
with his crooked forefinger. 

“Tt may be that this man has lied and wishes to lead us into 
a trap. We will know if my four scouts come back and tell 
me that the white men are warned and armed. They will tell 
us why this man left Watauga. But, if all is well, they will 
not come back, but join us on the march. I go now to hide the 
gold. In one hour or a little more I will return. We will not 
march till nearly dawn. You may sleep. But you,” pointing 
to Hank Davy, “and you—and you—” he designated several 
others among the renegade white men—‘“shall watch over my 
new son. If he runs away I will kill all of you.” 

“We are not white men. We are Chickamaugans,’’ Hank 
declared. And the others echoed him vociferously. ‘We are 
Chickamaugans!”’ 

In silence Dragging Canoe gathered up the gold ir a blanket 
and securely tied the ends. Then he slung the bundle over his 
shoulder and glided away into the shadows toward the other 
side of the gulch. Presently his voice came back to the silent 
group which strained its eyes after him uselessly. 

“T have seen white skin on your bodies. Sometimes I think 
only flames can change the color of white skin.” 


HERE was even a deeper silence after this pleasant hint. 

No one moved nor spoke for about ten minutes. Tuleko, 
from his maple perch, was trying to discover the chief’s moving 
figure in the blackness across the gulch. 

Quite naturally, the Runner wanted very much to know 
which way Old Shark’s gold was going. Some moments after 
the white men below him had come out of the trance into 
which the chief’s parting words had cast them and had begun 
whispering together, Tuleko glimpsed Dragging Canoe on the 
moonlit rim of the far side of the gully. Then he could see 
him no longer. From the pose of his figure for those few 
seconds in the moonlight, Tuleko judged that Dragging Canoe 
had taken a northwesterly direction; but, of course, he realized 
that the wily chief might have purposely tried to deceive the 
white men whom he would suspect of watching him. 

Tuleko knew now the principal fact which he had come to 
learn, namely that Dragging Canoe did not intend to march 
till just before dawn. But, of course, there was no telling what 
the chief would decide upon after the two scouts came in with 
their report of the episode at.the ford. Undoubtedly, thought 
Tuleko, they had found the scalped corpses of their two 
comrades: and whom could they blame but Jimmy Breed, 
since they had seen no one else there? 



































































It was probable, Tuleko cogitated joyfully, that they would 

accuse Jimmy of having secreted the child somewhere and 
also of having killed the two Indians; and when Dragging 
Canoe heard that, well, Jimmy Breed would probably spend 
the rest of the night feeding the campfire as fuel! He 
wished, regretfully, that hé had the time to stay and witness 
the just punishment of Jimmy Breed, but he realized 
that he ought to be on his way home with his information. 
He must wait only until sleep fell on the camp below; then 
he could climb down out of the maple without the risk of being 
heard. 

Some time later he was just about to descend when the 
sound of voices reached him. Three white men were crawling 
up the bank toward his tree. They were Jimmy Breed, Hank 
Davy and another ex-Wataugan named Hans Kaffer. It soon 
appeared that they were hiding under the maple for an impor- 
tant conference; and their low-toned conversation, perfectly 
audible to him, interested Tuleko very much. 

“‘Here’s the plan, Hans,” said Hank Davy. “Dragging 
Canoe is sure to leave some traces of his trail the way he’s gone 
with the gold, an’ any good scout, like one of us three, can 
find ’em. We get the gold an’ divide it equal an’ cross the 
mountains somewheres into the Back Country an’ set up in 
some town where we can live like gen’lemen.” 

“Dragging Canoe’ll kill us,’”” Hans Kaffer protested. 

“Don’t give him a chance! If Sevier’s men don’t kill him 
to-morrow, we will. We stick close to him in the battle; an’ 
when the firin’ ’s thick we shoot him. That’s easy. There 
ain’t nothin’ easier.” 

Hans grunted doubtfully; but evidently he was enough 
impressed to want to hear the rest of the plot, for he said, 

“Go on. What’s next?” 

“Them scouts. They is likely to get back any time now. 
Jimmy says he only saw two when they tried to stop him, but 
we know the chief sent four. Seems Jimmy, bein’ a brave 
fellow, put up an awful fight an’ mebbe killed one of ’em. 
An’, anyway, it’s too risky to let them scouts get back here 
an’ talk to the chief, coz we don’t know what he’ll do, ’ceptin’ 
that he’s likely to set his braves on to us an’ kill every white 
man in the band. You’ve always got to remember that 
Dragging Canoe’s a mad dog, when it comes to white men. 
He hates ’em—hates ’em. We jus’ can’t take the chance of 
lettin’ them scouts come home.” 

““We’re only three men. We can’t finish off four,” the 
practical Hans demurred. 

“Yes we can. We go along the trail an’ meet ’em. They 
know we’re friends of theirs—pooh! it’s easy.” 

They discussed the matter for a few minutes, chiefly to 
decide just where they would lie in wait for the unsuspecting 
scouts. The best place, Hank said, was about a mile and a 
half away; because they could easily hide the bodies there. 
There must be no shooting, of course, to rouse and alarm the 
camp. They would use the tomahawk. 

They set off at a rapid pace—little guessing that the silent 
Runner on the Wind followed immediately in their wake. 
Tuleko had no intention of interfering with their enterprise, 
nor of molesting them. But he thought it important to know 
what happened. 

If the scouts escaped from the assassins and reached the 
camp, Dragging Canoe would probably rush down on Watauga 
at once instead of waiting for dawn. That would be bad for 
Sevier and his friends. 

Tuleko hoped that the three white-skinned villains would 
not fail. It was interesting also to know that the Wataugans 
need not make any special effort to kill the Chickamaugan 
chief. Yes, he reflected contentedly, Old One-Eye’s gold 
was doing more good to Watauga where it was than if it had 
remained safely at home! 

The pleasant tenor of his thoughts was diverted by the 
sound of voices and the swishing of leaves in the thick 
darkness of the coppice some yards ahead of him. This was 
evidently the desired meeting-place and he judged by the 


From an overhanging branch the Runner 
watched an interesting scene 


sounds that the three white men and the unsuspecting scouts 
were even at that moment exchanging greetings. 

So dense was the shade that, in spite of his abnormally keen 
sight, he could see nothing. He realized now why Hank had 
chosen this place—because of an old bear or wolf pit which 
would hide the bodies safely from the marching red men in the 
morning. So that he might hear without being heard, Tuleko 
made a detour, pausing at last when he had passed the unseen 
group. 

“The chief sent us to look for you,” he heard Hank say in 
Cherokee. ‘Where are the others?” 

“Dead,” the Indian replied. “A white man ona horse killed 
and scalped both of them and rode away. We heard a shot 
and we ran to the ford and found their bodies.” 


E HAD innocently told the three bad whites enough to 
seal his fate and his companion’s there and then. Tuleko 
heard a guttural exclamation of surprise and alarm, then the 
swishing of branches as if wild animals, lured by the smell of 
blood, had leaped upon each other. Almost instantly followed 
a sound he knew well, the stroke of a tomahawk through a 
skull, then the heavier swish-sh—of a body falling—then that 
tomahawk stroke a second time. Several minutes later he 
heard Jimmy say, 

““Where’s the pit?” 

There was no need to wait longer. The Runner snaked his 
way among the bushes silently and carefully till he was sure 
that he was out of hearing; then he dashed for home. The 
Wataugans were already bestirring themselves when he ar- 
rived; and Andy, of course, was on the lookout for him. 

“Tuleko!” Silent Scot caught his friend round the shoul- 
ders in one of the sudden violent bear hugs which these two 
usually unemotional scouts reserved for each other. 

“Where Jack?” Tuleko asked. 

“Come on. He’s over there by the house wi’ John and 
Jonathan Tipton.” They crossed the clearing hastily to 
Sevier’s group. 

The two Tipton brothers, of whom John was the elder, stood 
listening to Sevier but evidently not agreeing with him, in his 
outline of the campaign. John Tipton raised several objec- 
tions, which Jonathan echoed. 

Andy frowned thoughtfully as he listened. He was a keen, 
intuitive lad and quickly sensitive to any undercurrents of 
feeling against his beloved Nolichucky Jack. Indeed, Andy 
made it a point to gauge men’s secret attitude toward Jack 
because it seemed to him that Sevier was strangely and even 
dangerously indifferent about it. 

Sevier never took notice, apparently, of anything but action. 
He even ignored overt acts of treachery—as in the case of 
Jimmy Breed—as long as he could. Andy said in Delaware to 
Tuleko, 

“Those two Tiptons are jealous of Jack. Some day they’ll 
make trouble.” 

“Maybe they’ll get killed to-day by the Chickamaugans,” 
Tuleko suggested hopefully. Having saved little Roy, killed 
and scalped two foes, and returned again with good news about 
the enemy’s movements, the Runner was feeling very optimis- 
tic. In a few words he told Sevier the fact of most importance 
to him, namely that the Chickamaugans would not break camp 
until just about dawn. 

“Then my forecast was correct; and we will follow my plan,” 
Sevier said vigorously. ‘It is quick march for us, boys. It 
lacks little more than an hour of dawn. We'll wait for Drag- 
ging Canoe about two miles yonder. I’ll take the center and 
coax them in on me to fight. We’ll put Andy, Tuleko, and 
Burke at the right horn. And we can’t do better than let 
Jonathan Tipton command the left. When you hear my 
warwhoop, swing in left and right and close the circle. I’m 
counting on you not to let even one of those red devils break 
through and escape.”’ 

Perhaps this was Sevier’s way of allaying jealousy. He 
had given the younger Tipton a post as important as his 
own, if somewhat less dangerous. Andy frowned over that 
too, in his slow, concentrated, meditative fashion. 

‘And remember, boys, that in this house here the Admiral 
will be alone with the Scalpin’ Scot. Keep an eye out for 
Jimmy Breed, who has shown himself to-night to be worse 
thanany Indian. See to it that no man of the Chickamaugans 
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red or white, gets through our line to do any mischief to an 
old man and two little children.” 

“Never fear for me, my Hearty,” Old Shark bellowed. 
“My cutlass is bright an’ sharp; an’ I've still a strong arm to 
swing it an’ one good keen eye to see where to hack with it. 
Oh, my lads, this minds me o’ my happy days upon the sea, 
when the decks ran red like wine!” 

“That’s the spirit, Admiral!’’ Sevier laughed and clapped 
the old pirate on the shoulder. 

“T wish the Tiptons were at home sick abed wi’ the measles,’ 
Andy muttered to himself as they all took up the march. “I'd 
feel safer. Sulky, jealous de’ils, baith o’ them; an’ all because 
Jack made a hero o’ himself at King’s Mountain!” 


’ 


HE Wataugans halted about fifty yards from the ford. 
Then, under Sevier’s orders, the two horns of the “ half- 
moon” lengthened out and curved through the forest towards 
the river. The left “horn” lay farthest east, nearest to the 
settlement, poised above that hanging, snaking trail along the 
face of the bank by which Tuleko had reached the ford at 
dusk to waylay Jimmy and Roy. Sevier cautioned Jonathan 
Tipton again about swift and sure action when the signal 
sounded, pointing out the perils of that position. Not only 
must Tipton swing his men quickly into the circle to prevent 
the Indians from turning and running back across the ford, 
but also to prevent any of them from slipping down on to that 
trail under the cliffs—to the Sevier and MacPhail homesteads. 
“Tf only three or four of them take that trail,” he explained, 
“they can kill the Admiral and the Scalpin’ Scot, set my 
house and barns afire and run on and fire Andy’s home and 
make off into the woods before we can get back to stop them. 
It’s what Dragging Canoe himself will likely try to do, when 
he sees that he hasn’t surprised us and can’t drive us back. 
That’s the kind of revenge he will seek for. See that he 
doesn’t do it, Jonathan.” 

It was not long before the dense blackness of the sky began 
to thin and take on a gray tinge. Then presently the chill 
white misty autumn dawn filled sky, forest and river gulch, 
and birds from scores of nests greeted it with restless twittering. 
Now that the light had come every man took note of tree, 
fallen log, or thick bush, which would afford him the best 
cover, and screened himself behind it, with rifle primed and 
tomahawk ready. 

Andy’s keen far-sighted eyes saw the first stirring of the 
woods opposite, telling that many bodies moved through the 
brush. He nudged Tuleko and, together, they watched the 
swaying of a multitude of feathers, as if all the twittering birds 
had curiously swarmed together and were swinging over the 
tops of the bushes and the long grass. Then the barrels of 
rifles appeared, and lastly the naked painted bodies and the 
fierce faces marked with the warpaint so hideously that they 
seemed the faces of weird demons, not human at.all. As the 










Indians crossed the ford Tuleko noticed that Jimmy, Hank 
and Hans were close beside the chief. 

Believing all good Wataugans to be soundly asleep in bed, 
Dragging Canoe drew up his red braves on the shore line and 
exhorted them briefly once more to kill, burn, destroy, to 
leave not one paleface alive nor one house-log upon another. 
Then he grunted the order to go on. The Indians, no longer 
needing to go single file or two abreast as in crossing the ford, 
branched out in an irregular narrow fan-shape and mounted 
the bank. Andy noted, with apprehension, that Dragging 
Canoe himself was on the far side of the fan where only 
Jonathan Tipton and his men could look out for him. 

With nerves at strain and ears cocked for Sevier’s signal the 
two scouts and the sheriff saw the main body of the Chicka- 
maugans push swiftly towards the point where Sevier was 
concealed. They heard yells of surprise, and shots. Then 
suddenly they saw Dragging Canoe leap sidewise, like a wild- 
cat, and heard the rifle which had aimed at him fire and miss. 

Instantly they guessed what had happened. Instead of 
waiting concealed for Sevier’s signal, Jonathan Tipton, seeing 
Dragging Canoe within easy range, had fired at him. Now the 
secret was out and the old plan of battle useless; for the Indians 
were thus made suddenly aware of the ambuscade. They 
turned all ways now to meet the Wataugans, before the 
latter had a chance to close in on them. 

“At them, boys! Every man for himself now!” Sevier’s 
great voice boomed out. 

Some of the Indians with a few of the cowardly white men 
of their band rushed back across the ford, dropping several of 
their number on the way as Burke’s sharpshooters picked them 
off. Tuleko, swinging his tomahawk, always his preferred 
weapon in war, dashed along the bank towards Tipton’s 
detachment where he had seen the chief take a leap over the 
bank. He explained to Andy later that he had not been sure 
at the moment whether he would kill Dragging Canoe or 
Jonathan Tipton; it would have depended, he thought, on 
which he met first! He met neither; for Tipton, instead of 
taking the offensive, was drawing back towards Sevier’s group. 
Tuleko found himself in the midst of a dozen Chickamaugans, 
and, consequently, too busy to think. Hatchet blows, shots, 
yells, warwhoops, the lashing of bodies through the brushwood, 
made a horrible bedlam of that beautiful autumn morning. 
The Indians fought like furies, but the white men drove them 
back steadily; and, in less than an hour, the red army was in 
flight. 

Andy had fought his way close to Sevier and had cut 
down an Indian who was swinging his tomahawk at the 
back of Jack’s head. So he was close enough to see and 
hear what passed in the brief scene between Jack and the 
Tiptons. Andy caught his breath and stared as Sevier 
wheeled upon Jonathan: it was the first time he had ever 
seen Nolichucky Jack in a rage. 

“You fool! The gaol is the proper place for 
you. Every white settler who cores home to find 
his wife and children murdered and scalped by those 
Chickamaugan devils can thank you for it. But 
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for you we’d have smashed them. Who saw which way 
Dragging Canoe went?” Burke answered him. 

“‘Tuleko saw him leap over the bank with three men he 
thinks were Jimmy Breed an’ some bad whites followin’ after 
him. Tuleko’s gone lookin’ for them.” 

“Boys!” cried Sevier. “It’s asI told you. Dragging Canoe 
is making for our homestead.” 

“Old Tom an’ the twins!”’ Andy cried, turning white. 

“Come on!” Sevier roared; and, foliowing nim, the Watau- 
gans broke, like a storm through the forest, for home. 

The twins! The thought of their peril gave the speed of 
arrows to Silent Scot’s feet. He was soon far in the lead. He 
stopped running only when he reached the edge of Sevier’s 
clearing to decide on the best thing to do. 

Hank Davy, dead, with a bullet through his temple, lay 
within a few yards of him. Further off lay another man, still 
alive, for Andy could hear his groans. It was the man Tuleko 
had heard the others call “Hans.” To one side of the house, 
behind some bushes, crouched another man; the tips of his 
feathered headdress betrayed him. Andy did not even guess 
at the moment that this was Jimmy Breed; but he did know 
that those were not Tuleko’s feathers. Where was Tuleko? 
For those two fallen Chickamaugans, one dead and the other 
probably dying, proved to him that the Runner was at least 
within rifle-shot. He moved carefully about until he could 
see the door of Sevier’s house. And then he gasped. 

Two men, tightly clasped, one armed with a tomahawk and 
the other with a cutlass, struggled and swayed on the porch. 
It was Old One-Eye and Dragging Canoe locked in the strife 
of death. Inside the house were little Rob Roy MacPhail; and 
the brave old “ Admiral” did not mean to let that Indian fiend 
pass, even though he lost his own life in stopping him. Andy 
was just about to rush to Old Tom’s aid, taking his chances of 
being shot on the way by the man hiding behind the bush, when 
he saw the Runner’s lithe brown body hurtle through the air 
in a zigzag course towards the porch. Andy shifted his gaze 
quickly to the hidden foe and saw Jimmy Breed rise and 
bring up his rifle to take aim. 

“Jimmy Breed, ye’re a dead man!” he yelled, and sprang 
out. Jimmy, taken by surprise, faltered and lost his aim as he 
looked about for this new enemy; which is exactly what Andy 
had known Jimmy would do. With swift and accurate aim 
and all his force, Silent Scot flung his tomahawk and knocked 
the rifle out of Jimmy’s hand. Then he swung up his own to 
take aim. But Jimmy knew his game was up. He ducked 
down, grabbed his rifle, and plunged into the woods. Andy 
sent a shot after him, re-loaded, and then ran towards the 
place. But Jimmy Breed had not waited for him! He was 
dashing through the woods as fast as he could go. 


NDY turned back towards the house. There he saw Old 
Captain Shark leaning against the wall with blood spurt- 

ing from a gash in his hairy chest; and Dragging Canoe lying 
on his back with his head lolling down the steps and Old One- 
Eye’s trusty cutlass in his throat. Badly wounded from the 
chief’s tomahawk, the old pirate had nevertheless managed 
in one last mighty effort to swing his beloved ancient 
weapon with good effect, as in the days of yore when One- 
Eyed Shark was the holy terror of the seas. Dragging 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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AITING 

in Port 

Said for a 

steamer 
that would take us to 
Bombay, we saw on the 
hotel veranda a parrot cage and in the cage a tiny little monkey. 
On inquiry we found it belonged to the hotel cook who gladly 
offered to sell it, cage and all, for twenty francs, or about four 
dollars. The baby monkey seemed so sad and frightened and 
was so gentle that we at once decided to take it with us in our 
wandering life. It had evidently been badly treated, as it was 
very thin and timid, and it had a cord tightly tied around its 
waist that had cut into the flesh. Our first business was to 
remove the cord and then try to win the little waif’s confidence. 
It was so young that it ate nothing but bread and milk and a 
little fruit at first, and seemed so happy to be petted and 
kindly treated that it would cuddle down like a baby in one’s 
arms, softly chattering and chirping like a bird. 

On the steamer from Port Said to Bombay, Figaro, as we 
called our new pet, was given to the butcher, who cared for all 
the animals on board. We visited him daily but could not get 
very well acquainted with him though we began to notice that 
his shyness was disappearing and he was getting to be lively 
and even impudent. White people he treated with respect, 
but the dark-skinned Lascar sailors and deck passengers he 
either ignored or treated badly, from his perch on the mast 
pouring down on their heads a shower of abuse in monkey 
language. 

In Bombay Figaro began to show himself in his true colors. 
He was tame and did not seem inclined to run away, but 
we could not let him loose a second without his breaking 
or tearing something. We chained him on the veranda in 
front of our window, where with great excitement he watched 
the Indian snake charmers squatting on the ground in front of 
the hotel, beating their tambourines and chanting to their cobras. 

When we went out we thought it safer to put Figaro in his 
cage, fastening the door securely. But little did we know our 
baby monkey! We went off gaily to see the sights of the town, 
leaving plenty to eat and drink in the cage, but when we came 
back what a sight met out eyes! 
The room looked as if a cyclone 
had struck it. Figaro evidently 
became lonely after we had gone 
and his restless little black hands 
itched for something to do. So 
he set his wits to work. First he 
had upset his round cage with 
himself in it and set it rolling 
around the room on-a_ voyage 
of discovery. On passing a table 
his long arms had reached through 
the bars and pulled off the table 
cover, breaking the water bottle, 
upsetting ink and scattering things 
generally. Passing the bed he 
had reached out and torn as 
much as he could of pillow-ruffles, 
etc. But his greatest fun had 
been with my hat box. We were 
going to live in a place where 
there were no European shops 
and I had laid in a good supply 
of ribbons, flowers, veils and gloves, 
which I had packed with the 
hat. Of all of these Figaro had 
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True Monkey Tales 


made hay, tearing 
everything to strips. 
My gloves had not a 
finger left, a beautiful 
card case was unrecog- 
nizable and all my sup- 
ply of visiting cards were carefully torn up. All about the 
room we could trace his triumphant march and we found 
him seated in his overturned cage, gloating over the havoc 
he had made. That was but the beginning of his long 
career of destruction. For the time, however, we put an 
end to Master Figaro’s fun by tying the cage securely to 
the leg of a heavy table that he could neither upset nor 
carry off with him. 


N BUSREH, at the head of the Persian Gulf, our happy 

family was increased by the gift of two very young pointer 
puppies. As they cried for their mother and liked to be 
coddled, and Figaro did, too, the unhappy thought struck us 
of putting all three babies into one cage. Figaro was much 
smaller than the puppies’ and it never occurred to us that he 
would hurt them. 

The arrangement seemed to work well. All three were con- 
tented and when night came they wound themselves into a 
ball and went soundly to sleep. Towards morning we were 
aroused by a most fearful noise, agonizing yelps from the 
puppies and Figaro’s domineering “ Krrrr,” “Krrr.”’ Striking 
a light we found that the little wretch had taken a dislike to 
the puppies’ claws and had been trying his best to tear them 
out, as the bloody paws of poor little Ralph too plainly showed. 
Figaro was seated astride of him, clutching the paw tight with 
two of his hands—for monkeys really have four hands, as 
Figaro often proved to our dismay—while with the other two 
and his teeth he was trying to pull out the claws from the 
writhing puppy, stopping occasionally to box the dog’s ears 
for making such a noise. We at once took out the poor little 
puppies, spanked Figaro, and again quiet reigned in our state- 
room, broken only by an occasional whine from one of the 
puppies, for his paws probably smarted, and an answering 
“krrr” from Figaro. 

On arriving at Bagdad, Figaro was installed in a large 
tree with a rope perhaps thirty feet long, fastened some way 
up on the tree in such fashion that he could come down and 
walk about on the ground and yet go up all over the tree. He 
soon became very clever in managing his long rope so that it 
would not get tangled in the branches. Sometimes he would 
climb up as far as the rope would let him and then give a 
flying jump down through the branches to the lowest bough. 
When at liberty it was a beautiful sight to see him in the tree 
tops, as light and quick as a bird, darting from branch to 
branch; but on the ground, though he ran fast, his gait was 
very awkward. For five years the great problem for us to 
solve was how to tie a knot that Figaro could not untie, and 
what belt to make that would be secure and yet not chafe the 
little body. We finally settled on a belt made of many folds 
of silk-which we sewed firmly about him. He always resisted 
this operation, as he understood our object, and it took all his 
master’s strength to hold him so that he could not turn and 
bite my hands as I made his girdle fast. Then we had a strong 
light cord, heavily tarred, one end unspliced and passed 
through the belt and strongly sewed; the other end had a 
loop woven into the rope and locked with a padlock to a 
ring or to the tree. Still, after patient labor he would get 
loose and we were never able to invent the belt or the knot 
that would hold him for long. 

We soon became great friends. We learned to under- 
stand many of his words, but they were so bird-like and 
fine we could not imitate them, while he in turn learned to 
understand very many of our words, so that we could actually 
carry on a sort of conversation. He had his likes and dislikes, 
but mostly the latter, for there seemed to be scant room in his 
little black heart for love or anything good. In all the years 
he lived with us he was never known to do a kind act, and his 
very real attachment to us was largely selfish. 

He particularly hated Hadji, our old Persian cook. From 
his perch on the tree he could look into the kitchen and see all 
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that was going on. He learned to recognize, in the course of 
their preparation, the dishes that he liked and would jump 
up and down uttering his cry of pleasure. When dinner was 
served, if the dish he had seen was not forthcoming at first, 
he would abuse the servant in his worst monkey language, 
pointing to the kitchen and trying to explain that he expected 
a dish that he had seen. 

While chained he spent his time spying out the land and 
planning mischief for the happy moments when he could get 
free. The cry “Figaro is loose!” acted as magically as a cry 
of fire. No business was serious enough to prevent everyone, 
from the grave head of the house to the little grimy cook’s 
help, from joining in the chase and seeing the fun. During 
those hours in the tree Figaro had discovered the great secret 
of Hadji, the cook. His bright eyes had watched the old man 
go to the far end of the kitchen, take out a loose brick from the 
wall, and in the wall hide something. What that something 
was, Figaro made it his business to discover at his earliest 
opportunity. 


NE day when Hadji had gone for his marketing, Figaro 
gnawed through his rope, very quietly slid down his tree 
and made straight for the brick in the kitchen wall. Pulling it 
out (for he was most amazingly strong for so tiny a creature) 
he ran his long arm into the hole and seizing the contents made 
for his tree. When discovered he was seated on an inaccessible 
branch, patiently waiting the cook’s return and hugging tight 
two little bright patchwork bags. 

As soon as Hadji came, Figaro began to scold him and call 
the peculiar name by which he always addressed him. Hadji 
looked up and was petrified with horror on seeing his precious 
bags in the hands of the enemy. Slowly Figaro opened one of 
them, paying no attention to Hadji’s affectionate pleadings 
with him to come down. From this bag he began to draw out, 
one after another, the gold pieces that the poor old man had 
hoarded, tantalizingly showing each one and then tucking it into 
the pouches monkeys have in their cheeks instead of pockets. 

Poor Hadji soon changed from pleading to threats of the 
most awful and bloody vengeance, but Figaro calmly con- 
tinued. When all the gold pieces had been safely bestowed 
and Figaro looked as if he had an attack of the mumps, he 
tore the little bag into 
pieces and then turned 
his attention to the larger 
one that he had _ been 
holding firmly in his hind 
hands. In this bag was 
some precious Persian 


had evidently treasured 
for a great treat, but the 
little black imp above was 
not moved by the agony 
of the upturned face be- 
low. Plunging his hand 
into the bag, Figaro drew 
out a handful and slowly 
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opening his fingers Iet the fragrant “tembacu” slowly sift 
through them. 

And so little by little all the contents of the second bag 
were scattered, each handful being followed by his most im- 
pudent “Krrr.” ° 


FTER a long time Figaro was induced to come down 

and his master catching him subjected him to an opera- 
tion that was about the only thing that seemed to have a 
chastening effect on his wicked spirit. That operation was as 
follows: Figaro was firmly seated between his master’s knees 
and realizing that further resistance was useless he always 
crossed his arms and shut his eyes with the most comical 
look of martyrdom. Getting a firm grip on the monkey his 
master proceeded to make gentle but firm pressure on the two 
swellings on either side of his cheeks; the result was, the mouth 
opened and one by one all the contents were expelled and in 
this instance, Hadji received back his gold. 

After some of his raids in the street, Figaro would come back 
with a collection in his pouches worthy of a small pickpocket! 
Coins, beads and other small articles, even pins and needles, 
would be found there. How in those soft pouches he could 
carry a needle always remained a mystery to us. 

As the hot weather came on each year we placed a good- 
sized zinc-lined box, filled with water, within reach of his rope 
and regularly at stated hours, twice a day, Figaro took his 
bath. He loved to dive with open eyes and then spring out all 
wet and dripping on to anyone within reach. With his own 
peculiarly diabolical cleverness he had discovered the cat’s 
dislike to water, and whenever he could get hold of our big 
white Angora cat he would insist on her bathing with him. 
Seizing her by the tail he would drag her into his tub, and 
his delight over her spitting and sputtering was very real, 
although monkeys are deprived of the pleasure of laughing 
as we understand it. I never could see why this should be, 
for their sense of humor and appreciation of a joke is un- 
cannily human. 

Figaro discovered my dislike for lizards and all the horrid, 
cold crawly things that Bagdad houses abound in. One day 











Over and over, day 
after day, Figaro 
would solemnly work 
at that obstinate tail 


he came running to me on his hind legs, carrying something 
very carefully hidden in his tiny black hands. I held out my 
hand and he dropped into it the mutilated remains of a lizard, 
jumping’ up and down, clapping his hands and screaming with 
delight when he saw the effect the disgusting thing had on me. 
That was the nearest Figaro would come to laughing. 

His great delight was to catch and tear to pieces all insects 
and creatures that he knew to be harmless. But his terror of 
snakes and scorpions brought out the only side of his character 
that was ever of any practical use to us. We always felt quite 
safe in taking an afternoon siesta if Figaro was with us in 
the half-dark underground cellars, called serdabs, where the 
summer months of Bagdad are spent. We could be sure that 
no snake could move nor scorpion approach without Figaro’s 
short, quick call that meant “snake”! I remember one day 
sitting on the veranda in front of my sitting-room when he 
gave that alarm. 

The entire household assembled with sticks, but no snake 
was to be seen, though Figaro persisted in jabbering and point- 
ing to a hole between the bricks. The servants declared there 
was nothing, but his master had more faith in his little watch- 
dog and so patiently waited. Sure enough, after a time’ the 
flat head of a snake appeared, calling forth fresh cries from 
Figaro, The snake did not seem to care to come out and face 
us, but kept putting out his head and then disappearing. 

At last a bright idea struck Santana, our Portuguese cook, 
and he ran to the kitchen returning with a dipper of boiling 
water. The next time the snake’s head appeared he flung the 
water at him. The pain was evidently so great that the snake 
threw itself out and fell with a flop onto the stone pavement 
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below, where the men soon dispatched it. Figaro was in a 
perfect fever of excitement, chattering and dancing, but nothing 
would induce him to approach even the dead body of a snake. 


ONE day we showed him a huge and peculiarly repulsive 
spider that we had caught. It was evidently to him an 
unknown and therefore dangerous species, but his curiosity 
was plainly excited. He walked around it, examining it from 
every side, occasionally giving it a quick poke with his finger 
and then jumping back. There was no stone nor stick within 
reach—there never was, for everything he could lay hands on 
had been hurled long ago at someone or at the dogs and cat. 
At last he got hold of a bit of newspaper and in it he managed 
to roll the spider and then he pounded it with his tiny fists. 
After having beaten it to death as he supposed, he carefully 
unrolled it only to find the spider as lively as ever. Quickly 
he rolled it up again and this time began to toss it into the 
air, evidently hoping that the fall on the stone-paved veranda 
would kill it. After playing ball with the unfortunate creature 
in this way for some time, he again very carefully unrolled it 
and the peculiar grunt he gave told me that his victim was 
still alive. 

By this time Figaro’s ingenuity was exhausted and he sat 
in deep thought, looking at the squirming spider. At last a 
bright idea came to him, and the third time rolling up the 
spider he took it in one hand and quickly lowered himself to 
the bath in the courtyard below. Here he perched himself and 
stooping down immersed the package, newspaper, spider and 
all, into the water and sat patiently holding it thus until he 
considered it had had time to drown; then drawing it up he 
climbed back on the veranda where he proceeded to carefully 
open and examine it. This time the deed was done, the spider 
had ceased to kick, and with a satisfied grunt Figaro pro- 
ceeded in his usual abominable way to dissect it. 

We have often watched him catch sparrows in so clever 
a way that one was tempted to accept Hadji’s view of 
Figaro’s origin. The old man 
would often shake his head 
and say solemnly: .* 

“That black devil is not an 
animal, he is a man! Once 
upon a time some Sunnites 
(Hadji, be it said, was of the 
rival Shijte sect) sinned very 
grievously, and God to punish 
them turned them into mon- 
keys. They kept their human 
understanding, but God de- 
prived them of their power of 
speech. I assure you, hanum, 
Figaro is one of them. He 
is no beast, but a man and a 
bad one, a cursed Sunnite!” 

However that may be, 
man or monkey, Figaro was 
certainly ‘a bad one.” 

Well, for the sparrow story. The first time we 
saw him laying his plans we watched him, never 
thinking he would succeed. But when we saw that he 
actually caught a sparrow we always interfered if we 
saw him doing it again and saved the bird. His way 
was to scatter crumbs after his dinner within the 
radius of his rope and then, squatting with knees drawn 
up to his chin and his long arms hanging idly in front 
of him, begin to nod as if settled for his afternoon 
nap. The poor confiding little sparrows 
would hop about, picking up crumbs 
nearer and nearer to the motionless 
monkey. Seeing no sign of wakeful- 
ness one bolder than his fellows would 
hop up for the crumbs that were right in 
front of the sleeping monkey. Ina second 
the long mouse-colored arm shot out; the 
tiny muscular black hand had seized the 
sparrow and in less time than it takes to 
tell the bird was dead. 

But once Figaro was well punished for 
his love of tormenting others. From his 
watch-tower in the tree he had seen away 
up in the top of a tall palm tree a crow’s 
nest, and over the edge of that crow’s nest 
most temptingly stuck a crow’s tail. Know- 
ing well the amiable character of our wicked 
pet I can imagine with what anticipated 
delight Figaro dreamed of the time when 


he might go up and investigate. The day came, Figaro 
silently but swiftly climbed up the tree and coming out on 
the side where the tail was, reached out his remorseless arm 
and with one jerk he had Madame Crow out of the nest 
and thrown down to the ground, as he fondly supposed. But 
just here he made a little mistake, for mother Crow was 
not our long-suffering cat that when thrown down would 
stay down. Just-as he had climbed into the nest and was 
busy making omelet of the eggs, the enraged mother flew up 
and, attracted by her frantic cries, one after another crows 
appeared on the scene. 

From north, from south, from east and west, crows and 
more crows came until I verily believe the entire crow popula- 
tion of Bagdad was there, all angrily cawing, flying around in 
circles and darting at Figaro, who by this time for once in his 
life seemed completely cowed. We, watching from below, 
thought that his hour had come at last, but after a few seconds 
he seemed to rouse himself to his danger and set his wits to 
work. He sprang out of the nest and setting his back to 
the trunk of the tree began to strike out at the crows and 
scream so lustily that they drew back. Taking advantage 
of the lull he lowered himself to the next branch, where he 
again received their attack. i 


OMETIMES it seemed to us that the crows must have him, 

but he fought so desperately that in spite of the many hard 

pecks he managed to keep them off while taking advantage of 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The Mayfield Water-Dogs 


Part IT 


HE next noon, following several hours spent in the 

water off the point, Lance led his bunch of May- 

fieldites in to the Pleasant Resort for the purpose 

of picking up more information on the game of 
Water Basketball and to see what Mr. Winchell had done 
toward laying out a court. 

The boys found Mr. Winchell busy supervising two work- 
men in the process of constructing two long, raft-like platforms. 

“These floats are to go across the ends of the court and the 
rings at the sides are to fasten rope to, so that we can enclose 
the playing area,” explained Mr. Winchell, with enthusiasm. 
“T see by the rules that I’ve got to mark off ‘fifteen-foot lines’ 
from each end, too. The baskets will be here by the last of the 
week, and I’m going to mount them on the center of each 
platform. Good idea, eh? Oh, this is all going to be hunky- 
dory! And I’m figuring out a practice schedule so that you 
fellows can work out in the morning and Elton can use the 
pool in the afternoon, Does that suit you?” 

Lance nodded. Now that actual preparations were being 
made he could feel his blood begin to tingle. Water basketball 
would be a new experience fun of an entirely different 
kind and he had a strong impression that he was going 
to like it. 

“Why don’t you boys go down to the lake and make use of 
the diving raft?” invited Mr. Winchell, cordially. “This is 
a good time of day to do it. It doesn’t interfere so much with 
the paying trade,” he added with a chuckle. 

“Well, we might look it over,” said Lance, considerately. 
“Much obliged. Come on, fellows.” 

The boys found the lake shore dotted with resorters, most 
of them lying in the sand or perched under some trees that 
looked out over the water and offered refreshing shade. But 
out on the pier the Mayfieldites again ran into the Elton crowd. 
The bunch from the county seat had evi- 
dently been having a high time in the water 
that morning, availing themselves to the full 
of Mr. Winchell’s hospitality. And now, 
when they saw the Mayfield gang coming, 
some of them dove in and struck out for the 
diving raft, anchored some fifty feet off the 
end of the pier in fifteen feet of water. Dazzy 
Veach, first to reach the raft, clambered upon 
it and turned to wave a hand of welcome to 
Maytield. 

“Howdy! 
dip? Why don’t you come in? 
Saturday?” 

“This isn’t the only part of the lake you 
can swim in,” Lance called out to Dazzy. 
“We've been in the most of the morning!” 

“‘Good for you!” Dazzy yelled back as he 
started to mount the rungs of the thirty-foot 
ladder to make a high dive. 

Dazzy was a striking figure in a bathing 
suit, with the build of an all-around athlete. 
His most obvious fault, however, was a 
slight desire to show off. And it had in- 
stantly occurred to him when he saw the 
Mayfield fellows approaching that here was 
a made-to-order occasion for an exhibition. 
But if Dazzy thought that he was concealing 


Don’t you fellows ever take a 
Waiting for 


his motive from Mayfield he was_ badly 
mistaken, for there were many knowing 


glances exchanged and quiet nudges made by 
the rival onlookers as Dazzy climbed to the 
little platform atop the ladder and poised him- 
self for a dive. 

“The big boob!”’ whispered Jones to Lance. 
“He thinks he can scare us by letting us see 
what a fish he is in the water. It'll take 
more than that to feaze us. I wouldn’t care 
if he was a second Weismuller!” 

Dazzy took a position at the edge of the 
little diving perch, his heels touching, 
abdomen well in, chest out, head erect and 
arms held straight at the sides. He posed 
for an instant with all eyes upon him. 
Then whe raised his arms momentarily in 
front of, and at right angles to, the body, 
fingers stretched, forefingers touching, and 
palms downward. 

“There he goes!” came the cry as Dazzy sprung upward and 
out. He threw his arms out at right angles to his body so 
that they appeared wing-like. At the same time Dazzy arched 
his back, making it seem hollow. Just before he reached the 
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water he pointed his arms in front of his head, thumbs to- 
gether, with the backs of the hands up, and the palms facing 
downward, the forefingers together. He cut the water so 
clean, his body following through, that there was not the 
slightest splash. 

“‘Gee, what a beauty!’ 

“He sure can dive!” 

The tribute was well deserved. Dazzy had executed a swan 
dive to perfection. He bobbed up about ten feet from the raft 
and swung about in the water amid cheers from the lookers- 
on. As he crawled back upon the raft, blowing water like a 
porpoise, an Elton admirer called to him. 

“‘Let’s see you do your hand stand, Dazzy!” 

The Elton High star was more than willing to accommo- 
date. He waved a beckoning hand to those on the pier. 

“Come on out, you guys! You’re missing barrels of fun!” 

But no one moved as Dazzy began the ascent to the top of 
the diving tower again. They would much prefer to watch him 
perform. Lance stood quietly on the end of the pier watching 
Dazzy’s every move intently. , 


’ 


RRIVING on the diving perch, Dazzy bent down and 
placed his hands on the edge, testing his hold several 
times. The Elton fellows looked toward the Mayfield bunch 
to see what sort of an impression Dazzy’s stunts were making 
upon them. There was a pronounced “Ah!” as Dazzy raised 
his feet into the air and balanced himself upon his hands, 
gazing down at the water. He held his body in this position 
appreciable seconds. And then... 

No one could exactly say how it happened—whether his 
hands slipped or whether he miscalculated or whether he lost 
balance—but Dazzy’s body was seen to waver and shoot down 
suddenly, alarmingly close to the perch. It looked as though 
his face and head had struck the edge of the perch as the body 
flashed by in its descent. At any rate, the diving form turned 


part way over, falling with a convulsive struggle to straighten 
itself out, and Dazzy hit the water with a slapping crack 
across the middle of his back. 

For a few seconds after Dazzy’s body disappeared beneath 





“Fellows, look at these!’ Jones stood up, shaking a one-piece bathing suit 


the water, there was a titter of laughter. It was the sort of 
laughter that might have come from witnessing a person take 
a harmless but decidedly funny “belly smasher.” The 
bungled-up dive coming on top of Dazzy’s perfect creation, 
was certainly humorous. It only went to show that even 
the best of them flopped sometimes. But when Dazzy did 
not come to the top as soon as expected, those on the raft and 
pier grew sober-faced, looking at the water inquiringly. 

Lance, even though he was fully clad, was the first to realize 
the seriousness of the situation. Without waiting to discard 
any clothing or to utter a word of explanation, he dove off the 
pier and had struck out for the spot where Dazzy went down 
before any of the other dazed onlookers could spring into 
action. 

““Dazzy’s hurt!” came the cry an instant later, and other 
forms took to the water. 

A head and arm suddenly bobbed to the top some fifteen 
feet from the raft and rolled over in a sickening lunge, then 
sank from sight. Lance, struggling against the weight of 
his wet garments and walking shoes, redoubled his efforts. 
Two Elton youths, beside themselves with fear and anxiety, 
could only lean off the raft and shout encouragement to the 
Mayfield leader who was now nearest of all who were going to 
Dazzy’s aid. 

Once more the face of the injured Elton High star came to 
the top, but there was now no movement of the arm. The 
face looxed for all the world like a chalk-white cork, greatly 
magnified in size. It dropped from sight beneath the water 
almost as quickly as it had pierced the surface. 

Reaching the place where Dazzy had gone down, after an 
exhausting swim, Lance treaded water a moment to get a 
good breath, then up-ended himself and dove in an attempt to 
locate the Elton lad. Fortune favored him. He came upon 
Dazzy’s body almost immediately, half-way between the 
bottom and the top. Dazzy’s hair seemed the easiest thing 
for Lance to grab and the fingers of his left 
hand closed with a frenzied grip uponit. He 
fought his way to the surface, gasping for air 
the moment his mouth came above water. 
Lance glimpsed three Elton fellows near him 
and Jones, paddling frantically, ten feet away. 
The raft being much nearer than the pier, Lance 
elected to swim to it. 

“Need any help?” one of the Eltonites 
gulped. 


ANCE gave no answer but rolled the un- 
resisting Dazzy over on his back and caught 
his head with both hands, under the jaws, 
from behind. Swimming on the back, with a 
leg kick, Lance made slow but sure progress 
to the raft. The others in the water swam 
alongside to do what they could should any 
necessity arise. The instant the raft 
reached, arms grasped Dazzy and Lance from 
all sides. The two Elton fellows on the raft 
dragged Dazzy’s prostrate form aboard, being 
helped by those in the water. Lance was in 
little better condition, having to be lifted upon 
the raft himselt. But once out of the water, 
Lance pulled himself together quickly, thoughts 
only for Dazzy. 

A hasty examination revealed a bad bruise 
on Dazzy’s head. The small of his back was 
also red from its contact with the water. 

“Shall we . . . shall we send for a doctor?” 
asked one of the Elton fellows, worriedly. 

“You can send for one, yes,” said Lance, 
laying Dazzy out so that he could begin’ work 
on him. “But if anything is done for him, 
we’ve got to do it!” 

Jones, acting under his own impulse, 
started pulling up anchor, ordering some of 
the Elton crowd to push the raft ashore, using 
some long poles kept on it for that purpose. 

“He was dazed by striking his head as he 
dove, I think,” said Lance, listening for Dazzy’s 
heart-beat. ‘Then, striking the water the way 
he did knocked the wind from him. He doesn’t 
seem to have taken in much water. He ought 
to come around in a little bit.” 

The next twenty minutes were wildly anxious 
ones. Lance, happily knowing just what to 
do, went about the business of resuscitation in a thoroughly 
competent manner. And meanwhile the raft had reached 
shore, but Lance would not permit Dazzy’s removal, demand- 
ing that the crowd of excited resorters be kept back. Gradually 
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the inert form began to show signs 
of life under Lance’s vigorous but 
well-directed treatment. Dazzy 
began to gasp for breath, to stir 
spasmodically, to groan and finally 
to open his eyes in a glazed stare. 

Three-quarters of an hour later 
Dr. Thompson, racing with all 
possible speed from Elton, bring- 
ing a pulmotor, arrived to declare 
the “near victim” well on the road 
to recovery. 

Dazzy, conscious but still weak, 
had been carried up to the lobby 
of the hotel and stretched out on a 
cot, packed in hot applications, 
and covered with blankets. 

“You'll forget anything hap- 
pened by another day,” said the 
doctor. “That probably wouldn’t 
occur again in a hundred years. 
But if it does, ’d advise you to 
have some one around like this 
Mayfield chap here who knows 
what to do and does it!” 

Dazzy smiled appreciatively. 
Lance’s face colored. 

“Much obliged, old top,” said Dazzy, his eyes suddenly 
going moist. 

“Don’t mention it,” answered Lance, lightly. “I only saved 
you so’s we'd have some real competition at the carnival.” 

The attempt to avoid being paid tribute for the part he had 
played in Dazzy’s rescue was not lost upon the Elton star, 
but he regarded the Mayfield leader now with a flash of the old 
rivalry. And there was a mischievous gleam about his eyes as 
he replied: 

“So that’s why you saved me, is it? Well, boy, I’m going to 
tell you right now—I’m going to make you sorry!” 


T DID not take the city of Elton nor the little, but im- 
portant, town of Mayfield long to learn of the near-drown- 

ing incident at the Pleasant Resort, which brought Lance 
Sparks again into the lime-light, this time for the rescue of his 
foremost basketball rival. The Elton City News devoted a 
whole column to rehashing the history of the two boys, telling 
how Lance had attended school his freshman year at Elton 
High, how he had gone back to Mayfield resolved to finish 
there and to stir up an interest in athletics, how the next 
year Lance had coached and captained a team which 
proved the dark horse of the county tournament, wading 
through all opposition to the finals and then overcoming 
the mighty Elton High in as hair-raising a contest as was 
ever played. 

As interesting as this news was with its delving into a past 
that everyone who saw the great game liked to remember— 
the big news—the news that made the rescue from drowning 
seem insignificant by comparison . . . was the news that 
Elton and Mayfield were to engage in another combat— 
a unique combat this time even though along the same order 
as the first—a game of Water Basketball! And the event was 
to be made the crowning feature of the big Water Carnival to 
be held the next week at the Pleasant Resort. 

Elton took fire at once and Mayfield followed suit. People 
who had not taken vacations in years began to figure that they 
needed a rest on and about the day of the Water Carnival. 
Others who had planned vacations for different dates began 
rearranging their plans so as to include a trip to the Pleasant 
Resort. A sign which the enterprising Mr. Winchell had 
posted in Elton and Mayfield, as well as surrounding boroughs, 
helped to add fuel to the heated interest. The sign read: 


FAMOUS MAYFIELD DARK HORSES 
vs. 
ELTON HIGH, FORMER STATE CHAMPS 
Will Renew Their Intense Rivalry 
In a Game of Water Basketball! 
—First of Its Kind Ever Played in State— 
See This Great Contest At 
the Pleasant Resort Water Carnival! 

Doc Brady, when the news reached him, immediately de- 
cided that no one was going to get sick in Mayfield for another 
ten days—and came right on to join the boys at their camp. 
No individual was ever given a warmer welcome. It was the 
Doc who had secured a part of the old warehouse for the boys 
to practice basketball in last season; and the Doc who had 
purchased their uniforms; and the Doc who had kept the 
boys in good condition with his advice about eating and his 
care of sore muscles; and the Doc who had been behind their 
every activity, leading. the yelling, boosting and helping every 
way he could. Was he “in” with the boys? Was he? Well, 
the night the Doc showed up in camp, without giving any 
advance notice of his coming, any stranger would have thought 
he was an actual blood father to every howling son in the 
crowd of joyous Mayfieldites who pounced upon him. 

“Well, hello, Doc!” 

“Gee, we’re glad to see you!” 

“What you doing out here?” 

“T’ve come out here to rest,” answered the doctor, his eyes 
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A hasty examination revealed 
a bad bruise on Dazzy’s head 


twinkling merrily. ‘My nerves are badly shattered and I 
didn’t know of a quieter place tocome to,soI . . . .” 

“Aw, get off!” 

“Tell us another!” 

“Listen here,” said old Doc Brady, seriously, ‘what do you 
boys mean by going and matching up against Elton in a game 
of water basketball without consulting me?” 

The doctor’s face was so grave that the fellows all looked to 
Lance for an explanation. 


“Well, sir . . ORaee . . we... .f. .”’ stam- 
mered Lance. 
“Hmmm! I see,” smiled the doctor. ‘Well, I suppose it 


can’t be helped now, so the only thing we’ve got to do is to 
beat Elton ©. . somehow.” > 

“That’s all,” said Jones, dryly. ‘And that’s enough!” 

“T confess that I don’t know two times two when it comes 
to water basketball,” admitted Mayfield’s only physician. 
“To tell you the truth I didn’t know there was such a game 
until I saw it advertised. I’ve come out here more than 
anything else to find out whether we’re being spoofed.” 

Lance laughed. : 

“You’re not being spoofed. I can promise you that. 
There’s a regulation game of water basketball and it’s a 
‘dinger’ to play, too. It’s strenuous; it takes swimming 
ability . . . and endurance . . . and we’re just beginning 
to find out it takes some trick to throw a ball very far in the 
water!” 

“You bet it does! I’ve been enough of a swimmer in my 
day to know that,” agreed the doctor. 

“And just about as much of a trick to catch the ball after 
it’s thrown,” added Hines. “But it’s a lot of sport just the 
same!” 

“TI don’t suppose there’s much chance for dribbling,”’ ven- 
tured the doctor slyly. 

“That’s just where you’re wrong,” informed Jones. “It’s 
considered dribbling every time you get possession of the ball 
and you can start ‘down the water’ with it just the same as you 
start down the floor when you play in a gym.” 

“Really?” The doctor arched his brows in surprise. 

“Oh, it’s a great game all right,” emphasized Lance. “We 
haven’t practiced basket-shooting yet . . . only tried to 
work out some team plays and did some figuring on how to 
throw the ball. I’d give a lot to know how Elton’s getting 
along. I'll bet they’re having trouble, too. But we agreed not 
to spy on each other. We work out in the roped-off water 
space that Mr. Winchell has fixed for us at the side of the pier, 
using the court every morning. The Elton team practices in 
the afternoon. To-morrow Mr. Winchell expects the baskets 
and backboards to arrive. He says the regulation height of 
the rings above the water is five and a half feet. That’s 
plenty high enough, the way we’re going now.” 

‘How do you line up for a game of water basketball?” asked 
the doctor, suddenly perplexed. 

“That’s what everyone wonders,” answered Lance, smiling. 
“We line up on a platform float at our end of the court. Then, 
to start the play, the referee throws the ball out into the center 
of the pool. He blows his whistle as he does so and the three 
forwards on each side dive in and strike out for the ball. 
You see, there’s six players on a water basketball team. The 
three backs must get into the water at the sound of the whistle, 
too, but they’re not allowed to go after the ball at the start 
of the play.” 
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“Sounds just as inter- 
esting as the hard-wood 
game,” admitted the doc- 
tor. “And the chances 
are y 1”? 





just as exciting! 
“Yes, the water’s sure 
going to fly when that old 
game starts,” said Jones, 
with conviction. “We'll 
come pretty close to turn- 
ing it into steam.” 
The fellows laughed. 
“We're not so ‘hot’ as 
all that,”’ reminded Lance. 
“We're as slow as a flock 
of barges now. To-mor- 
r row we’ve got to get the 
hang of throwing and 
passing in the water or 
we’re sunk!” 
HE next morning’s 
workout on the water 
basketball court at the 
resort was mostly devoted 
to experimenting on different ways 
of throwing the ball. Every conceiv- 
able method of hurling the leather- 
covered, fully inflated, regulation 
water-polo ball was resorted to with 
more or less disastrous results. The 
ball, about eight inches in diameter, 
proved an awkward size for the boys 
to handle with any degree of accuracy. 
Lawton, one of the poorer swimmers, 
who had been a crack shot on the 
Mayfield basketball team, seemed to be having the most 
trouble. He would go completely out of sight every time he 
attempted to toss the ball, using an overhand shot. But 
Lawton was game. He would come up sputtering and blow- 
ing water and complaining because he did not possess more 
of the qualities of a fish, but he would always make after the 
ball again and repeat the ducking process to the vast amuse- 
ment of his companions. 

Pierce and Modlin, both better than ordinary swimmers, 
made fairly good showing, as had been expected. They passed 
the ball by lying on their backs and pressing the water down 
with their left hands, giving a scissors kick just as they went 
through the motion of throwing. This kick helped them to 
keep their balance and the ball, held up over their heads, was 
whipped to team-mates who made strenuous attempts to stop 
it and to catch it when they could. 

Doc Brady, clad in a gray bathing suit, watched proceedings 
from a vantage point on one of the platform floats. Every 
now and then he would call words of encouragement or advice 
to the swimmers. As they were all on the float taking a brief 
rest from their practice labors, the doctor said: 

“T can readily see that, to be an effective water basketball 
player, a fellow should be able to swim the trudgeon and the 
crawl strokes well. The three backs should be quick enough 
to stay by the forwards and should never let the forwards 
get away. I suppose the short toss is the safest, and it looks to 
me that the best way to make this is to get your hand under- 
neath the ball and push up on it.” 

The fellows agreed that the doctor’s observations were sound. 
It was real fun working out a system of play and devising 
tricks of a game so new to them with its scene of action trans- 
ferred to the water. 

‘I’m going to try something, fellows,” said Lance, suddenly. 
He had been sitting rather soberly, thinking. As he spoke 
he stood up, reached out for the ball, and slipped into the 
water. ‘‘Get ready for a big laugh if it doesn’t work,” he 
called, ‘‘but if my idea does work, it’s going to surprise you!” 

The Mayfieldites crowded to the edge of the float curiously 
and watched Lance as he struck out a short distance pushing 
the ball in front of him. There was an outburst of expectant 
laughter as Lance settled himself in the water, kicking his 
feet to keep afloat and pulled his right arm back with the ball 
caught in the curve of the wrist, gripped by fingers spread 
wide apart. . 

“Tf he ever throws the ball like that he’ll go to the bottom 
like a load of brick,’”’ prophesied Lawton. 

For just a moment Lance rested his right arm on the sur- 
face of the water. Then, pressing down on the water with his 
left hand and left foot, he brought his arm around in an arc- 
like motion and—to the utter astonishment of all who were 
watching him—he flung the ball a good seventy-five feet— 
almost the length of the pool! 

Instead of bobbing underneath the water, Lance rode out 
the effect of his throw very nicely and swung about with a 
jubilant stroke. 

“There she is, fellows! You can do it, too! I knew it could 
be done if we could just figure how!” 

“Well, wrap me up in moth balls!” ejaculated Lawton in 
amazement, and proceeded to dive in at once that he might be 
the first one to try the new feat. 

But discovering a way to throw a ball a long distance in the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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‘The House by the Gate 


A Thrilling Tale of India, Mystery, Adventure—and an American Boy 


IRST there is the colorful, bubble-roofed 
city of Benares, flat and seething with a 
population as mixed as that of any city 
in the world, along the Mother River. 
Then there are the palaces and the residences of 


Indian Maharajas and English Viceroys and 
officials, and farther, the 
mosques and the temples. E 


Beyond these are the steps 
that lead into the purifying 
waters of the Ganges; and 
beyond are the burning ghats. 

Yet beyond all these things 
squats a tiny temple. Tiny, 
but one of the most powerful 
in India, for it is the breeding 
place of Those Who Follow | 
Dijal. And beyond the | 
temple, nestling so closely in 
its shadow that the two 
edifices become one, is the 
House. Near the House, 
there was once the River 
Gate to Benares when Be- 
nares was young and a thing 
of pride, the cradle of an 
ancient civilization, but the 
Gate is no more. 

There is simply the place 
where the Gate was. 

Terry Daymond, fresh from 
prep school in the States and 
athletic successes, cast by 
what he regarded as great 
good fortune into the center 
of this strange world, found 
that the chief quality left 
alive in him was curiosity. 
Perhaps that was why it 
became hard, in the few days 
following his arrival in Be- 
nares, to pry him loose from 
the side of Captain Ellsworth, 
the British staff officer ad- | 
vising his father. 

“Why won’t people talk of 
little temple and the House 
by the Gate?’”’ Terry wanted 
to know. Almost every 
sentence he had uttered in 
the past week had begun 
with the same word. 

Captain Ellsworth shrug- 
ged. He was a comparatively 
young man, but he had served 
his King in India long enough 
to have acquired that gift 
that seems to come from the 
Eastern skies—silence. Yet 
he liked Terry; Terry, clean 
cut, athletic, firm of mouth, 
and gray-eyed, was the sort of 
fellow Ellsworth liked to 
imagine he had been ten or fifteen years back. And it was 
hard to deny him. 

“Tt isn’t that people won't talk of the House,” he smiled. 
“It is simply that they know so little of it, Terry, and we, 
who live here always, hate to have our ignorance of these 
little things shown up. So we look wise and act as if we're 
hiding something.” 

“And you are!” declared his companion, with a shrewd 
flash of intuition. “Possibly you don’t know much, but you 
know more than you’ve told me, Captain. If the British 
Government didn’t know enough about that house, I know 
the British Government well enough to be sure it would find 
out.” 

Ellsworth laughed. Terry Daymond’s quick perception 
and clean-cut directness made him feel often that he was 
talking with a man of his own age. 

“All right, then,” he said, throwing up his hands in high 
good humor. “You win, Terry. The House shelters Har 
Dijal, apostle of revolution, sometimes called the Mahatma, 
to whom millions of Hindus turn for guidance. And we don’t 
know any more than that, because we don’t dare to.” 

Terry caught his breath. He had always pictured this land 
as seething with an undercurrent of intrigue and purposeful 
thought; now he knew. So here, in the broad white daylight 
of the twentieth century, revolution was fostered and taught. 
And the Government didn’t dare to interfere. 


By Nels Leroy Jorgensen 


Illustrated by Henry Pitz 





“Why won't people talk of the little temple and the House by the Gate?” Terry x 


He stopped short in the middle of the crowded bazaar and 
caught his companion’s arm. All about them, a colorful, 
unheeding crowd swirled and eddied in cross-currents of 
humanity, to the hum of the busy shops and the cries of little 
merchants chanting their wares. 

“That’s why father can’t go into the hills—that’s the real 
reason, isn’t it?” he demanded triumphantly. “In the hills 
also, revolution is talked of, revolt against white men, and 
your Government’s afraid to let us go in there—afraid we 
won’t come out alive. Isn’t that it?” 

Ellsworth slowly inclined his head, his clean shaven face 
grown grave and serious. He switched nervously at his 
polished boots with the little cane he carried. 

“You’re wise beyond your years, Terry,” he said finally. 
“Your father knows all this. We need doctors in the hills— 
hospitals, too, as many as we can get, but we don’t know 
where Har Dijal stands. Until we do, the hills are not safe 
for white people. He has only to say the word to plunge this 
part of India into a civil war that will make the horrors of 
the Sepoy Mutiny fade as nothing.” He paused. ‘And 
there are others like him, throughout the length and breadth 
of India.” 

Terry grew more serious. “Father is a great doctor,” he 
said simply. “He can do great things. And Sis and I could 
help a lot, too. I don’t see why they repel the hands that are 
reaching out to heal them.” 


anted to know 


Ellsworth said, shaking his 
head. “Only ignorance. When they understand 
they will welcome you. And some day they will 
understand,’ he continued dreamily, 
children who are a people.” 

They were silent. Around them, the bazaar 
hummed and went about its 
business with the assiduity 
of a hive of bees. A hot, 
torrid sun beat down cease- 
lessly upon the stone flagging 
and the turbaned mass of 
humanity there. 

Ellsworth raised his head 
at a hail from the open 
square at the end of the 
alley forming the bazaar. 
He smiled. 

“Your sister is waiting and 
your father is calling us,” he 
said. ‘“They’ll think we’ve 
been buying out this place. 
Let’s hurry on.” He slapped 
his companion on the back. 


“Tt is ignorance,” 


“these 


“Forget it, old fellow! For 
centuries, India has been 


causing gray hairs on the 
heads of better and wiser 
men than you and me.” 

Terry grinned and hastened 
off in his wake. They joined 
Dr. Daymond and his daugh- 
ter Alice in the center of a 
great, dusty square flanked 
on every side by incongruous 
neighbors of buildings. A 
European’ banking house 
flaunted its marble and brass 
next door to a temple more 
aged than the street of the 
bazaars, and a newspaper 
office swung out a neat sign 
beside a great wall that 
protected the ancient estate 
of a Rajah who had retired 
from the world. 

Dr. Daymond was a griz- 
zled surgeon who had seen 
most of the world and a great 
deal of life; the kind of man 
who would at any age seem 
buoyantly young and fit for 
action. He_had come to 
India at the earnest request 
of an English officer retired 
from duty there, intent upon 
helping, with what knowl- 
edge he had, in the great 
work of bringing modern 
methods in surgery, sanita- 
tion and hospitals, into the 
interior. 


N THE very threshold of his enterprise, he had found 

his hands bound because of the troubled and restless 
conditions in the hills, which were spreading like a living 
hidden flame throughout the land. But he had accepted 
this’ initial setback as he had taken every triumph and 
disaster in his career—calmly, unmoved and unexcited, 
determined that soon or late, his will and the right must 
prevail. 

As for Alice Daymond, though older than Terry, she was 
having just as exciting and interesting time as he in her new 
surroundings. She was a pretty girl, but vividly boyish in her 
own youthful way; giving that impression, perhaps, because 
of her direct, straightforward manner and her slim, athletic 
carriage. Her blue eyes were sparkling with excitement as 
Terry came up with Ellsworth. 

“Terry, hurry or you’ll miss this!” she exclaimed. 

“What’s up—a fight?” 

*“No, no, another of those fakirs. 
impatiently. 

Terry stood on tiptoe to see over the shoulders of the little 
knot of natives and scattering of whites attracted by the 
street magician, or fakir, who was going through his bag of 
tricks. Alice, anxious to encourage him to begin and thrilled 
with the anticipation of what was coming, tossed a rupee into 
the circle that the watchers inade. 

The Hindu, naked above the waist, his lean, thin body 





Look!” she commanded 
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tanned and hardened by the sun until the skin looked like 
weather-beaten leather, looked up at her with a swift flash of 
white teeth parting his beard. His deep-set eyes, resting on her 
for only the briefest second, seemed in that time to have flashed 
through her and seen something beyond. 

From under the white beard, as he lowered his head, a swift 
ejaculation fell sharp and short, and a native in the crowd 
just behind him stirred as though at a command. But the 
movement went unnoticed. 

Alice and Terry crowded forward, while Dr. Daymond 

5 

dropped backj to talk 
with Captain Ellsworth. 
The fakir began his tricks. 
He produced a basket in 
which a very small child 
was placed, and covering it 
tightly, proceeded to do 
one of the oldest tricks in 
the repertoire of his kind. 

Grasping a long sword, 
he passed it several times 
through the basket with 
mystic gyrations, while from 
inside arose the most hor- 
rible cries and screams. 
The smiles on the faces of 
the watchers, however, were 
evidence that the thing had 
been done often before. 

Gradually the screams 
died down, until they had 
ceased utterly. The magi- 
cian removed the cover of 
the basket. Instead of the 
child, as the inside came to 
view, there lay coiled a 
giant, hooded cobra, which, 
at his short command, up- 
reared itself from its nest. 

The child had disap- 
peared. The trick was 
done; the crowd began 
to melt away. The fakir 
bade the snake return to 
its basket and the huge 
reptile coiled itself obedi- 
ently. At length the crowd 
had dispersed but for Terry 
and his sister. The doctor and Ellsworth 
were conversing some distance away. 

“But—but where is the little boy?” 
Alice demanded, wide-eyed. 

The conjurer looked up at her out of his 
vacant, chilled eyes. The ghost of a smile 
crossed his wizened features as he lifted the 
lid of the basket. 

“Here. Did you not see?” 
professing astonishment. 

This time, the child came to life inside the 
receptacle. The snake was 
vanished. Terry breathed 
deeply and shook his head. 
Alicelaughed withrelief. The 
trick would never grow vld. 


Instead of the child, as the 

inside came into view, there 

lay coiled a giant hooded 

cobra, which at his short 

command upreared itself 
from the nest 


he asked, 


HE native was holding 

out his hand to her with 
a friendly gesture. She 
reached out, and when she 
opened her palm, discovered 
that he had dropped there 
a beautiful piece of ivory, 
carved into the shape of an 
elephant. She shook her 
head. 

“But I cannot buy this!”’ 
she exclaimed. “It is too 
much.” 

The native spread out 
his hands in a sign of sub- 
mission, bowing his crooked 
body until his forehead 
almost touched the dust. 

“For the memsahib,” he 
said, in broken English. “If 
she will be pleased to accept. . . It is Ganesha, lord of beasts.” 

“Keep it,” said Terry quickly. ‘He wants to show his 
appreciation of your interest. It’s a beautiful piece of carv- 
ing,” he added. “Let Dad see it.” 

They were already turning toward Dr. Daymond when 
Alice bethought herself to thank the Hindu for his gift. She 
turned around. She stared and so did Terry, who had turned 
also. The fakir had disappeared. 

Ellsworth, who was watching them, laughed as he came up. 

_ “Did he fool you? Those fellows make it a point to seem to 
disappear. In reality, I saw him scuttle around the corner 
when he thought no one was watching.” 

Alice handed him the ivory Ganesha, which he pronounced 
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a very fine example of ivory carving. ‘Put it away,” he said, 
opening her bag. ‘One can never tell; it might have some 
religious significance and if that happened to be the case, it 
wouldn’t be well to be seen with it.” 

Alice obediently shoved it inside the beaded handbag she 
was carrying and the four walked away from the spot. Ells- 
worth pointed out that it was time for tiffin and that soon the 
streets would be insufferably hot and devoid of whites. So 
they cut back through the bazaar street toward the point 
where they had left their rickshaws. 





















































Some sort of disturbance in the narrow alleyway of the 
bazaars barred their progress. Ellsworth shoved ahead. It 
looked like a common street brawl, but the congested defile 
was seething with milling, noisy human beings. All was shouts, 
cries and hot, dusty confusion. 

“Stick close to me,” the Englishman ordered crisply, when 
they were in the center of the crowd. 
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UDDENLY the struggle seemed to be melting away. A 

wiry native in a blue robe, darted out of the knot in the 

center of the crowded group, brushing unceremoniously past 
Alice and her father. The girl cried out in quick dismay. 

“My bag!” she exclaimed. “He got it.” 

Instantly, as Terry whirled about, he thought of the ivory 
Ganesha. The thief had made his exit on the run, crouched 
almost double. As he ran, Terry caught sight of his sister’s 
beaded handbag thrust inside his shirt. Ellsworth turned 
with a sudden, sharp command. 

“Let him go!” 

But Terry had bethought himself of the quarter mile 
track at St. George Academy in the States, and of a certain 
victory there that had placed the laurel of interscholastic 
honors on his head only a few short weeks past. He doubted 
very much if there was any native in India who 
could outrun him, and particularly a native 
making off with his sister’s handbag. 

So it was that for him, Ellsworth’s command 
fell on empty air, for he had already gotten away 
to a swift start that was famous. The blue 
blouse disappeared for a moment in the crowd 
ahead, but not for long. Terry scarcely slowed 
up at the corner, rounding it at top speed, to 
catch sight of the object of his pursuit scurrying 
across the square. ~ 

He spurted suddenly when the native turned 
to look for him, and when the two figures 
vanished from sight around the next building, 
Terry was only a few yards behind. 

At top speed, the pursuit continued 

through the streets of the city of 

Benares. Sometimes there were mill- 

ing crowds to worm a way through 

and then there would be long, deserted 

alleyways, or squares without a 

human being in sight, during the heat 

of the day. They sped on past strange 

and beautiful buildings, past long 

rows of shuttered houses that turned 

blind eyes to the brightness of day, 

and darted unnoticing” down damp 

defiles where the light of the sun 
never reached. 

They hurried across the smooth 
tops of the steps where the Faithful 
walked down into the sacred Ganges 
to be cleansed and passed beyond 
them to the two silent rows of little 
houses, all quiet and deserted, in 
the Street of Prayer. At the end 
of it, Terry knew, was the tiny temple 
and the House by the Gate. 

His breath was coming in short 
gasps, each of which sent sharp pains 
through his lungs. A runner he was, 
and an athlete, but he was not 
trained for the endurance that natives 
of India possess. He did not know 
that the man he was following, though 
unable to elude him when it came to 
speed, could have led him for a 
whole day in a race over the 
hills without tiring. But now 
Terry was very close to him, so 
close that he could hear his 
thick breathing as he ran and 
could see the whites of his eye- 
balls as he turned from time to 
time to look over his shoulder. 

The House by the Gate 
loomed ahead. Terry put on a 
last burst of speed. He could 
almost touch the back of the 
dirty blue robe. He flung 
himself forward like a football 
tackle as they passed the little 
temple. _ He stumbled. 

As he came down, his arms 
reached out, catching the legs 
of the fugitive and bringing him 
to earth. The two rolled in 
the dust, half spent and panting. 
Terry tried to stagger to his 
feet. He was unable to speak; 
not a word could he force out of 
his aching lungs. So he fought. 
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IS hand darted inside the 
dirty blouse, intent upon 
getting the bag. But a heav- 
ier, more powerful hand fell on his wrist and the native’s 
breath hissed through the black beard into Terry’s ear. An- 
other fierce hand found his throat and he felt his head being 
forced back. 
There followed a short, sharp blow and Terry lay motionless 
in the dust outside the House by the Gate. But he was not 
unconscious. His eyes opened as he felt the grip on his throat 
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relaxed and he looked up. The blue blouse was just disap- 
pearing inside the heavy door-opening on the street, in the 
House by the Gate. 

Terry lay there for a long time, for the street was deserted 
and he wanted to give anyone watching him the impression 
that he had not seen the thief enter the House. Dusk came 
on. He arose slowly and stiffly, felt of his throat, which had 
not been greatly damaged by the rough treatment it had 
received, and limped away. 

Dr. Daymond, Alice and Captain Ellsworth were on the 
veranda of the small house the doctor had rented for his stay 
in Benares. He was pacing up and down meditatively. Ells- 
worth was in a brown study and Alice kept looking toward the 
little wooden gate where Terry might be expected to appear. 

“T repeat, Captain, I’m not greatly worried about Terry, 
but I would like to know where he is,” her father was saying. 
“T’ve seen him in action before and feel confident that he 
knows how to take care of himself.” 

Ellsworth said, “‘I’m glad you feel that way. We'd have no 
chance of finding him at all without some hint as to where he’s 
gone. There are hundreds of dark and strange places in this 
city where the chase might have led him. Particularly after 
nightfall.’”” He hesitated, shaking his head. ‘‘The more I 
think of it, though, the more convinced I am that that ivory 
elephant had a lot to do with the theft.” 

At that moment, Alice gave a little cry of relief and stood up. 
Terry had opened the gate and was smilingly advancing down 
the strip of gravel that led up to the veranda. He faced the 
three pairs of eyes that were questioning him, and grinned. 

“T lost,” he said. ‘‘The brute choked me when I got him 
and then managed to knock me almost cold. But I followed 
him to his nest.”” He turned triumphantly to Ellsworth. “It’s, 
the House by the Gate,” he said. ‘“Let’s clean out the joint!” 

Ellsworth forsook his habitual calm long enough to repeat 
the name Terry had spoken. Then he shook his head help- 
lessly. 

“Tmpossible!” he declared. “We don’t dare enter that 
place. It might be the spark that would set India ablaze.” 

The doctor murmured, “‘Of course,” and beckoned for Ells- 
worth to join him in the farther corner of the veranda. Terry 
took his sister’s hand. 


“I’m sorry I missed out, Alice,” he said gravely. “You 
know I tried hard, don’t you?” 
She nodded quickly, smiling. ‘You old dear!” She re- 


garded him shrewdly. “ But if I know that look in your eyes, 
you haven’t given up yet,” she began, when Terry cut her 
short. 

““You’re dead right, as usual,’”’ he said. He glanced toward 
his father and the officer. “Tell them that, will you?” he 
continued coolly. “I’m going back. I’m not a spark and if I 
do set a blaze, I'll try to put it out myself. I hate like the 
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deuce to be beaten, Sis—’specially in a family affair! 





And pressing her hand quickly, he slipped about the side of 
the veranda, disappearing before she could protest. But her 
eyes were shining with a hidden, unspoken admiration when 
she turned to the others. 


HE first hint of a silver sickle moon was just appearing 

over the rooftops in the lower end of the city, when Terry 
again felt his way along the uneven pavement of the Street of 
Prayer. It was dark in the narrow thoroughfare, and gloomy, 
and strange, twisting shadows made it a weird place after 
nightfall. 

But Terry made scarcely a sound in his careful progress and 
he was not deterred by the uncanny atmosphere of the place. 
He had an unusual brand of common sense that told him the 
only things to fear were those in his path; not the things that 
might appear, but those that did. 

Opposite the temple steps he paused to look over his 
ground. The door to the House was slightly ajar, much to his 
surprise. It argued that the inhabitants felt sure of being 
left undisturbed or else that danger to intruders lurked within. 
It opened on the street level and beyond it all seemed dark and 
sinister. 

Terry was stricken suddenly with realization of the fact that 
there were no windows in the House. It appeared to be of 
about two, or possibly three, stories in height; square in struc- 
ture, so far as he could see, and not quite so tall as the temple 
from which it jutted out like a part of the same building, but 
not a single opening broke the sheer gray of the wall rising 
direct from the street. 

“Well, it’s a cinch I'll never be any wiser standing here,” 
Terry told himself, and he boldly crossed the few feet of space 
separating him from the open‘door. Looking behind him 
carefully to make sure he was not being observed, and possibly, 
led into a trap, he slipped through the black opening. 

Inside it was dark asa tomb. Even the faint bluish light 
that the pale moon had cast in the street, stopped at the 
Terry stood just inside, listening for some sound and 
But no 


door. 
trying to accustom his eyes to the dense darkness. 
one, not even a rat, could have pierced that gloom. 

So he proceeded to feel his way forward. Not a sound came 
from within the walls. In truth, the place might as well have 
been a tomb, for all the signs of human occupancy he could 
see. He moved cautiously, inches at a time, wary of being 
plunged headlong down a stairway or into some yawning 
pit. The place gave him a feeling of constant insecurity and 
danger. 

Finally he reached a wall at the left. 
this, he worked his way along more swiftly. 
ceeded about ten feet when he ran into another wall. 
this, he judged the place he was in to be square and almost 
box-like in construction. But he worked his way completely 


Keeping his hand on 
He had pro- 


From 


about the walls and found himself again at the door to the 
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close te him, so close that 
he could hear his thick 
breathing as he ran, and 
could see the whites of his 
eyes as he turned from 
time to time to look over 
his shoulder 
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street, without having discovered any exit from the square 
chamber. 

It was uncanny. A house without windows or doors! 
Surely there must be some way through the place. He had 
no doubt of that, but became certain that he was in a danger- 
ous territory. The impulse to turn back flashed through his 
mind, but he dismissed it. If he failed to recover that bag, he 
would fail from having been beaten, not because he’d quit. 

Gauging his position in the corner carefully, he started across 
the room diagonally, determined to traverse every inch of 
space there. He became watchful for a trap door, confident 
that the exit must be through some such means. He had al- 
most reached the farther corner of the place when he was 
suddenly halted. He gave a short exclamation. 

Something had brushed past his face; something light. He 
flung out his hands wildly. What they caught was a heavy 
strand of rope, swinging down from overhead. He found that 
it hung only about two feet from the wall, so came to the 
conclusion that it must provide the means of egress from this 
doorless room. Pulling on the rope hard, he made certain 
that it was fastened tightly overhead. 

There seemed only one thing to do, so he did it. 
hand over hand up the rope, keeping his feet braced against 
the wall to make the ascent easier. He had not reached the 
end, when suddenly his foot discovered a break in the wall. 
He swung over. 

Terry found himself on the edge of a beam. Feeling around, 
he found a number of such beams, much like those used to lay 
in the flooring of a house under construction. But only a 
few inches below the beam was stretched a heavy piece of 
canvas. Above it, there was left about two feet of head room, 
Terry judged that this ceiling above the beams formed the 
floor of the next story. 

A light from somewhere below him that was reflected upon 
the canvas, decided him to investigate. He crept forward 
along the beam, guided now by the sound of voices underneath 
him. The wood was old and rough and he was getting splinters 
in his hands and legs, but he kept on. He had the thrill of 
knowing that he was embarked upon a real adventure. At 
length the center of the beam was reached. The voices 
came from just below him, but up where he was, there was 
He had the impression that 
in the next instant 


He swung 


only dense, crawling darkness. 
there were insects all about him, but 
he had forgotten. 


TEAR in the canvas allowed a view of the scene 
below. It wasa wild scene and lit only by two candles 
standing in metal braziers on a small table. About the 
table were clustered seven natives, wild-haired and bearded, 
all under the domination of one man. 
Terry stared. It was the man in the blue robe. And what 
was more, in his hands he held the blue-beaded handbag be- 





longing to Alice. He almost cried out in tri- 
umph, but reminded himself that his triumph 
was yet to be won. The candles in the center 
of the little circle threw weird, distorted shadow 
shapes on the four doorless walls. 


v He heard them all jabbering away in excited 


voices and accompanied by odd gesticulations 

but couldn’t make out what was being said. 

He did understand, however, that when the 

others addressed the man in the dirty blue robe, 

they called him Ram Badir. Terry put the name away in his 
memory. 

He saw them point to the bag and they seemed te be 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Og and the Winged Death 


By J. Irving Crump 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


ALF the morning they had been stalking the mother 
goat with her two young ones. Like shadows they 
had slipped from rock to rock and from one cover 
of shrubs to another on the stony mountainside. 

Foot by foot with painful slowness they drew nearer. Some- 
times they were almost within striking distance when suddenly 
the goat would lift her head, stamp her sharp-pointed hoof 
impatiently, then with a snort of suspicion and a bleat to her 
kids gallop higher up the slope, and they would have to 
begin their stalking all over again. 

And as they worked their way up the mountainside after 
her, Og’s busy brain kept puzzling with a problem; playing with 
a desire. Hunting as 
they did with no better 
weapons than their stone 
hammers and their long 
spears they had to 
creep close to their 
quarry before they could 
leap from hiding and 
hurl their spears with 
sufficient force to kill. 

To be sure they could 
throw stones with stun- 
ning force and deadly 
accuracy, but stones 
were nowhere near so 
effective as spears. If 
only he could think of 
some contrivance that 
would lend power to 
their spears; that would 
send them further and 
with greater force; some- 
thing that would let 
them kill from a dis 
tance. Back in his head that problem had been stirring his 
imagination and inventive powers for days 

They would have killed the goat long ago and been assured 
of a generous and savory meal if they had had such a weapon. 

They had drawn nearer to her on this attempt than they had 
at any time during the morning, but still a hundred feet 
separated them, and the old goat and her two kids were 
grazing on a tiny green patch of mountain grass that grew at 
the foot of a ledge. She had been intent on her feeding for 
many minutes now, and Og and Ru had been able to slip from 
one boulder to another a little swifter than before. They grew 
tense and eager. They gripped their spears a little more 
firmly and shifted their heavy turtle-shell shields across their 
backs so that they would not be in the way when they made 
their final dash. There 
was a ragged out-crop- ae 
ping of stone just ahead ; 
of them. It was large 
enough to hide both. 
Og told Ru that once 
they had gained this they . 
would be ready for their F haf 
final rush and the lunge 
of their  shell-tipped 
spears. Softly, like 
shadows cast by a cloud 
crossing the sun, they 
slipped toward the hid- 
ing-place. They gained 
it and. crouched there 
alert, ready. 

But an instant before 
they leaped to action 
came a sudden move- 
ment on the edge of the cliff above the 
mother goat and a powerful, tawny 
body came hurtling through the air. 
With a shrill bleat of fear arid con- 
sternation the mother goat threw up 
her head with its spike-like horns and 
leaped- forward. In mid-air doom 
struck her. She was borne to the 
ground under a crushing weight as the hore 
great body of a cave leopard crashed . 
upon her, pinning her down with 
terrible claw-armed paws that bit 
deep into her flanks. 

For an instant the great cat held 
her thus, as she kicked and 
struggled and bleated in her terror. 
Then, with a snarl, it buricd its 
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Snarling still, the veopard 
glared about viciously 


long yellow teeth into her neck and with a savage crunch 
broke the vertebra, and the goat, with a convulsive kick, 
went limp. Snarling still, the leopard glared about viciously 
The two kids, crazed with fear and bleating pitifully, 
were staggering up the rocky mountainside, trying to find 
a hiding-place. With a swift. soundless dash the leopard 
caught them and killed them both and brought them back 
to where their slain mother lay Then with one of its huge 
paws across che body of the old goat the great cat began to 
devour the kids ; 

Og and Ru crouching behind the rock watched. They were 
angry and resentful for the beast had robbed them of their 
kill just when they felt that it was within their grasp; had 
robbed them of their meal and put to naught their morning’s 
efforts. Og wasfurious Oh, for a weapon powerful enough to 
make him equal to such a monster! Why should he, a Hairy 
boy, be at the mercy of this beast? He had killed the great 
cave tiger and the hairy mammoth. By using his wits, why 
shouldn’t he be able to think of some way of making the 
cave leopard pay the penalty of robbing him? These were 
Og’s thoughts and resolutions as he crouched behind the 
boulder and watched the great cat snarlingly finish the two 
young goats and begin to tear to pieces the carcass of the mother. 

It was with less eagerness that it attacked the 
tougher flesh of the mother. The two young 
goats had nearly satisfied its hunger and after it 
tore a huge chunk from the shaggy creature’s 
neck it lay there with its paw across the carcass 
and licked the blood that dripped from the wound. 

The leopard kept at its desultory meal for 
some time before it finally lost interest entirely, 
and getting toits feet stretched its sleek, powerful 
body, yawned, and licked its lips with its long 
red tongue. Then with the smooth movement of 
its kind, it bounded up the side of the overhang- 
< ing cliff and disappeared beyond the shelf above. 
eas Og and Ru crouched in their hiding- place 

until they felt certain that the leopard had 

disappeared, and then they walked over to 
the spoiled carcass of the mother goat and examined it. 
There was something repulsive to both of them in the 
thought of eating anything that the cat had left, and'so they 
did not take any of the goat’s flesh. Og did break off the 
two spike-like horns with his stone hammer, for goats’ horns 
were always desirable because they could be so easily sharp- 
ened toa keen point. And because he needed some strips 
of skin to replace a broken lashing for his turtle-shell shield 
he turned the carcass over and cut several strips of the 
animals’ tough hide. And then they started down the 
mountainside into the forest where Ru, with a motion as 
swift as a striking snake, flung his spear into a clump of un- 
derbrush and with'a shout of triumph retrieved it, witha kick- 
ing and struggling rabbit-like creature impaled onits point. 


ar they had left the beach upon which 
they and their log canoe had been washed, 
they had established a temporary camp while 
they rested from the hard travel and re-equipped 






themselves. When their log had been caught in the great 
waves of the ocean and they had suffered shipwreck, so to 
speak, they had lost everything they possessed save their stone 
hammers. And the hardest blow of all had been the loss of 
Og’s tiger-skin pack-sack that held his precious flint fire stones. 

They had found shells on the beach from which to make spear 
tips, serviceable knives and even keen cutting shell hatchets. 
They had devised shields out of the shells of giant sea turtles, 
too, but nowhere had they been able to find flint. And since 
Og knew of no other method by which to produce fire their 
first mission after they left the beach was to strike inland 
toward the mountains where Og knew they would find flint and 
all the other hard stones. Nor did they rest in their travels 
until they came to the highlands that Og named the Mountains- 
of-White-Headed-Old-Men, for beyond the foothills that rose 
as high as ordinary mountains they could see still more 
mountains that reached skyward until their tops seemed to be in 
the clouds. And the peaks of many of them were crowned with 
white. Og did not know what this could be, but the mountains 
reminded him very much of old Rab, and of Gog. his father. 
whose heads were gray withage. Here they found flintand obsid- 
ian, that strange hard volcanic glass, and a host of other stones. 


|; pore toward this camp against the quartz cliff they hurried 
after Ru had killed the rabbit, for both were famished after 
their hard morning’s hunt. While Og kindled the fire Ru 
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skinned the rabbit. Then he proceeded to cook it, and while 
it was sizzling above the flames Og busied himself with the 
strips of goat skin from which he scraped all the hair and 
particles of flesh that still clung to it. This done he took his 
shell hatchet and cut a tough green sapling and stretched the 
strips of skin from one end of the sapling to the other, to keep 
them from shrinking as they dried. He stretched them taut 
and then to make them still tighter he wedged a long, strong 
stick endways between them and the sapling, proping one end 
against the strips of hide and bracing the other against the 
sapling, bowing it out until it became a tight strumming thing. 

This he set beside the cliff in the full glow of the fire, for he 
wanted the skin to dry out as quickly as possible. He needed 
some of the strips to replace the lashing on his shield, and 
others to tie up bundles of flint and shells and horns and other 
things that he would normally have carried in his tiger-skin 
pack-sack. 


"T°HEIR meal was ready by the time he had finished this 
work, and with the smoking carcass of the rabbit on a flat 
stone between them, he and Ru crouched on the ground and 
began to tear chunks of steaming flesh from it, eating with 
much noisy smacking and grunting and sucking of fingers. 

They lingered over this a long time, and then, because the 
fire was warm and they were tired after their hard hunt of the 
morning, they relaxed against the quartz cliff and rested while 
Og thought with growing rancor of the great cave leopard and 
how it had cheated them of their just quarry. And as he 
thought he began to devise ways of getting even with the 
leopard, for there was developing within him a sense of 
superiority over all things animal. They must fear him, they 
must respect him. He was greater than they. He had killed 
the biggest of them, the mammoth. He had killed the fiercest 
of them, the sabre-toothed tiger. He was greater than any of 
them because he could think. They must respect his greatness. 

Thus did Og’s mind work while the fire died to ashes, and 
Ru, untroubled with thoughts, dozed off to sleep, and the sun 
started downward behind the line of White-Haired-Old-Men. 
Then, because Og realized that he had been wasting his time 
in dreaming, bestirred himself, and taking his turtle-shell shield 
in one hand reached for the sapling on which the strips of goat 
skin were drying in the heat of the fire. He wanted to repair 
the lashings by which he held the shield on his arm or across 
his back when he chose to carry it there. 

But as he picked up the sapling a strange accident hap- 
pened. The strips of skin in drying had shrunken, bowing the 
sapling even more than it had been and forcing the cross piece 
hard against the upright stick. Og did not notice this par- 


knocked against the crosspiece. Instantly the bowed sapling 
snapped straight with a sharp strumming sound that made 
Og jump. At the same time the crosspiece, impelled forward 
by the snap of the bow, whizzed through the air. There was 
a thump and a piercing howl and Ru who had been sleeping 
soundly leaped into the air, then whirled round and round 
clutching at the thick part of his leg. 

Og looked at him in amazement. At first he thought his 
companion had been stung by a bee. But as he looked closer 
he discovered to his astonishment that the crosspiece that 
had been braced against the sapling and the strips of hide was 
sticking in the flesh of Ru’s leg. It had been shot forward with 
such force by the bend of the bow that sharp-pointed as it 
was it had pierced the tough skin and heavy muscle of Ru’s leg. 

Ru pulled this chance arrow out, and thoroughly angry 
turned on Og who was grinning and chuckling. 

“Ts this a way to treat a friend?” he screamed, reaching for 
his stone hammer. 

But he stopped as he saw the look of startled surprise that 
crossed Og’s face. 

“Ru, look! This is—give me that stick!” 

Ru hesitated. He thought Og was going to hurt him again. 
But Og, impatient and angry because a new thought was 
beating home in his brain, seized the stick and wrenched it 
from his hands. Then bracing it crossways in the bow as it 
had been he knocked it loose, and he and Ru saw it go flying 
off among the trees with a vicious humming sound. 

With puckered brow Og examined the bow as he held it in 
his hand, twanged the string again and again, pulled and 
listened to it as it snapped taut. Here was a strange con- 
trivance. It had life, force, power. Could this thing lend the 
wings to his spear that he had longed for this morning? He 
found another stick and fitted it to the strings and drew it 
back to brace the end of it against the bow again so that he 
might knock it off and watch it go flying through space. But 
before he had pulled it all the way back his fingers slipped and 
he let go of it. With a hiss it too whizzed through the air 
hitting a tree-trunk near by and knocking off a piece of bark. 

Then suddenly it dawned upon Og that he had a new and 
wonderful weapon. He picked up his spear and fitting it to 
the bow string pulled it back. But it did not shoot far. It was 
too heavy. The lighter sticks had gone a greater distance and 
with more force. He tried Ru’s spear which was lighter. It 
went swifter. Then he tried another still lighter stick and 
that whizzed out of sight beyond the tree-tops. 

Og yelled in triumph then. He turned to Ru and thumped 
him on the back with enthusiasm. Then he bent low and 
examined the wound in Ru’s leg from which the blood was 


ticularly, but as he laid the thing across his lap one knee—-trickling and pointing exclaimed: 


Baldy 


Young 


T WASN’T much. At 
midnight, he and the 
doctor had got up from 
bed to see the fun. The 

moment the noise burst, they’d 





PART II 


draped themselves in sheets, 
grotesquely enough, and crept 
from the cabin to add to the 
joke 

“A fool thing to do. 
- minutes later, maybe less, I 
heard the doctor 
I was outside, 
then, in the shadows. When I 
heard you, Icame in. Only it 
wasn’t you at all. A strange 
man was prying open my 
trunk!” 

“You saw him? 


” 


Two 


thought I 
coming back. 


Could you 
make out—— 
“You bet I saw him! And 
jumped him, too. I knew right 
away what he was after. There 
must have been another in the 
room, for something: cracked 
me a hot one from behind the 
door. That’sall I knew about it 
tillnow. Listen, Dick, you must 
tell me exactly what you did 
this afternoon. Who you saw. 
Where you went. What you 
said to anybody. Now begin.” 
The boy described the trip 
to the village, omitting nothing. 
“Ha! You mean that Baldy 
—the Dinardo boy—took my 
message to the bank?” 
“Yes. We wanted to save 
time,” 


A little later the chief accompanied by the two boys left camp 
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“Behold! The work of the winged death. Now let the 
cave-cat-with-the-spots hide. We will send our spear flying 
after him faster than he can run.” 

Ru was beginning to comprehend now. He became excited. 
He wanted to try the bow, too. Og gave it to him and he sent 
a stick flying high above the tree-tops. Then he shot another 
and another. And while he amused himself Og was busy with 
his flint and shell knives, working down and sharpening a shaft 
after the pattern of his bigger spear. Soon he had it finished. 
Then taking the bow from Ru he strung it and shot the arrow 
into a near-by tree-trunk. It struck the bark with a thumpand 
stuck there quivering, the point imbedded in the wood. And 
Og and Ru knew then that they had a new weapon more 
deadly than their spears. So the rest of that day they 
worked, and by firelight, until well into the night, and all the 
next day they worked too, sparing only a little time to hunt 
for food. By the following afternoon both of them had stout 
bows and a half dozen flint and obsidian-tipped arrows to their 
credit and were fast learning how to use them with force 
and accuracy. 

“We are masters of everything now. Masters of every 
beast that walks,” said Og. ‘‘Tomorrow we will make the 
leopard the first to know. We will show him the first of all 
how great we are. Tomorrow.” 


HE violet half-light of dawn filled the forest, and far up 

toward the azure heavens behind them where the White- 
Haired-Old-Men reared their peaks into the clouds, the first 
rays of the rising sun washed their snow-capped crowns in a 
bath of gold as Og and Ru awoke, stood up and stretched 
themsleves. 

A few minutes they spent in practice with their bows and 
arrows, for the new weapon still fascinated them with its 
swift, silent power. Then, attending well to the tips of their 
arrows and lashing their heavy shields to their left arms, they 
started out through the forest. They did not take their way 
toward the rocky summit where they had stalked the goat. 
Instead they went deeper into the jungle-like forest, following 
a strange hunting instinct that seemed to tell them the 
direction in which the cave leopard had its lair. 

An hour or more they traveled through a forest so thickly 
grown that it was hard for them to make their way. Then 
they dipped down into a long dark and heavily grown ravine 
that reached back between two foothills, narrowing at its 
upper end until it became a veritable canyon, the forest growth 
giving way to rock shelves and steep-sided cliffs. 

At the entrance to the ravine the two Hairy boys crouched 
in the shelter of a fallen tree and looked cautiously about. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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“Did he know the amount?” 
The Chief’s questions followed 
one another sharply. He 
seemed to be gathering strength 
as the bleeding was staunched. 
“That it was over six hun- 
dred?” 

“T think he did, sir. Ed 
told him to go. I’m not sure.” 

““A scout can’t shift respon- 
sibility that way. Answer for 
yourself. Did Baldy know 
how much money was left in 
camp, or didn’t he? That’s 
what I’m asking?” 

“Yes, sir.” Dick faced the 
Chief. ‘He knew it.” 

“All right. Did he or did 


anybody about it—except Mr. 
Dalton?” As the boy hesi- 
tated, the Director repeated his 
question. 

“Think, boy. This is seri- 
ous business. We've got to get 
that money back.” 

Dick related the Italian’s 
conversation. ‘“‘He said he’d 
told Mr. Dalton about the 
noise. Some other men were 
there, too, in the room. They 
might have heard him say the 
money was six hundred dollars.” 

“Did he ask you about the 
sheet idea? Having us at 
headquarters put them on?” 

“No, sir.” Dick handed the 
doctor a roller bandage and a 
strip of adhesive tape from the 
kit Mr. Moulton had pushed in 
at the door. ‘None of us knew 
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you or Benton say anything to ° 
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about that—not till we saw 
Whichever it was.” 

““You’re mistaken there.”” The Chief bent his head nearer 
the light. “‘Hurry, Doc. I’ve got to get busy. Listen, Dick, 
your friend Baldy knew everything about it. Everything in 
i He came here after supper and suggested it 





Doc come out. Or you. 


’ 


the world. 
himself!” 

“Baldy did? ,He never told us so.” 

“Of course not. He’s not such a fool. But he knew all 
along your noise would clear the parade and the tents in no 
time. Then with the doctor and me racing around in those 
fool sheets, the money’d be alone in the cabin for anybody to 
lift. Naturally, he knew all that. See how it worked?” 

“But——” 

“Where’s he now? I want 
him and Benton at once.” 

“The fellows are kidding 
each other about it and laugh- 
ing.’ Dick glanced through 
the door. ‘Mr. Moulton’s 
calling the roll. I guess he’s 
told them it was a joke.” 

The boy waited till the 
formation broke ranks before 
their tents. His face had 
grown more serious as_ he 
turned back to the Director. 

“Baldy wasn’t in his Tent 
report..Can I run over and , 
see? I'll find him in no time. 
Benton’s coming now.” 

‘Stay where you are. 
Through with me, Doc? 
Good!” The Director got up, 
steadied himself a moment 
against the edge of the table, 
then staggered to the alcove. 
He came back buckling an 
automatic under his coat. 
Already he seemed to be walking better. 

“Doc, you’re in charge for a while. Keep 
things quiet till I get back. See that everybody 
goes right to bed. That means you, too, Dick. 
Don’t let on I’ve been hurt. It isn’t anything 

I’m going now to the Springs wiih 
Before he starts for Oaks. Have Ben- 
T’ll see you both then.” 
Won’t you let me go with 


anyway. 
Smith. 
ton wait till morning. 

“But you’re hardly fit, Chief. 
Smith?” 

The Director slid the end of his belt through its billet with 
a little snap of impatience. ‘‘No thanks, Doc. I’d rather go 
myself. You just keep an eye on the boys. If people think 
they can send a thief to my camp—and get away with it— 
they’re mistaken. See tothe camp.” He left the room abrupt- 
ly, going out by the rear door. 

Dick swung round reproachfully. 
gofor? That cut was fierce!” 

“T know, but it ould bé no use to tie him, considering the 
state of mind he is in! You’ve put your foot in it for fair this 
time.” He glanced at the boy curiously. ‘‘ You’ve heard of 
Baldy’s record, I suppose? That’s why Chief knows he’s got 
to nail him, whatever happens to the rest. See? He was 
warned about that boy before he even came here. The Staff 
were solid against having him at all. Only Chief was sure he 
could handle him. He overruled us. He ran a big risk—and 
lost. It’s other people’s money, that’s the main trouble.” 

“You mean 

“That six hundred dollars belongs to the Council, not 
Chief. See where it leaves him?” 

“But Baldy isn’t a thief! He never took it! I know all 
about him, Doc. Listen, he never even thought of the joke at 
all. Not till Ed and I told him about it. He just happened to 
hear us talking about it yesterday in the woods. Ask Chief.” 

Arguing did no good. The doctor shrugged his shoulders 
and ordered the boy to bed. 





“What did you let him 





EXT morning, there was another meeting, re-enforced by 

two troopers from the state constabulary. The Chief 

was there, head bandaged, still weak, but able to quiz Ed and 

Dick pretty thoroughly a second time. Nothing came of it. 

“You may as well go, I guess. Most of this is my fault. 

I oughtn’t to have allowed it in the first place. Besides, I 
knew what Baldy was and you didn’t. He——” 

“Tf you'll only listen to me, sir—” Dick tried for the third 
time to support his friend. ‘The kid’s scared, that’s all. 
He’ll come back. You'll see he will.” 

“T’m sure he will—with the constabulary to help him 
remember where camp is at. Beat it, fellows. There’s 
nothing you can do.” 

It was after lunch when Dick Mickley called his chum to 
his tent. The place was empty. Eyes bright with excitement, 
the younger boy faced the patrol leader across his cot. 

“Say, Ed, do you still think Baldy’s a crook?” 

“No. I’m sure of it now. Why?” 

“Because you’re dead wrong, if you do.” 

“For Pete’s sake, cut it. Six hundred dollars ought to 
satisfy you.” 

“But he never took it, Ed. Not one red cent!” 
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“T mak’-a that test! 
I walk eet, every foot” 
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“His friends did then. It comes to the same thing. 

“You’re wrong again. They didn’t take it. And neither 
did he.” 

“Talk sense. Who did? 
Where’s he hiding now?” 


What did Baldy run away for? 
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“‘He’s finding the stuff, not cribbing it. Look at this, if 
you’re so darned cock-sure.”’ 

The boy opened his fist and showed a crumpled paper. It 
was very dirty, almost illegible. ‘‘Read that! The bread 
truckman gave it to me a minute ago. Baldy met him early 
this morning and asked him to. Can you make it out?” 

“Golly day!” Benton came to life. - “ What’s it all about?” 

“Where? Oh, that’s just his way of starting. See? He 
says he followed them all night. That means the people that 
got the money. They’re at a cabin near—near Gunner's 
Brook. Least that’s what it looks, like to me.” 

“Yes, that’s it. That’s clear enough.” 

“And we’re to come with help, he means. See? He says 
he’ll stick till we catch up. He’ll lay a trail!” The boy 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘How’s that for nerve! Chief’s got to 
see this. I knew Baldy was game!” 

They wasted no more time. It was a race aeross the 
parade together till they burst into headquarters. The 
Director looked at the note and jumped up. 

““Where’d you get it, Dick? The bread man? Has he gone? 
I want to see him. Quick! Try and catch him. You, Ben- 
ton.” He re-read the scrawl as Ed disappeared. 

““By Jove, the rascal may have done it! If it’s not another 
trick. I wonder.” 

“‘Of course, he’s done it. He’s been following ’em and 
tracking ’em all night.”” Dick’s earnestness told. ‘‘Don’t you 
see he has, Chief? Baldy’s all right. He’s acted; he done 
something, while the rest of us have been sitting round just 
talking. Now you can tell how straight he is.” He paused, 
his body tense. The Director smiled in spite of himself. 

“You’re a real partner when you take to a fellow, Dick. 
Maybe this pal of your’s isn’t as black as he’s been painted.” 

“Of course, he isn’t! See—see what he wrote to us on? 
A page of his Scout Book. That proves he’s all right!” 

“Doubtful logic. But I hope so. I counted on him myself 
at first. Absolutely. Even after I’d heard some pretty nasty 
things. Last night, well, I just couldn’t any longer. Now, 
I’ve got to be shown. We'll be fair, though. Don’t worry. 
Call the doctor, will you? I'll look into it now. See if the 
car’s handy.” 

A little later, the Chief accompanied by the two boys left 
camp. Few saw them go. Most of the scouts had néver even 
heard of the attack, as the state police had warned against 
telling them. 

At Gunner’s Brook they picked up a trooper by way of 
assistance in case of trouble, then hurried on toward the 
cabin. Extreme caution marked their approach. Ed and 
Dick were useful here, for they knew the place better than 
the men, yet their skill merely cost them that much needed 
time. The hut was empty when they closed in on it. 

Ed began at once to prowl round outside, looking for some 
hint of occupancy, some sign of a trail. The trooper, more 
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dubious than ever, joined in the search. The Chief beckoned 
Dick to one side and they entered the cabin together. 

“‘Listen, old man. I wouldn’t take this so much to heart, 
if I were you. It’s more my fault than your’s all through. 
Every bit of it, really. I oughtn’t ever to have left that much 
money in my box. I oughtn’t 
to have let you fool with the 
horn at all. But you're not 
responsible for Baldy. No- 
body is except me. The 
truth is I threw too much 
temptation in his way without 
thinking.” 

“Tt’s not that at all. Baldy’s 
a friend of mine. I really got 
to know him these last few 
days. I tried to give him 
scouting for the real thing. 
Lots of other fellows treated 
him like he’d the mange! It 
wasn’t fair. It was enough to 
make any kid chuck it. Why, 
nobody ever seemed to think 
he’d do anything else.” 

“You still believe in him 
then? Don’t you honestly 
think this is a trick to waste 
our time?” 

“No, sir, I don’t. What 
would he do that for even if he 
were with the thief?” Dick’s 
jaw stiffened. ‘If we can’t 
find some sign of him here it’s 
because something’s happened 
to him. Maybe they’ve hurt 
him or taken him off some- 
where. While we fool round 
and do nothing. It’s “i 

a“ But: ” 

“Tf that’s scouting, I don’t 
see it.” The boy fought to 
control himself. ‘‘Aren’t we 
going to try and follow them 
up? Can’t we see if 4 

What they might have done 
remains a problem they never 
settled. Badly solved it himself by walking in at the door. 

His shirt, not much to boast of the day before, now hung 
in ragged strips from his shouldei. His knees were cross-cut 
and torn with briers. One stocking had dropped to his shoe; 
the other was gone altogether. But under the tangle of hair, 
his dark eyes flashed merrily. White teeth gleamed as he 
saluted. 

“Ha! I mak’-a the nother test. I pass-a the fourteen-a 
hike!” ? 

“Baldy!” Dick sprang forward. 
message. Where have they gone?” 











““Where—we got your 


“Call the cop, Dick! Get him in here quick!” The 
Chief caught the Italian’s arm. ‘Hurry, boy! How. far 


were you able to follow? Can we still catch up? Where did 
they go?” 

“T mak’-a that test! I walk eet, every foot.” He kicked 
out a dusty shoe. ‘‘My boss he be glad he let-a me come. 
Those t’ief? You ask me where I follow? Ugh! Right up to 
step of the jail.” 

*'Faall? 

“Sure-a Mike. You theenk-a I let-a that Dominic go? 
I’m not-a so beeg a fool. He kill-a me certain if I do that. 
So he stay in the jug where he belong.” 

The Chief felt at his bandaged head and sat down, a bewil- 
dered expression creeping over his face. 

“Dominic who? Jail where? Test what? 
better begin further back.” 

Baldy grinned as the trooper and Benton ran into the room. 
He’d never been such a center of attraction before—and 
rather liked it. 

“‘FEet is vera leetle, but I tell you eet queek. I come to the 
village with my frien’s yest’rday. With you. An’ with you. 
That is old story. I carry the message to the bank. Eet 
mak’-a me proud, all that joke what we play. So I talk-a too 
much. Thees Dominic he hear-a me. I see heem. You 
understan’?”’ 

““Who is Dominic?” 

“One vera bad man. We know heem in Leetle It’ly. When 
I seen heem in the bank, I theenk-a eet no good. No good that 
he hear about that much-a mon. Eeet mak’-a me mad I talk. 
But I forget eet for a leetle in the fun we t’ree mak’ coming 
home.” 

The boy explained howhe’d thought of the sheet masquerade 
later. He wanted to surprise his new chums by adding some- 
thing on his own account. 

“‘Then I theenk-a once more of that mon. All that much-a 
mon loose in the camp. I theenk of that Dominic who hear 
what I say in the bank. So I mak’ up my mind to watch. 
Till midnight I watch. After the noise begin, I still watch. 
He come, that fella, lak’ I theenk he will. I see heem t’row 
off hees sheet an’ run for eet.” 

(Concluded on page 31) 


I reckon you’d 
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Not a star—not even 


HE forest was pitch black. 
a glimpse of the full tropical moon was to be seen 
through the densely matted roof of the jungle. 
Four giant negroes squatted close to the flickering 
flames of a lone sentinel fire, gnawing ceaselessly on chunks of 


baboon meat. Far off in the jungle there was a guttural 
cough, then’a plaintive, re-echoing scream, then silence. The 
blacks ceased chewing for a moment and looked off into the 
eerie shrouds of the night. 

“He he!” one of them giggled softly. “Dat leopard done 
kill anudder monkey!”” They they continued chewing. Job 
and Thomas and David, gnawing hungrily on pieces of tough 
baboon, with Ezekiel watching them slyly from behind his own 
chunk of dark red meat. 

Ezekiel had a lean and hungry look. The scarlet cloth 
around his naked loins shone out brillantly in the fire light, 
accentuating the greasy blackness of his body. He looked 
almost like a shriveled up ebony skeleton as he squatted by the 
fire with his sharp knees jutting up beside him. His narrow 
face was expressionless—all save the two gimlet eyes that 
gleamed like beads of obsidian, dark and penetratingly alive— 
like eyes that were able to look even through the blackness of 
the jungle night. 

The huge black bodies of David and Thomas and Job 
towered over Ezekiel and were almost twice his weight. 
The muscles of their great broad shoulders moved smoothly 
under their glossy skin, massed up about their chest and 
shoulders by a life spent in arduous labors on the rice and 
sugar plantations of the coast. Since their early youth they 
had labored day in, day out, in the hot sun, planting rice and 
sugar-cane—and cutting rice and sugar-cane. 

Then one memorable day, word had come down from the 
interior jungle that gold and diamonds had been discovered. 
Two blacks had returned with enough treasure to buy them a 
long time of gay idleness. There was much talk of fortune 
among the plantation laborers. . 

““Wha’ we working on dis plantation tor?” David had 
asked Thomas as they squatted down amongst the tall cane 
to rest for a secluded moment, out of sight of the white over- 
seer. 

“Dunno!” Thomas had gruntled noncommittingly. 

‘Les’ go in de brush an’ find di’mon’s!”’ 

At first Thomas had been greatly awed with the suggestion. 
The white plantation owners had been careful to spread 
horrifying tales of the great dangers that lay hid in the jungle. 
The white men on the plantation had wanted to keep the 
blacks on the coast where they would work in the estates. 
Yes, it was rumored that there were deadly snakes and fevers 
in the jungle, and other stories of a mysterious creature called 
a Dodo, half man, half beast, able to carry a man under each 
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‘The Voodoo Doctor 
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arm. The plantation owners didn’t 
want the blacks to run away and 
seek treasures in the jungle. 


Just at that moment his 
white chicken 
egg and began to cackle 


UT David and Thomas _ had 

talked it over more at length with 
Job, a big negro who had been bap- 
tized in the Christian church. Job 
was not so easily influenced by the 
stories of the dangers. He prided 
himself on being a Christian like the 
white men, and not like David and 
Thomas, a worshiper of dim voodoo 
gods. Job said that he would go. 

Ezekiel, a voodoo doctor to whom 
David and Thomas had gone for 
advice, had realized quickly that here 
again was a good chance for him to 
reap the rewards of other men’s 
energies without doing a stroke of 
work. He had been able to make a 
good easy living posing as a voodoo 
doctor—a mysterious medicine man 
to whom the plantation blacks con- 
fided_ religiously—and passed 
regularly. But a law had been passed 
prohibiting the voodoo meetings from 
the plantations and Ezekiel was 
looking for another job. 

“Will go with you.” Ezekiel had 
announced. ‘‘ Make voodoo medicine, 
bring luck, fine plenty dianon’a. You 
give me one share!” And Ezekiel 
hastily looked up the successful 
blacks who had brought down the 
first diamonds and inveigled them to 
come into his hut at night for a 
seance. He slyly coaxed them to give him much information 
regarding the place where they had found their diamonds. 

Thomas and David were much in favor of Ezekiel, but Job, 
not being a believer in voodooism, was in favor of taking 
someone who would do physical labor, one who would paddle 
and dig and hunt. 

“Ezekiel able work big magic!’”’ Thomas had declared. 
“Live in de jungle all right if Ezekiel come along. ”’ 

So on a dark night the four had crept down to the river’s 
edge, and silently placed their few belongings, and some care- 
fully hoarded food, into a long dug-out canoe. Then they 
paddled hastily out into the cavernous mouth of the jungle 
river, digging furiously into yellow .water all night. When 
the new day had dawned they were outside of civilization— 
back in the jungle which was like the home of their an- 
cestors. 

For fourteen days they had paddled like untiring machines 
up the muddy waterway—paddled and 
sweated up the river that was to take 
them into a country where a great treas- 
ure was hid. Even Ezekiel at times 
attempted to paddle feebly—Ezekiel the 
witch doctor who had come along not 
to work but to earn an easy share of 
the profits by making black magic. He 
had brought a little chest of mysterious 
fetishes and had a white chicken and 
a black duck, his chief stock in trade. 
A voodoo doctor without a white chicken 
and a black duck was not a voodoo doc- 
tor at all. To himself he giggled often, 
thinking how rich he was going to be- 
come when Job and Thomas and David 
began to dig for diamonds. 

After the fourteenth day Ezekiel had 
noticed a small creek on the right bank 
of the river and his sharp, falcon eyes 
quickly told him that someone had pushed 
a boat up through the lilies that were at 
the mouth. He risked a guess that 
this was the creek where the two negroes 
had made the original discovery. It 
must have been just at that moment 
that his white chicken laid an egg in the 
bow of the boat and began to cackle. 
So Ezekiel quickly took advantage of 
this opportunity by announcing that 
this was a sign that they should turn 
into the creek. 

Thomas and David looked at each 


laid an 





fees 








other and at Job. They had had a sign—a real voodoo good- 
luck sign! The voodoo gods under Ezekiel’s guidance were 
already beginning to help them! 

“You gonna believe in voodoo pretty soon!” David laughed 
at Job’s previous skepticism. 

They turned the canoe into the creek and paddled through 
the broad leaves of the lilies. The creek turned sharply to 
the left. 

After about an hour’s paddling Ezekiel suddenly caught a 
glimpse of a rusty tin can, stuck upside down over a small 
stick on shore. This was the marker which the successful 
negroes had told Ezekiel about in the midnight conference. 

Ezekiel forthwith, for the sake of a bigger effect on his 
companions, had surreptitiously knocked the black duck over- 
board. The duck swam quickly toward the shore. 

“We gotta go ’shore!” Ezekiel announced with serious 
tones. ‘Duck jump overboard: Voodoo gods say go ’shore.”’ 


O FOR two weeks Job and David and Thomas had been 
digging here and there in the nearby jungle, without even 

a glimmer of a diamond. Once again they had moved camp 
to a fresh spot. In the morning they would dig another test 
pit, and try to find a diamond. 

The light of the sentinel fire lit up the high cavity of the 
forest like a lamp burning within a stygian cave. 

“Yo’ sure got mak’ bigger magic!” grumbled David as he 
put aside his meal—saving a piece of the meat for the morning. 

“Vea,” Thomas added, “You gotta talk to dem voodoo 
gods plenty, an’ find out quick where diamon’ am!”’ 

““Wha’ you mean ‘where diamon’ am?’”’ Ezekiel asked. 

“Talk to voodoo an’ ask for sign where we can find dia- 
mon’! Job had been washing a great deal of useless 
jungle gravel without finding anything but some little specks 
of gold. He was beginning to be somewhat disgusted, and 
very tired. ‘Suppose you make some magic now—to- 
night!”’ he “You bin eatin’ a lot but you ain’t 
done nuthin’!” 

Ezekiel was not pleased with the turn the conversation had 
taken. He wanted to go to sleep. To-morrow would be time 
enough to worry. But he knew that now that Job had spoken 
he would have to do something to give the appearance of 
having earned his board. Standing up he managed after a few 
moments to straighten his scrawny legs. Then he walked 
stiffly over to where the chicken and the duck were tied to a 
peg in the ground. He reached down and pulled a white 
feather from the chicken and a black feather from the duck. 
He walked back to the fire again and keeling down he stuck the 
quills into the ground one beside the other. Then he com- 
menced to chant. At first he only mumbled sorrowfully, 
almost to himself, then his tones rose louder and more coaxing; 
a moment more and he began chanting vehemently, almost 
as though he were engrossed in angry conversation. David 
and Thomas and Job looked on anxiously. 

“David stand up!” Ezekiel grunted suddenly. 
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David obediently rose from the fireside. He stood up, tall 
and massive, with his oily skin shining like softly polished 
ebony. His scarlet loin cloth was like a bright splash of blood 
in the fire glow. Ezekiel produced an old rag he habitually 
carried tucked in his loin cloth. He used it deftly to blindfold 
David’s eyes. Then, with David standing stiffly alert, tower- 
ing over Ezekiel like a great black shadow, Ezekiel stuck the 
two feathers in the ground close to David’s feet. He placed 
his shrunken lips to David’s thigh and began sucking loudly, 
then began spitting upon the ground. 

“Gettin’ bad spirits out of David!”” Thomas whispered 
to Job. 

The chanting began afresh, a little faster than before—a 
wordless song that had no meaning to anyone except Ezekiel. 
David stood like a statue. The song of the witch doctor, 
wordless though it was, aroused the primitive instincts of 
his ancestors. His body swayed, a little at first, then more 
regularly moving with the rhythm of the chant. Thomas and 
even Job began to sway back and forth as they sat by the fire. 


ZEKIEL clapped his hands together with a sudden force 
that bit into the darkness as though it had been a muffled 
drum. “Voodoo say for David to walk in jungle,” Ezekiel 
droned as he sprang up and began turning David round and 
round. Making sure that he was not headed toward any of 
the directions in which they had already dug unsuccessfully, 
he shoved him off into the jungle. 

David walked off unsteadily, groping ahead of him with 
his huge paws—a blind man in a stygian forest. He had 
not taken over twenty paces before his foot suddenly caught 
in a twisted root, and he fell to the ground, with a 
painful grunt. 

“Vea!” Ezekiel rasped, quick to take advantage 
of the accident. ‘‘ Voodoo say diamon’ in groun’ just 
where you fall down!” 

David tore the blindfold from his face and limped 
back to the fire to get his sharp-edged spade. He 
wanted to find out right away if Ezekiel was telling 
the truth. 

“No,” Ezekiel stopped him. 
til mornin’!” 

Ezekiel wanted a few hours’ respite before he would 
have to witness the result of his ceremonial predic- 
tion—a few hours’ leeway before David would be 
digging down into the jungle floor, and not finding 
diamonds perhaps. In the meanwhile he would have 
time to think out some other plan of action. 

Job and David and Thomas climbed into their 
hammocks and were asleep in a very few moments. 
Ezekiel was restless, and quite unable to sleep. Try 
as he would he was not able to think up any way to 
find the place where the first black men had 
dug their diamonds. But he felt sure that 
if they had found diamonds in the surround- 
ing jungle, there must be some more dia- 
monds in other places. He thought that 
he would take another walk in the forest 
during the morning and see if he could find 
any traces of an old camp. The blacks had 
told him that they had tried to cover up all 
signs behind them, but maybe they had over- 
looked something. 

The guttural, thunderous howling of the 
red baboons pierced the jungle an hour 
before dawn—when the vaguest glow of 
light was just beginning to seep down through 
the cold misty canopy of the forest. 

“Daylight comin’!”’ David yelled. He 
made haste to throw off the old burlap 
blanket. At night the negroes put on all 
the clothes they had, even to tying old rags 
around them to keep out the chill air of the night. The 
jungle might be an oven in the day, but at night it was 
peculiarly chilly. 

David, followed closely by Thomas and Job, found the spot 
where he had fallen. He commenced to dig immediately. 
The surface of the ground was matted with roots, but when 
he had chopped through these with the sharpened edge of 
his spade he was able to sink more easily into the whitish 
clay—then in another moment had dug up a mass of bluish 
clay, sticky and solid like putty. 

“Groun’ sure look good!’ Thomas whispered. They had 
heard that when they found diamonds there would always 
be some blue clay around them. 

“Course it is!” Ezekiel declared loudly. ‘“Caint fool dem 
voodoo gods!” 

Job picked up a few handfuls of the heavy clay and dumped 
them into a large shallow metal pan, one of the three gold 
washing batels which they had brought up from the coast, 
to wash the treasure from the mud. He crossed over and 
squatted down in the shallow edge of the creek and began 
swirling the clay around in the pan, half submerged beneath 
the water. Kneading the clay thoroughly with his fingers, 
separating the gravel in it and allowing the water to wash 
away the lighter particles, he soon had discarded the greater 
part of the original contents: Round and round he swirled 
the pan, allowing a little water to wash in over one edge, 
mix a moment with the clay, and flow off over the other 
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side of the pan—gradually washing everything out of the pan 
except the heaviest sediments. Gold and diamonds are 
relatively heavy. 

Job finally stood up, carefully draining the last bit of water 
out of the batel pan. Ezekiel had been watching David as he 
dug deeper and deeper into the bed of blue clay. 

“Hot dawg!’’ came the sudden shout from Job. ‘Hot 
dawg! Diamon’ come!” David and Thomas and Ezekiel 
leapt toward Job. Job was holding out to them a bright, 
scintillating crystal that sparkled even in the dull light of the 
jungle. 

“Found it first time!’’ Job explained excitedly. 

“Ezekiel done good dis time!” David admitted happily. 

Ezekiel’s eyes gleamed—he licked his lips. A big load had 
been taken off his mind. Now he could eat! 

“Real diamond for true!” Job insisted turning the hexag- 
onal gem over and over in his great palm. 

“Bite it an’ make sure!”’ Thomas suggested. 
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He rapidly crept toward the jungle, chanting all the while 


Job put the crystal between his teeth and tried to crush it. 
It would not break. Hespatit out again. “‘Won’t break... . 
MUS’ be diamon’!” 

Ezekiel was very much more comfortable than he had been 
an hour or so previous. To tell the truth, he had been scared 
stiff at the thought of what his companions might do if he 
continued to stall, and did not find diamonds for them to dig. 
It was a tremendous piece of good luck that his hoax had 
worked out so successfully. He rolled his eyes contentedly. 
Sweet rice! Now they could all go to the Portuguese trader 
who had recently come up the creek, and buy some food. 


|B ater had gone to work again quickly, and Thomas had 
grabbed another pan to help Job in the washing of the 
blue clay. Ezekiel sat down on a log, like a real prophet. 
Secretly he prayed fervently, to all the gods in the world, 
that the good luck would hold. 

“‘Sweet potato!”’ Job yelled a moment later when his eyes 
beheld the glitter of another diamond in his pan. Thomas 
was only a moment later in discovering a diamond in his own 
pan. “Me too,” he called to Thomas. “Hot dawg, plenty 
of diamon’ here!” 

Every pan yielded a diamond, some small but often one or 
two good sized crystals were found in one pan. At noon they 
had ten good sized diamonds and some twenty-five smaller 
chips, like specks of diamonds broken off big gems. 


“We sure found a good place!” David said. ‘“Le’s we 
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stop now—go to trader and buy some food. Dig more 


later!” 


That seemed to meet with the approval of all. But Ezekiel 


‘had been busy with some very special thoughts of his own. 


He was never contented with what came his way—always 
wanting to do a little extra scheming, trying for a little extra 
profit. 

“Me tell you what,” he suggested blandly. ‘You no sabe 
how to get plenty money from trader. He cheat you too 
much. No, you take diamon’ an’ ask how much he pay. 
Don’t sell. Give dem to me an’ I go back an’ make him pay 
more!” 

“How so?” Thomas wanted to know. 

“Never mind,” Ezekiel shook his head slyly. 
him pay!” 

After some little discussion, and as no one had any ob- 

jections to making all the money they could, Thomas and 
David and Job started off for the trading post, with the idea 
of getting the trader to fix a price, and then return and give 
the diamonds to Ezekiel and let him sell them—for a higher 
price than the trader would originally offer. 
- Job had been somewhat disturbed over Ezekiel’s apparent 
success. He began wondering if what the mission teachers 
had told him was entirely true. Why should he go on be- 
lieving in the white man’s one God when the voodoo gods were 
able to perform such wonders—to be of such help to him? 
Surely the voodoo gods had led Ezekiel to success. 

But he had little more time to think about it, for Thomas 
and David were already waiting for him. He hastened after 
them. The trader was about half an hour away. 


“Me make 


O SOONER had they disappeared than Eze- 

kiel made haste to use the time profitably, as 
he had schemed. He grabbed the shovel and dug 
several lumps of clay out of the pit. Then he carried 
them to the creek in a washing-pan and began wash- 
ing the dirt. As luck would have it he found not one 
but five good sized crystals in the bottom of the 
pan after the clay had been thoroughly washed. 
From another batch of clay he found a big diamond 
—within an hour he had found twenty-eight very 
good gems, and judging that it might be dangerous 
to carry on his work longer at this time, he replaced 
the pan and the spade and climbed into his ham- 
mock. He wrapped the diamonds in a piece of 
rag and stuck them out of sight next to his skin 
under his loin cloth. He lay in apparent deep 
slumber when his companions returned to camp 
a moment later. 

“He done offered plenty money!” David 
called to Ezekiel as the three blacks came into 
camp. Ezekiel seemed to have been awak- 
ened with a start. ‘‘Huh?” he asked. 

“Trader say he give one hundre’ dollar!” 
David exclaimed. ‘Oh, he got some good 
food too!” It was the first time any of 
them had ever thought of one hundred 
dollars all at once. On the plantations their 
pay was twenty-four cents a day. 

Ezekiel held out his hand for the little pill 
bottle into which they had dropped the 
diamonds. ‘Not ’nuff money!” he insisted. 
“Me go talk little bit—get maybe twenty- 
five dollar mo’.” 

David relinquished the vial of diamonds. 
Thomas looked admiringly at the witch 
doctor. Job’s face was expressionless like a 
mask; his eyes were a little brighter than 
usual, as he watched Ezekiel hasten off into 
the jungle toward the trading station. 

The trading post which the Portuguese 
trader had set up was as yet only a crude, wattled shelter 
covered with a tar-paper roof, and surrounded by a high 
walled stockade, with only one gate right in front of the shop. 
Ezekiel, watching out of the corner of his eyes, sneaked through 
the gate and into the large room of the trading post. He stood 
suddenly before a high boarded counter and grimaced. The 
yellow-faced Portuguese behind the counter rubbed his hands 
together. He had brought up a good supply of food and fancy 
trade goods believing he would have a chance to make a litile 
fortune for himself—a fortune by buying diamonds and gold 
from the blacks who had preceded him up the river and from 
the many others he guessed would follow him. He planned 
to buy diamonds and gold cheap for cash—and then to 
get the cash back again in return for his merchandise, at 
another profit. é 

“Morning, boss!”’ Ezekiel saluted cordially. 

“Morning!” the Portuguese replied, balancing his scales. 

Ezekiel rolled the diamonds out of the little vial into his 
hand and laid them carefully on the counter before the trader. 

“How much you pay for dese diamon’?” 

The trader weighed them carefully—he immediately rec- 
ognized the diamonds as being the same ones the other pre- 
ceding black men had offered for sale. But he kept his own 
council, 

“One hundred dollars!” he estimated after doing some half 
secretive figuring on a piece of paper. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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larger and not a great distance away and ee — 


there Peter made out the charred remains of 
a fire, pieces of discarded clothing and several | 
grease-smeared cooking utensils. 

“Lookout station,” hissed Vom Worter. | 





Stripping dried cocoanut fiber from a near- 





Pirate Island 
(Continued from page 5) 


by palm the mate borrowed a powder flask 
from one of the men and mixing the coarse 
black grains thick in the fiber kneaded it all 
into a ball of quick firing tinder. 
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“There, Peter. Have you flint and steel 





“The pirates, they——” 


E STOPPED and held up his hand in warning Peter be- 
came tense. So did the others. Some one was coming. 
Presently a tawny skinned Spaniard with cutlass swinging 
at his side stepped into the opening not twenty feet from where 
they crouched, and shading his eyes looked out to sea. Then 
muttering something under his breath he broke into a lilting 
sea chanty and walked toward the remnants of the signal fire. 
Vom Worter had taken off his ponderous wooden shoes. 
In naked feet, as noiseless as a panther, he slipped from be- 
hind the rock and catlike made a sudden rush. The Spaniard, 
startled, turned to face him. This was the last place in the 
world in which he had expected to be attacked. Before his 
fingers could close upon the grip of one of the pistols in his 
belt Vom Worter launched a tremendous fist against his jaw 
and the pirate staggered backward, then collapsed in a heap 
in the embers of the dead fire. 

The mate stood over him a moment and glared down. It 
was as if he debated there whether to kill him or not. Then 
suddenly he unclenched his fists and turning the man over 
untied the gay sash that he wore for a belt. Slipping the pis- 
tols into his own belt and passing the cutlass on to Peter, he 
tied the pirate’s hands and feet and wadded a gag between his 
staggering jaws. Then dragging him into the shadow of 
a nearby rock he left him. 

“This is bad,” he rumbled. “We are on the pirate’s 
island. This is Crespo’s Isle of Terror for certain. What ill 
luck brought Captain Kronk blundering here? Look below.” 

He pointed toward the far side of the island westward. 
Peter could see a promontory extending out into the sea and 
behind it, curving until its contour was lost behind the tree 
tops, a sheltering bay, on the shores of which were three small 
boats drawn up in the sand. 

“Down there somewhere is their stronghold. Fortune 
needs must favor us or we are lost; doomed to a more hideous 
fate than if we had stayed on board the Adventurer, for Crespo 
has short shrift and a horrible end for anyone who comes to 
his island.” 

Peter could see his companions pale even under the ruddy 
sea tan of their weather-beaten faces. A cold fear clutched 
at his heart too. Here was adventure indeed, but adven- 
ture that was likely to have a grim ending. He began to 
wonder whether, after all, what he had thought was good 
fortune in throwing him in with Captain Kronk was only 
bitter Fate, slowly leading him on to a terrible death at the 
hands of Crespo. The mate detected the fear that gripped 
his small crew. 

“Tut, tut. Buck up hearties. So far so good, as the 
English say. We've accounted for their man on the hill 
here. Fortune let us reach the top just as they were 
changing watches. We are not detected yet, and seven 
Dutchmen are as good as a hundred Spanish pirates if 
given half a chance.” 

He glanced out to sea. The big galleon, a mountain of 
sail, was reaching toward the western point of the island. 
In her wake with tattered canvas and shattered rigging 
limped the Adventurer 

“Twill take them the space of two sand glasses before 
they reach port and by that time darkness will be down. 
Hark you men, most of the 
Spanish crew is on board the 
galleon. Yonder is the path 
to their stronghold. Let us 
see what we shall see and 
understand what manner of 
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ttouble we are facing. Come. 
Silently though.” 
OM WORTER, with 


drawn cutlass in his right 
hand and cocked pistol gripped 
in his left, started down the 
path by which the watch had 
ascended the hill. Peter fol- 
lowed him and presently the 
whole boat crew was slipping 
as silently as they could down 
the winding path that led to 
the foot of the hill and the 
great curving bay behind the 
promontory. It was a well 
cleared and well used path 
and their progress, though 
cautious, was swift. Soon the 
trees began to thin out, and 
presently Vom Worter held up 
his cutlass and motioned a 
warning. He led the way off 
into the undergrowth then, 
and working toward the beach 
gained a position on the edge 
of the tangle from which they 


could see a strange group of palm-thatched buildings, some 
of them of huge proportions. 

Evidently most of the pirate crew were on board the galleon, 
for there were few Spaniards to be seen on the beach. One 
dressed in corslet and glittering headpiece with a long lashed 
whip in hand was driving some black slaves to the task of 
trundling casks and bales of loot into one of the palm- 
thatched storehouses. Several others, in leather jerkins 
with gay sashes and breeches, lounged on the beach, their 
armor thrown carelessly aside. Peter could see that many 
of them wore blood-stained bandages. 

For an hour or longer the seven seamen crouched in hiding 
and watched the activities of the pirates, nor did they stir 
until they saw the pirates lounging on the beach becoming 
strangely excited. All were gazing out toward the entrance 
to the harbor and Peter looking in that direction saw the 
galleon with shortened sail making the entrance while just 
behind her moved the Adventurer. 

Still they lingered in their hiding place until they saw the 
galleon and her prize come to anchor and saw boatload after 
boatload of pirates put off toward the beach. Then Vom 
Worter clutched Peter by the arm. 

“Look you, Peter,” he spoke, “mark the wherry on the 
beach well. Remember it and how she lies. I have a plan.” 


Eien mate pointed to a small boat a little way up the 
beach from the point where the other boats were 
drawn up. 

“Come,” grunted the bewhiskered old seaman, and leading 
the way he withdrew deeper into the jungle. Well away 
from the edge of the beach he called a halt. 

“Listen, men, ’tis a desperate chance, but the only one we 
have except to linger on this island heaven knows how long 
and perhaps in the end be caught and murdered by Crespo’s 


men. Here’s my plan. Vote yea or nay and I'll accept your 
decision. In a short while night will close down. Most of 
the Spaniards will come ashore for their carouse. We must 


get them all on shore. When all is ready you, Peter, must 
play your part. You are young and swift. Do you creep 
close to that long storehouse where the slaves were working 
and with flint and steel touch fire to it. The pirate loot is 
there. They will call all hands ashore to fight the blaze. We 
will be waiting in that wherry I marked on the beach, and 
when the galleon is deserted we will take her if we can, and 
if needs be turn her guns on the pirates while we escape. It 
is a desperate chance and none of us may live through the 
adventure, but I am willing to lead the way if you will all stand 
back of me. How say you?” 

Silence fell on the little group. 

Then Peter moistened his dry lips with his tongue and spoke 
first. 

“T'll play my part,” he said. 

“T’m with you,” said another. 

“And I.” “And I,” answered the rest. 

“Good men,” exclaimed Vom Worter his eyes dancing 
with a strange fierce light. “Peter I’ll show you how to 
make some tow. Come ’twill be dark in a few minutes 
now.” 





He gave thrust for thrust and parry for parry 


handy? Good.” 

The little party waited then in silence until the tropical 
night closed down and the dripping jungle began to echo 
with its strange night noises. Then they crept cautiously 
toward the beach again. 

From their hiding place of the afternoon they looked cut 
upon a weird scene. A big fire had been kindled on the 
beach and Spaniards lounged about it singing and drinking 
while black slaves, their naked backs glistening in the fire- 
light, dragged out long tables and benches and brought pan- 
nikins of steaming food from a cooking fire. 

“?T will seem as if the whole slimy crew were there now,” 
mumbled Vom Worter, “but we'll make sure they are all 
ashore. Now, Peter. Be careful, and get back here so soon 
as you have kindled your fire.” 

Until he actually started slipping through the dark forest 
Peter had not fully realized the peril of his part in the desper- 
ate work. But as soon as he had quit the little group of 
seamen and found himself slinking in the somber shadows 
where the beach and the jungle met, his heart began to pound 
furiously. _His mouth grew dry and parched and he clutched 
his wad of tow and flint and steel with a tense fierceness. 
Every instinct made him want to turn back and seek the com- 
panionship of his friends again. Only will-power and de- 
termination drove him to his task. 

Slipping along from one heavy shadow to another he ap- 
proached closer and closer to the pirate village. He drew so 
near to some of the groups of carousing men that he could 
distinguish their ugly sodden features in the firelight, and he 
could not but shudder as he thought of what would happen to 
him were he discovered at his work. 

Still he crept forward until soon he was in the deep shadow 
of the long storehouse building. Running along the palm- 
thatched side to the rear he crouched in the darkness, laid 
his wad of tinder on the ground and with flint and steel sus- 
pended above it waited a moment to collect his nerves and 
steady his hands. Oh, if only the first spark would kindle 
the fame! He was almost afraid that he could not hold 
in his jumping nerves to strike a proper light should the tow 
hold fire. 

When his hands ceased to tremble, he struck. The rasp of 
the steel across the rough flint sounded to Peter as loud as 
a pistol shot in the blackness of the night. Again and again 
he struck, and then again before a spark leaped full into the 
tinder and lay there glowing. Seizing the tow, Peter nursed it 
between his hands, breathing upon it softly until suddenly it 
burst into flame. A moment he held it to the thatching in one 
place, and then another, then forcing the flaming tinder deep 
into the dried wall of the building in still a third place, Peter 
bolted into the shadows, and scuttling like a rabbit hurried 
down the beach to where Vom Worter and the others waited 
for him 

“Ts it fired? Good, Peter. Come. The wherry, now, 
before the flames show them our presence.” 


OFTLY they made their way down the yielding sand of the 
beach until they reached the little boat they had marked 
during the afternoon. The pirates were growing noisier and 
more boisterous. A black slave was marching through the 
throng beating a huge brass 
gong. The pirates welcomed 
him with shouts and began to 
gather around the tables on 
the sand, as the seven seamen 
with as little noise as pos- 
sible slipped the wherry down 
the beach and into the night- 
shrouded water. A few stout 
strokes .carried them through 
the dark well away from the 
beach toward where the lighted 
lanterns on the stern marked 
the pirate ship. 

“Lay toit,men. Let’s reach 
the galleonere they discover the 
fire,” mumbled Vom Worter. 

The wherry leaped ahead 
under the force of their lusty 
strokes. Vom Worter in the 
stern steered a wide circling 
course so as to come up under 
the galleon’s counter. They 
had almost gained her towering 
sides when wild shouts burst 
forth and an instant later with 
a terrific explosion a sheet of 
flames leaped skyward. 

“Blood and wound! There 
was powder in that store- 
house!” hissed Vom Worter 
glancing shoreward. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Tongues of Flame 


HE fire on Crow Creek was corralled. From the 
sparse cover of Douglas fir and spruce on the steep 
slope south of the creek, smoke still rolled lazily in 
the September morning air. Here and there within 
the blackened area, some punky, dead snag scattered sparks 
irom its flaming top, and now and then there came the crash 
of distant falling trees. But this was all safely within the 
line. At the top of the timbered ridge across the creek, to 
the south, a four-foot fire line had been dug deep down to 


r- 


mineral soil. 

From the ridge-top in two irregular wings, the trench 
extended down to the creek, thus encircling the fire and making 
it safe on the east, south, and west. This trench was carefully 
back-fired. Close to its edge, fire had been set just inside the 
line, and watched until it crept back to meet the main fire, 
leaving a safe, non-inflammable black burn at the points of 
greatest danger. On the north side alone there was no trench. 
Here, the creek furnished an ample barrier. An area of fifty 
acres of fire was thus encircled. 

It was still early. Thirty fire-fighters had been paid off and 
gone their way down the trail. A string of pack horses had 


followed them, taking most of the equipment, most of the _ 


supplies, and all the tents except one. 


There’s a man by the name of Grogman. Dop’t run any cattle 
either. But he owns all the country for ten miles around him 
in all directions, wherever he happens to be. I mean he thinks 
he owns it. He don’t believe in rangers, seems like, and sets 
fires just to be ornery.” 

“T’d like to meet him.” 

“So would I, if he was on the end of a long pole, with a ring 
in his nose. He’s got it in for capitalists, and he seems to 
think I’m one. Don’t know how he figures it.” The ranger 
grinned; then pulled at the lead rope. “Well, be good. T’ll 
see you in a week or ten days.” 


NTIL the middle of the afternoon, Sid patrolled the 
trench, and walked up and down the trail on the north 
side of the creek. Just across was the fire. But unless 
some burning, dead tree should fall directly across the 
stream, scattering’sparks and burning limbs in the dry grass, 
there would be no danger. Only four such snags were 
near enough to the creek to deserve attention, and by the 
middle of the afternoon two of these had fallen, harmlessly, 
on the south side. 
Sid turned down the trail, and climbed up the steep, open 
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and ride along. Go wherever you please. I know you, 
Grogman, and I’ve caught you in the act of setting a fire. 
As soon as I get in, there’ll be a warrant out for you. The 
best thing you can do is to report for trial and not make any 
trouble about it. I’m busy anyhow. Got to go up and put 
out that fire you set. Get on your horse and ride along!” 

With the black muzzle still threatening, Grogman hesitated, 
as if planning rapidly. 

“So You aim to swear out a warrant for me, eh? I could 
fix you all right, so you wouldn’t swear out no warrant. I 
know something that beats the old-fashioned way though.” 
With his left hand, he untied a leather string with which a coil 
of light rope was bound to the saddle. Then he motioned 
with the barrel of his pistol toward a dead, punky spruce tree, 
about a foot in diameter, which stood a few, yards from the 
tent. “Just step over to this here tree, son, and we'll see 
about it.” 

Sid waited, trying to think. 

“Step along, now, or I might have to drill some holes!” 

With hands raised, Sid walked to the tree. Perhaps it 
would be best to comply for the time being, and to watch 
every chance to gain the advantage. 

“Put your arms around it!” Grogman 





Sid Turner seated himself on a log be- 
side the ranger, and grinned comfort- 
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} kicked out with his hobnailed boots at 
the man on the opposite side of the 








this side, it wouldn’t be two minutes be- 
fore it was up to the top of the ridge.” 
Sid studied the open, steep, sage-covered slope to the 
north. Only an occasional lone yellow-pine broke the 
monotony of sagebrush and bunch grass. If fire ever crossed, 
it would sweep for half a mile upward, like a great wave. 
“But it isn’t going to cross,”’ Sid proclaimed confidently. 

Goodwin changed the subject. ‘Your horses gone out?” 

“Saw ’em both yesterday afternoon, about a half mile 
down the trail.” 

“Better watch ’em,” the ranger warned. 


HERE was silence for a few seconds, and Sid tried to 

think of all the things he wanted to ask Goodwin before 
he left. “Did you say you thought this fire was set by 
somebody?” 

“Sure, it was. There’s people around here that set fires all 
the time. Cattle men, I guess, that want to burnoff the range.” 

“To get rid of the trees, and make more grass?” 

“They claim it makes more grass.’ Goodwin filled his 
pipe and became interested. ‘As a matter of fact, it kills the 
grass roots, and makes less grass—if they ever had sense enough 
to know it. And then, there’s the trees. We don’t want the 
trees burnt up.” 

“Why don’t you have ’em arr¢sted?” 

“Can’t catch ’em at it,” the ranger grunted. “Oh, there 
ain’t nothing we can do about it. There’s people that have 
curious theories about fires. Some claim a fire every year or 
two is a good thing. Burns up all the dead and down stuff, 
so the next fire won’t be so bad.” 

“Ts it a good thing?” 

“Ts it!” Goodwin thundered, becoming suddenly excited. 
“Can you save the timber by burning tt up? No. Every 
fire burns up the dead stuff, all right. But it kills some more 
trees, and when they fall, there’s some more dead stuff.” 

_ Sid was thinking. “I'd like to catch the man that set this 
fire. I’qd——” 

“You wouldn’t catch him,” Gocdwin objected. 
you did, like as not you wouldn’t live to tell about it. 
some bad actors around here.” 

“Maybe I'll do a little detective work, before I’m through 
with this,” Sid announced brazenly. 

The ranger rose, pulled his broad-brimmed hat a few inches 
lower over his eyes, took in his left hand the long rope with 
which he led the pack horse, put his left toe into the stirrup, 
and swung to the saddle. ‘Detective work!” he grunted. 
Then he brightened. “Well, cheer up. Don’t get lonesome, 
and don’t let your horses go out on you. When the fire’s safe, 
pack up and come back to Rattlesnake Station.” 

“All right,” Sid agreed musingly. “You don’t think we 
can do anything about it, then?” 

_ Goodwin turned in the saddle. “Well, if it’s who I think 
His, we can’t do nothing about it. Ycu can’t, anyhow. 


“And if 
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slope to the top of the ridge. At length he spied his two horses, 
standing quietly in a sheltered little ravine, halfway up the 
slope. They were safe, and would no doubt stay indefinitely. 
Satisfied that all was well, he walked back up the ridge, plan- 
ning to drop down into camp. 

Just above camp, far below him, a rider was coming down 
the trail. Sid stopped, seated himself inconspicuously on 
a black rock, and watched him, wondering who it could be. 
The man dismounted, stood looking up and down the creek for 
a moment, and disappeared behind a distant cluster of red- 
leaved mountain maple which intercepted the view. Sid 
still waited. Before long, the man came back to his horse 
and mounted. 

Starting briskly down toward camp, Sid planned to hurry 
and meet the man. He was lonesome in camp, and visitors 
were welcome. He stopped abruptly. From the point where 
the man had disappeared, there came a tiny ribbon of smoke! 
The rider had set a fire! He must have thought all the crew 
had left the vicinity. 

With great bounds, Sid tore down to camp. The rider 
pulled his horse to a halt, just in front of him. Sid grabbed 
the bits, and the horse reared backward. 

“Hold off, there! What the Pe 

“Get off that horse!” Sid ordered. 

A huge man with bushy, black eyebrows and massive, slop- 
ing forehead, leered contemptuously at him. ‘“What’s the 
idea, kid?” 

The horse ceased plunging, and Sid still gripped the 
bits. “Get off your horse. You're arrested, for setting 
that fire.” 

A snort of defiance followed the remark. “Arrested, eh? 
Oh, he’s got a little pine-tree badge, ain’t he! Nice little 
badge on his coat!” The rider calmly rolled a cigaret, touched 
a match to it, and spoke with dry unconcern. “Say, kid, 
you better leave go them bits, or a man by the name of Grog- 
man might have to bore some holes.” 

Sid blinked at him. The rider had snatched a pistol from 
a holster attached to the saddle. It was Grogman, the lawless 
fellow Goodwin had described; the man who was against all 
capitalists—and for some quaint reason, all rangers. Too 
excited to be frightened, or to sense the real merits of the situa- 
tion, Sid tried to reason with him, still clinging to the horse’s 
head. 

“Of course, if you want to hang for it, go ahead and shoot! 
If you come along and don’t make any fuss, you'll get off with 
afine. If you shoot, you’llhang. Figure it out!” 

Without reply, Grogman dismounted. Pistol in hand, 
he stood four feet away. “Let go them bits!” 

Sid released the bits and raised his empty hands. 
thinking fast. 

“Well, then, if that’s the way you feel about it, get on again 





He was 


7 | tree. One hand broke from a grip of 
iron. He lurched down toward the 
pistol. His finger tips barely touched 


it. Then a tug at the other hand pulled him back. With 
his free left hand he struck out. The same vicelike grip 
clutched the hand. A rope was cutting into his wrists. 
He could not see what was being done, but he knew. His 
hands were being bound. His arms gripped the tree tightly. 
So firmly was he drawn against it that he could scarcely 
breathe. Sharp, dry twigs scratched his face. He was 
helpless. 

With a mirthless grin, Grogman stooped and got his pistol. 
“Did you say you aimed to swear out a warrant again’ me, 
kid?” Then he replaced the pistol in the holster on his 
saddle. Still grinning defiant triumph, he struck a match, 
shielded it with his hands, and stooped to a tangle of dry grass 
and weeds. A tongue of flame shot up. Grogman stood 
watching it, till it grew to a rapidly widening circle of crackling 
fire. “Guess when they find you. you'll be mostly bones,” 
he muttered. ‘And there won't nobody hang for it either.” 
With one satisfied look at the fire. he walked briskly to his 
horse, sprang to the saddle, applied the spurs, and disappeared 
down the trail at a comfortable lope 


OR the first time, Sid realized that he nad had the disad- 
vantage from the first. This was Grogman, the man who 
was against all capitalists—and rangers! Goodwin’s pre- 
cautions had been well calculated. Grogman’s plan left no 


loopholes. Fire would soon be circling about the base of the 
tree. That would be the last thing he would know. After 


that, the tree would burn until the last punky stub of it was 
consumed. Some time Goodwin would return and see it all. 
It would be reported that fire had crossed the creek in spite of 
him, swept up the ridge and down around him, cutting off all 
means of escape. Perhaps some would conjecture that a tree 
had fallen on him, and later been consumed. There would be 
no sign of ropes. Horses tracks would be obliterated. Oh, 
for a chance to try it over again! 

A brisk afternoon gale had risen. A black curtain of smoke 
mantled the sky, and the rays of the sun were a sickly yellow. 
Then Sid remembered that fire Grogman had set a quarter 
of a mile up the creek. It had reached the top of the ridge, 
and was sweeping down along the summit like a great wave. 
A burning snag came tumbling and rolling to the bottoms, 
lodging close to the water a hundred yards down the creek 
from camp. From further down, another log came thundering. 
Then the whole hillside was aflame. Huge waves of fire flowed 
upward. He was surrounded. Sooner or later, the flames 
would close in. 

But the fire close at hand would come first. A widening 
circle not far from the tent was eating outward with a low 
innocent flame. The edge of it was now only ten feet away. 
When that flame touched the dry, punky branches lying 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Right in front of him 
were the eight-toed 
tracks all perfectly 
im pressed in the snow! 
é 
55 HERE ain’t no such animule,” said Ned Ralston 


raucously and emphatically. 
“Don’t be so cock-sure about that,” said 
Mr. Hannigan softly with a light in his _half- 
closed eyes that looked suspiciously like a joshing twinkle. 

“I never saw the animal myself,” he went on, “‘but I have 
seen tracks. Yes, sir, the tracks are as unlike any other 
tracks you’ve ever seen as are the footprints of Ned Ralston’s 
unlike those of a field mouse.” 

This veiled comment on Ned’s “number elevens” was not 
lost on the boys assembled in Mr. Hannigan’s log cabin 
and brought a chorus of loud guffaws which did not help 
any to sooth Ned’s already ruffled feelings. 

“Well, I don’t believe you,” he bellowed loud enough to be 
heard over the noisy laughs. 

Mr. Hannigan did not seem to mind the rude remark but 
continued in a calm, even, low-pitched voice, “I’m not ask- 
ing anybody to believe me, but as some of you fellows seem 
interested I'll give you further particulars. Mind you, fellows, 
I’m describing the animal and its strange habits just as they 
were described to me by a couple of half-breeds I met away up 
in Alaska, back in Yukon days when I was prospecting. As 
I was saying, the animal has eight toes on each foot, all toes 
the same length and sticking out all around like the spokes of a 
wheel. That’s why it’s so hard to track them, you never can 
tell whether they are coming or going.” 

“What were you saying about it not being able to walk up 
hill or downhill, just as I came in?” said Teddy Lawford. 
“Oh, you didn’t hear that part?” said Mr. Hannigan, “well 
I'll begin all over again.” 

“Go on,” said Pete Anderson. “I don’t mind hearing it a 
second time, for I want to know one of those birds when I 
see him.” 

“Tt’s not a bird,” corrected Mr. Hannigan, “it’s a four- 
footed ‘what,’ that’s what it is. Well, as I was saying, this 
funny fellow is a left-over from the time when glaciers killed 
off the dinosaurs and mastodons. He escaped the general 
destruction from the fact that his ancestors lived, as he still 
lives, on the tops of high mountains, and also to the fact that 
he grows fat sucking icicles. By the way he’d sooner starve 
than eat snow, so when he gets hungry which is often, he will, 
if there are not any icicles around, climb on top of any small 
now-covered rock, gather all the snow into a heap and then 
lie on top of the pile. Soon the heat of his body melts the 
snow and little streams of water run down all sides of the rock 
and in the cold mountain air quickly become icicles. The 
animal then climbs down and, lo! and behold! he has ready 
to eat, a beautiful frosted cake! Now this animal’s mouth is 
not located like the mouth of any other animal for it is under 
his chin instead of above it. He has to lie on his back when he 
sucks the icicles. 

“Gee!” said Teddy. 


By Francis J. Rigney 


“‘Now this is where you came in Teddy,” said Mr. Hannigan, 
“and this is where Ned Ralston expressed some doubts. 

“The sidereal gopher is so called because he is built sideways. 
A small gnimal about the size of a rabbit with legs on one 
side which are at least two inches longer than the legs on 
the other, provided by nature with this seeming lopsidedness 
so that he may quickly run around the mountain tops, and 
believe me or don’t believe me, he can get around a hill four 
times while a jack-rabbit would be thinking about getting 
started. Of course, it would be a fairly easy matter to trail 
him if you knew on which side of him were his long legs, but 
some of these animals have them on one side and some on the 
other. When the Alaskan natives hunt them, the hunting 
party is never less than two.” 

“Why two?” asked Jimmy Vance. 

“Because,” said Mr. Hannigan, “the hunting party has to 
divide and travel along the trail in two different directions 
around the mountain. The two parties if they continue 
without catching up on this fast-moving animal will, of course, 
meet on the other side of the mountain. One of the parties is 
almost certain to meet the gopher coming, that is if it doesn’t 
hide in time, or, resort to its best trick of gathering itself into a 
ball and rolling down the mountain side. Dropping over 
precipices doesn’t hurt it any for this strange animal doesn’t 
seem to have any bones in his body. He is, with the exception 
of his chin and feet, which he carefully wraps inside of the 
ball, just like a big chunk of rubber, and this considerably 
helps him to escape. Why, they have been known, I’ve been 
told, to bounce from rock to rock, from precipice to precipice 
and sometimes, if they are lucky, across streams!” 

““Whee-e-e!”’ said Teddy. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Hannigan, “they have other 
tricks such as climbing spirally upwards. In this way they 
often fool and escape both of the hunting parties. When the 
hunters reach the opposite side of the mountain from the 
point where they separated one party will find itself away up 
while the other party will be away down the mountain side. 
It is, of course, useless to follow a spiral trail for the hunters 
would only separate more and more as they went on. 

“What do they want to hunt such animals for, if they are so 
hard to catch?” said “Fats” Galvin. 

“Fats,” said Mr. Hannigan. 

“Huh?” said Fats. 

“*T said ‘fats,’” said Mr. Hannigan, “I didn’t mean you, I 
meant the animal’s fats.” There was a general laugh at the 
expense of Galvin. 

“The fat of this animal,’’ he continued, “is as wonderful 
as the animal itself and is highly prized by the Indians and 
Esquimos. They usually try to catch the animal alive, which 
is a hard thing to do as he is a night traveler. By the way, the 
easiest time to catch him is just about sunrise, for if he doesn’t 
happen to get home before sunup he commences to ooze grease 
all over. The grease sometimes gets in his eyes and he is 
then unable to see his way home. The only thing left for 
him to do is to bur- 
row into a snow- 
bank; you track him 
to his burrow by 
following the grease 
splashes which har- 
den on the cold 
ground or snow. The 
splashes look for all 
the world as though 
they were drippings 
from a_ parafiin 
candle. Getting 
back to the fats 
said Mr. Hannigan. 

“Back to the 
‘facts,’ did you say?” 
broke in Ned Ral- 
ston sarcastically. 

“Fats,” said Mr. 
Hannigan again ap 


“c 


parently unmindful 
of Ned’s interrup- 
tion. 


“How do they get 
him out of the bur- 
row and catch him; 
do they melt him 
out or dig him out?” 
asked Wally Morris, interestedly. 

“Neither,” said Mr. Hannigan, “they simply 
make use of the animal’s extraordinary love for 
icicles.” 

“No fooling?” said Elmer Forbes. 

Mr. Hannigan apparently did not hear Elmer, 
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for he continued, ‘The hunters get a piece of hard wood 
about four inches long by about half an inch in diameter, and 
this bit of stick they fasten to the end of a lorg piec2 of stout 
cord, then they smear the stick with glue—the kind of stuff 
you mend plates with. Next they suspend the string from a 
beam ani over the bit of stick they allow water to drip 
slowly. In a short time a fairly good sized icicle is formed 
with the glued stick in the inside. The sharp point of the 
icicle is then pushed through the bottom of a fairly large sized 
burlap bag, from the outside, and is taken out through the 
top just as you would work with a big needle with a string 
attached.” 

“Say!” said Jim Smith, “‘if that isn’t some stunt—” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hannigan. ‘The next thing to do is to 
push the icicle as far down the burrow as possible and then 
closeup the mouth of the burrow with the burlap bag. Mr. 
Sidereal Gopher pounces on the icicle and it isn’t very long 
until he works down to the glue and that’s where he gets stuck. 
The watchers outside see the string being pulled which is the 
signal for them to engage in a tug-of-war. At first the gopher 
may get a purchase on the ground and be hard to pull, but 
when he commences to perspire he actually greases his own 
skids. One long steady pull by the hunters and he is in the 
bag. They must take care to give this long pull as soon as 
possible for the heat of the animal would soon melt the glue 
and he would slip back off the stick. A number have been 
known to escape in this way. Once in the bag, it is an easy 
matter to bring the animal home. He doesn’t bite for he hasn’t 
any teeth. They put the captive in a large box and proceed 
to manufacture icicles.” 

“T wish I had a sidereal gopher,” said Dan Casey. 

“Before long,” went on Mr. Hannigan, “the animal grows 
quite tame and enormously fat, swelling up sometimes to the 
size of a good-sized hog. When he weighs around thirty or 
forty pounds a fire is lighted and the box holding the gopher 
is brought near. The box, which has the bottom full of holes, 
is lifted up on to a couple of supports and a large tin or a zinc 
bucket is placed underneath. Two minutes is enough to start 
the animal oozing grease and in about fifteen minutes the 
bucket is filled. This operation is repeated and as many as 
five full buckets have been reported as taken from one gopher. 
The melting business doesn’t seem to worry the animal very 
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much even though it does reduce him from a fifty-pound hog- 
size down to small rabbit-size inside of a couple of hours. Put 
him out in the cold and give him plenty of icicles and he starts 
to fatten up once again.” 

“How many icicles did you have for breakfast this morn- 
ing?” said Jimmie Vance to “Fats’’ Galvin. 

“ Aw, shut up!” chorused a half-dozen voices as the impa- 
tient boys wanted to hear more about the gopher. 

“Vance don’t have to eat ice to look greasy,” snapped 
back Fats to Jimmie who was usually the grimiest one of the 
gang. 


gal 

“Boys,” said Mr. Hannigan, “if you don’t want to hear 
any more I'll stop.” 

“No! Go on, go on!” yelled the crowd, 
with one exception of Ned Ralston who, 
however, appeared to be very much interested, 
for he was looking at Mr. Hannigan with fixed 
eyes while his mouth hung wide open. 

” “Well,” said Mr. Hannigan, “the fat is used 

for many purposes. It is used in cooking, for 
making candles, greasing sleds, and it is said 
that it makes a soap that would almost take 
the black out of coal.” 

“Do you still wish you had that gopher, 
Casey?” asked an irrelevant voice. Casey was 
a close second to Vance in the matter of 
griminess. 

“Well, fellows, that’s about all,” said Mr. 
Hannigan, “except that I might add that the 
sidereal gopher is not found very much on 
ordinary mountain ranges.” 

“Ts the range too hot for him?” meekly 
asked a voice from the back of the crowd. 

“Never mind, Kelly, I’ll make it hot enough 
for you if you make any more remarks like 
that,” laughingly said Mr. Hannigan. “As I 
was saying, fellows,” he went on, “the gopher 
doesn’t like ordinary mountain ranges but 
prefers to live on isolated, cone-shaped moun- 
tains where he can continue his circular or 
spiral traveling without much interruption. 
Such a mountain, for instance, as ‘Old Whitey’ 
back of the woods here.” 

It was almost with one voice that the dozen 
or so boys, with the exception of Ned Ralston, 
shouted out, “Any chance of there being a 
sidereal gopher on ‘Old Whitey,’ Mr. 
Hannigan?” 

“T don’t know, fellows,’ he said, “for I 
have never had enough energy or time to go 
and see and as I said before, it would take at 
least two to hunt the animal. I might safely 
say that the sidereal gopher is not to be found 
ranging lower than sixty degrees north latitude, 
but one never can tell, for it was reported that 
a colony of them was found on a high moun- 
tain in Southern California. There may be 
some of these prehistoric left-overs on Old 
Whitey; who knows?:’ 

“Let’s get up a hunt!” said Elmer Forbes. 

“I’m with you on that,” said Pete Ander- 
son. . 

“Me too!” shouted Jimmie Vance and Fats 
Galvin simultaneously. 

““And me too,” said Teddy Lawford. 

“Well, I’m not staying home on that day, 
either,” said Wally Morris. 

“When do we start?” asked Ed Kelly, add- 
ing, “I’m ready to go now.” 

“Ten miles from here,” said Jim Smith, 
“better let us make an overnight hike of it, 
and that means we’ve got to get a lot of stuff 
ready. How about it, Mr. Hannigan?” 

“Tt seems to me that you are all in too much of a hurry,” he 
answered, “now this hunt takes a lot of planning. Suppose we 
meet again and arrange things.” 

“Agreed,” said the boys. 

“Don’t count on me to join in any fool hunt,” said Ned 
Ralston, “but I don’t mind going along for the over-night 
hike,” he added condescendingly. 

Mr. Hannigan, the one-time mining prospector and ex- 
plorer, was now a forest ranger, and his cabin, which was 
loor rendezvous for all boys for miles around, 
was decorated with many evidences of wanderings and ad- 
ventures. 

Nothing pleased the gang more than to gather around his 
glowing log fire and listen to his tales, and nothing pleased 
Mr. Hannigan more than an appreciative audience. There 
were times, however, when restless members of the gathering 
would pull off “stunts” and their entertainer was often the 
butt of their jest. The only time the boys ever knew him to 
get riled was when Ned Ralston ’phoned him late one night 
to tell him there was a forest fire blazing some five miles or so 
from his cabin. He had just arrived home from a long day’s 
journeying and was retiring very early when the call came. 
He went out and investigated, and he was certainly sore when 
he found that the call was but a hoax. Though he did find out 


the open 


later who phoned he never said anything directly to Ned but _ 
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addressed all the assembled boys rather vigorously on the 
danger of such foolish jokes. 


M® HANNIGAN had apparently forgotten all about 

this incident by the night on which the story opens, 
but he grinned a wicked grin as the boys departed to meet 
later to arrange the details of the gopher hunt. 

A few nights later the gang again gathered around the big 
log fire in Mr. Hannigan’s cabin and as the owner of the 
establishment was the only authority on sidereal gophers he 
was voted chairman of the meeting. Ned Ralston attended 
but of course did not make any suggestions of a helpful 
nature. 





The short time consumed by this acrobatic performance was packed 
with a large quantity of powerful noise 


“‘Who’s goin’ to keep the animal when it’s caught, and 
where are the icicles to come from and anyway whose mother 
will let a grease-sweating rabbit run all over the place?” he 
asked. 

“Tf it is caught, I'll keep it for all of you,” said Mr. Han- 
nigan, ‘“‘and when any of you need any extra soap I'll see 
what I can do to coax some from the gopher. I have a small 
summer shack on Old Whitey and we can keep him there 
all through the winter. It will give you fellows a good excuse 
for winter hiking.” 

““Great stuff,” said Fats Galvin, who would not hike a mile 
if he could get any kind of a lift to take him. 

“But,” said Mr. Hannigan, “‘ we must first catch the gopher, 
so let’s get down to business. How many are going on the 
hunt?” 

“‘T’m just going for the hike,” said Ned. 

“Me for the hunt,” said Elmer. 

Eleven other voices. echoed Elmer’s words. 

“Thirteen in all,” said Mr. Hannigan, “twelve hunters 
and one observer. Good! Six in each of the two parties and 
the observer can sit on the highest point of the mountain 
and see both sides at once.” 

“T’m not going to be an observer,’ shouted Ned, “I’m 
only going for the hike and I don’t need anybody to pick out 
where I’m to sit.” 
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“Have it your own way,” went on Mr. Hannigan. “TI just 
vanted to be sure you wouldn’t be going on a fool hunt that 
might end in not even seeing any fool lop-sided animal. 

“‘Boys,”’ he went on, “supposing we select the teams, for 
I want to give a prize to the six who may be lucky enough to 
catch the gopher. I have here twelve bits of stick, six short 
and six long. I'll just show you the ends and you can do 
your own choosing and you can group yourselves accordingly.” 

Pete Anderson, Elmer Forbes, Billy Reed, Wally Morris, 
Dan Casey and Joe Stiles pulled long sticks while the short 
ones went to Fats Galvin, Ed Kelly, Jimmy Vance, Jim 
Smith, Teddy Lawford and Sam Judson. 

“How about you, Mr. Hannigan,” said Fats Galvin, “‘ which 
team are you on?” 

“Sorry I can’t be along,” said Mr. Hanni- 
gan, “for I will have to go away on important 
business for a few days; however, I’ll give 
you all the help I can beforehand. I have a 
burlap bag that will about do, and I also have 
some glue right here. I'll show you how to 
make the icicle, but of course the icicle that 
you ;will use for bait, you'll have to make 
right on the spot where the gopher burrows. 
Now for the trip. Each fellow will have to 
bring a good strong pair of shoes or high 
boots, a warm blanket, a woolen sweater, a 
mackinaw, ponchos if you have them, heavy 
woolen socks, a woolen or soft-cloth cap with 
good ear flaps—this is March, you know, and 
upstairs on Old Whitey is not the warmest 
place in the world just now. I'll supply a 
couple of axes but you had better bring along 
some kindling wood and sticks, for the last 
mile or so up the mountain has nothing but 
large rocks. You can get sticks from a pile 
that I built last fall. You'll find them by the 
trail at the base of Old Whit For food 
bring along what you would need for about 
four days of summer hiking. Don’t bring 
too much of anything but be sure to bring 
enough.” 

“T wonder how much is enough,” said Fats 
Galvin, who was not particularly fond of carry- 
ing heavy loads. 

Mr. Hannigan did not reply to him, but asked 
the boys when they intended to start on the 
trip. ‘‘My suggestion would be to start not 
later than the morning of the thirtieth, for the 
Weather Bureau forecasts ‘cold and clear’ 
until the end of this month, to be followed by 
heavy showers early next month!” 

As Mr. Hannigan had not said how much 
equipment would be enough, each hiker ar- 
rived at the cabin on the appointed morning 
looking for all the world like the camel that 
needed only one more straw to flatten its 
hump. 

About half an hour later the ranger mounted 
his horse and started off on his important 
business. 

Now four hours do not seem much when a 
fellow is playing baseball or when he is fishing, 
but when he is hiking and packing all that his 
shoulders can carry, four hours amount to a 
large bit of time, and needless to say it was a 
very tired and sore bunch of fellows that ar- 
rived at Mr. Hannigan’s wood-pile at the foot 
of Old Whitey. 

“I’m going to stay right here for the night,” 
said Fats Galvin when he recovered his breath. 
“T don’t care who’s going on.” 

“Let’s make Mr. Hannigan’s shack,’’ said 
Teddy Lawford, but he didn’t get a seconder. 
It seemed that nobody was going on. Blankets were unrolled 
and rough shelters were improvised, food was cooked, and 
general preparations for the night’s stay were made. 

Tt was yet early evening and the sun’s rays were still warm- 
ing the sheltered spot selected by the boys. All would have 
been well had the sun stayed up all night. Its place in the 
sky was taken by a frozen piece of moon, and the little bit 
of heat that the sun had left was rudely chased away by a 
biting mountain gale. 

It was an all-night struggle on the part of the boys to keep 
warm, and it was a shivering bunch of hunters that greeted 
the rising sun. 

“Why didn’t we go to Mr. Hannigan’s shack?” ruefully 
asked Fats. 

“Well, we didn’t know where it was, and there wasn’t any 
use of taking a fool chance and leaving the shelter we had,” 
said Ned Ralston. 

All the boys agreed Ned was right and soon breakfast helped 
to make them feel more cheerful. 

All packed up again and off along the trail. Thirty yards 
on and Ned’s verdict received a jarring shock. Right behind 
a large boulder was Mr. Hannigan’s summer cabin, and just a 
little further on in the hollow were plenty of trees and felled 
logs! 








(Continued on page 37) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Danny Solves the Silk Mystery 


By Charles F. Robb 





HARLES F. ROBB, author of the “Danny” stories, is chief 

of the Criminal Division of the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, Inc., and without doubt one of the best 
informed men in his field in America. 

“T always hesitated to tell the story of Danny, the boy detective,” 
wrote Mr. Robb to the editors of Boys’ Lire, “because most people 
can’t imagine that a youngster with bright red hair could possibly 
be of any assistance as a detective. But Danny, red hair and all, 
is one of the sharpest men—he is but a boy in years—we have. 
And he is doing a man’s work every day.”-—Tue Epitors. 





‘ OOKS like the ‘Governor’s’ going to have a busy 
day,” remarked one of the office boys as he joined 
his pals atter ushering several men into the spa- 
cious office used by the head of the largest detec- 

tive agency in the country. 

“They are the owners of the New Style Silk Co.,” continued 
the boy. “I heard ’em say that another truck load of silk was 
stolen last night, and they’re pretty sore.” 

This piece of news launched the boys into a long-drawn-out 
discussion of the many 
recent silk holdups. 
Each boy had his own 
opinion. Had _ their 
conversation been 
heard by a stranger, 
with the speakers un- 
observed, he would 
have been positive he 
was listening to a 
group of professional 
detectives. 

There was one boy 
who did very little 
talking, but when he 
did speak, the rest of 
the group paid strict 
attention to him. It 
was easy to see that 
he was their leader, 
and a red-headed one 
too. His name _ is 
Danny. 

“Bet you will go on 
the job,” one of the 
group ventured, speak- 
ing to Danny. ‘The 
‘Governor’ just sent 
for Donovan, and I 

heard him say that he 
wanted someone else 
with him. Gee, I wish 
he would give me a 
chance.” 

Donovan, who was 
assigned to solve the 
silk thefts, had been 
very busy in the under- 


world following various clews and dealing with his numerous~ ~ 


“stool pigeons.” 
He knew that following each robbery the empty stolen 
trucks were always found in the same neighborhood. 

Therefore, he made it his business to investigate thoroughly 
the section and he had come to the conclusion that the band’s 
hangout was around a pool-room and newsstand where several 
young fellows, who never worked, were always loitering. 

Being a conscientious worker, Donovan knew his limita- 
tions and was well aware that the interests of the case would 
not permit him to continue further. So he decided to call in an 
assistant and direct his activities. 

It was an interesting report that Donovan made to his chief. 
Furthermore, his future plans of procedure were equally 
interesting and it was several minutes after Donovan had 
finished speaking before the “Governor” broke the silence. 

That famous smile that endeared him to all his men, flashed 
across his face: 

“Well, Donovan, I believe you are getting old,” he said. 

“But, ‘Governor,’ I—” interrupted Donovan. 

“Sure you do, and by gracious I agree with you. 
logical man for the job,” continued the Chief. 

It was Donovan’s turn to smile this time. The “Governor” 
had referred to Danny, the red-headed office boy, as a man. 

“Where is that youngster?”’ asked the “Governor,” turning 
to his secretary. ‘‘Please ask him to come in.” 

Two minutes later Danny was standing before his chief. 
It was impossible for him to keep quiet. Seeing Donovan he 
knew that the prophecy made by one of the boys was about to 
come true. 


He is the 


He looked at the “Governor” and then at Donovan but 
missed the quick wink that passed between them. His heart sank 
as he saw the “Governor” shake his head and heard him say: 

“It’s a shame, Donovan, but I can’t doit. Look at him. 
Shoes shined, clothes neatly pressed, and—come over here, 
son’’—he reached for Danny, and gently pulled him down— 
‘“‘yes, and clean back of the ears.” 

3y this time Danny was greatly embarrassed. His face was 
the color of his hair, a flaming red. He turned and looked 
helplessly at Donovan for an explanation. 

Donovan’s big heart came into action. 

“Forget it, Danny, he’s only kidding you,” he said. “We 
have a tough job for you, and he hates to ask you to try it.” 

““That’s right, Danny, but I know you will do your best so 
I am going to give you a chance,” said the “Governor.” 

For the next half hour Danny listened to the two men and 
he made mental notes of the advice given him. 

Finally the “Governor” stood up and gave Danny a piece 
of paper. 

‘‘Here’s an order on the Cashier; get the money and keep 
in touch with Donovan,” he instructed. 


Lhe car was piled high with bolts of 
newly dved silk 






One of the curious things about New York 

City that is always commented on by visitors 

is their inability to determine the respecta 

bility of a section that they happen to be visiting. Start- 

ing on a sight-seeing tour from a respectable district they 

suddenly find themselves in the heart of the slums where 

poverty beyond their most vivid imagination exists. Then 
turning the corner they are among high-class dwellings. 

This condition exists all over New York City and is one of 
the many reasons why it is the haven of dangerous criminals. 
Well-dressed men as well as those wearing makeshift clothing 
are common sights in either district and neither excites the 
slightest suspicion. 

Then, too, New Yorkers are clannish. Especially is this 
true with the younger element, who form small groups and 
give themselves such names as the “‘Gas-House Gang” or 
“Butcher Hill Boys.” Any high sounding name that might 
throw fear into the hearts of outsiders is sufficient. New- 
comers in the district are subject to considerable scrutiny and 
undergo great hardships before being admitted into the gang. 


OR several days the young boys residing in the section 

of New York City bordering on Hudson Street, be- 
tween 14th Street and Christopher Street and the Hudson 
River, had noticed a dirty-faced, red-headed, poorly dressed 
youngster. 

He was a stranger. No one knew where he lived or where 
he came from. He would appear in their midst. When dis- 
covered and commanded to “beat it” he would disappear only 
to bob up again at some unexpected moment. 

He was getting on their nerves. Every time they started a 
game or had a fight with the police this red-headed stranger 
was somewhere near by. 


Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand 


His presence was also noticed by the older members of the 
gang, and they watched with considerable interest and en- 
joyment the attempts of the stranger to join the younger 
members in their games. 

It was apparent to Paddy Riley, the recognized leader of the 
“Christopher Runts,” that the stranger was bound to attach 
himself to their gang. Being a man of action and desiring to 
have some sport at the expense of this strange lad, he called 
one of the younger members of the gang and told him that 
the bunch had to “‘chase the kid for good or give him a chance.” 
He suggested that they catch the stranger and force him into 
a fight. 

The boys agreed to this, so they set a trap for the unknown 
boy and waited. 

The trap was sprung the next afternoon. While watching a 
spirited game of ‘‘one o’ cat”’ the strange boy suddenly found 
himself surrounded by four boys. He endeavored to break 
through their ranks but the odds were against him. 

“What the thunder are you doing around here?” the 
boys shouted. ‘‘Who are you? Where do you live?” 

The stranger was taken aback, but only for an instant. He 
sized up the situa- 
tion. Seeing that he 
was in for it, he 
decided, if possible, 
to bluff his way 
out. 

“Who is it that 
wants to know?” he 
demanded. “ Do you 
guys own the street? 
They call me ‘Red,’ 
and if you must 
know it I live with 
my old man down 
there,” pointing 
toward the river. 


ADDY RILEY 
turned to his 
companions and re- 
marked, “‘The kid’s 
got nerve, wonder if 
he can fight?” Turn- 
ing back to the 
group he yelled, 
‘Hey, ‘Red,’ a dollar Slim can lick you.” 

“T’ll go you one better, I can do it with 

one hand tied behind me,” sneered Slim. 

Red was undecided. He looked the tall, slender boy over 
from head to feet. Then without further delay peeled off 
his ragged sweater. 

“Come and try it,” he challenged. 

The fight that followed was one that is still talked about. 
Red put up a wonderful scrap. Slim was much older and a far 
better fighter than Red and very soon had Red in such a shape 
that he could not see to continue. 

His gameness won the admiration of Paddy Riley and his 
companions who stopped the fight and took Red in tow. His 
right eye was closed and two teeth missing. 

“You're all right, kid. The next time any of these guys try 
to chase you just let me know about it.” 

The fact that Paddy Riley had taken sides with Red placed 
him on friendly terms with the gang and he soon became one of 
the “‘Christopher Runts.” 

Red was a peculiar boy. He seemed to enjoy the com- 
panionship of the older members. His willingness to do 
odd jobs and run errands for these men won their favor. He 
was permitted to sit by the hour in their midst, while they were 
grouped around a pool-table or in a corner, talking about 
everything on earth. 

Red was a good listener. From their conversation, picked 
up at different intervals, he was convinced that nearly all of 
the men were crooks of some sort. 

As the days went by Red noticed that Riley and his 
two.companions were missing more and more from their 
usual haunts. They would appear in the pool-room 
and remain for an hour or two and then drive away in a 
iarge car. 

He managed to always be near enough to overhear scraps of 
their talk. Just enough to know that they were planning 
something. They talked about Jersey—a man at “ Mike’s 
Place” and something about a quick “get away.” They 
seemed undecided and apparently awaiting word from a man 
who was in a position to approve or disapprove whatever 
action was to be taken. 

This went on for some time until one day Riley called to 
the boy. 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


| The 


ENSE excitement filled the Swastikars 

Club the next afternoon. The master 

criminais who had directed the ransack- 

ing of the club-house were expected 
to come to the stone bridge that night, in answer 
to the telegram Constable Tim had intercepted 
and then sent. 

“I’m going along,” proclaimed Pinky triumph- 
antly. “Dad says I may if I’ll hide in the back seat of the 
car and keep out of bullet range. I told you I’d get to go!” 

“You're a lucky guy,” said Dodo feelingly. 

“How soon do you expect to get back? Shall we wait on 
you?” asked Avoir, with envy shining in his eyes. 

; “Why don’t you stay here again to-night? T’ll come up 
when I get back and stay the rest of the night with you. If 
you’re asleep, I’ll wake you up and tell you all about it.” 

” “Come along, son,” called Mr. McCullough, from the foot 
of the stairs. 

“We'll stay,” said Dodo, as Pinky rushed after his coat 
and cap and dashed out the door. ‘‘Good luck, Pinky!” 

The stars were out over the valley and the chill of evening 
was upon the road that lay along the river, when Mr. Mc- 
Cullough’s car shot away from the village on its adventurous 
errand. Pinky sat on the back seat with Herman Foster. 
Constable Tim sat on the front seat, with his face looking so 
alert and eager as the dashlight shone upon it that he made 
Pinky think of an eagle. No one said a word. 

Three miles from the stone bridge Mr. McCullough swung 
his car from the main highway into a little frequented side 
road, and climbed a twisting trail along the hillside. Pinky 
had thought that he knew the surrounding country rather 
thoroughly, but this grass-grown road was new to him. As 
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into clearer outline. He looked to the East and saw the 
moon rising from a bank of autumn haze that hung over the 
farthest hills. Soon the moon had climbed to clearer sky 
and the entire valley lay revealed in its light. Pinky looked 
but could see no sign of the three men who were watching 
and waiting somewhere below.. The river glistened like 
polished silver. The road invited the eye to follow its miles 
of narrowing whiteness across the level floor of the plain to 
the hills beyond. 

Suddenly he stiffened into alertness as he saw a faint 
beam of light cut through the darkness over the brow of the 
range. Swiftly the light swung down over the dark horizon 
with a curving flash. Then the boy saw a stretch of the 
hill road illuminated by the headlights of a speeding auto- 
mobile. He ran to the hilltop and flashed his light toward 
the bridge. 

“What is it, son?” His father’s quiet voice floated up to 
him like the tone from a softly vibrant bronze gong. 

“Car coming over the hills to the north,” replied Pinky. 

“All right, my boy. All quiet along the trail above?” 

“Yes, Dad. Not asight or sound of anything.” 

“That’s good,” replied Mr. McCullough. ‘Go back under 
cover now, and don’t flash your light again unless someone 
comes up the woods trail.” 


Denfield 


Pinky obediently retreated to his post behind the 
automobile cushion, but this time he folded the 
robe under him, so that he could move freely. The 
approaching automobile had reached the level road 
by this time. The throaty roar of its powerful 
engine could be clearly heard. The headlights 
glared like angry eyes, and the imaginative Pinky 
felt as though he were witnessing the onslaught 
of a huge dragon. The car came on, swept across the bridge 
with a rush of sound and no decrease in speed. 

Suddenly there arose the shrill screaming of brakes swiftly 
applied and the car came to a trembling stop amid a cloud of 
drifting dust which its headlights picked out of the darkness 
and turned into a thick fog. The motor raced, and the car 
rumbled back, running in reverse, for the river road was too 
narrow for turning. The driver backed the car across the 
bridge and stopped on the other side, leaving room enough at 
the road intersection for other cars to pass. Then suddenly 
the motor was stopped and the silence of the night closed in 
once more upon the scene. The headlights went off, leaving 
only a brilliant little red lamp glaring evilly on the rear of the 
car. 

Pinky’s eyes grew accustomed to the softer moonlight in 
time to see two men step from the car. Pinky could see 
that one man was very tall, and the other shorter than the 
average. 

“Now I wonder where those fellows are?”’ said the tall man, 
in a thick, rasping voice. 

“Lost again, I suppose,” growled the little man. “TI tell 
you, Manuel, we’ve picked the wrong men for this job. They’ve 
bungled everything, from the start to the finish, and now they 
keep us waiting out here on this country road. Bah! One 


they came to the thinner woods near the hilltop he 
saw that the stone bridge which marked the junction 
of the two main roads lay over the brow of the hill and 
beneath them a hundred feet. Constable Tim’s party 
had driven within a stone’s throw of the bridge and yet 
remained off the highway, quite concealed by the woods 
on the hilltop. 

As the car came near the top of the trail and the faint 
starlight broke through the trees, Mr. McCullough 
switched off all his lights and slowly picked out his way 
in the darkness. Finally they reached a shadowy 
thicket just over the edge of the hill. Here he stopped 
the car. First of all the men crept cautiously to the 
hilltop and peered over. The roads lay empty. There 
was no light or sign of life at the stone bridge. 

“We're in time,” said Constable Tim, with quiet 
satisfaction. 

Pinky’s father dragged a thickly upholstered cushion 
from the car and carried it to the top of the hill, signing 
to his son to follow him. 

“Here, son, you lie behind this cushion,” he said. 
“Tt will stop a bullet. Whenever you hear a shot, 
duck and stay down until we call you out. Keep an 
eye on the trail behind. Here’s my flashlight. If you 
should see or hear anyone coming up this trail we have 
used, signal me by flashing the light on and off. Those 
men probably don’t know this path, but keep a lookout 
just the same. Here’s one of my automatics. Don’t 
use it unless you need it.” 

The men went down the steep hill toward the bridge. 
Pinky sat down on the cushion that was to be his 
barricade. He could hear the faint ripple of the stream 
as it ran beneath the bridge, and now and then the 
coarser ripple of gravel dislodged by the three men as 
they crept cautiously down the dark hill path to the 
road below. The automatic lay cold and heavy in his 
pocket. The woods loomed in monstrous shadows 
along the trail which the party had traveled and he 
had been left to guard. 

For what seemed an interminable time he sat there, 
until his legs grew cramped with cold. He tiptoed 
quietly to the car and got a heavy robe, which he 
carried back to his barricade and wrapped snugly 
about him. 

Pinky had never known before that mere silence 
could be so oppressive. He strained his ears to all the 
faint and furtive night-sounds of the woods. Danger 
to himself was far from his mind, but he was tense with 
fear lest he should fail to give a warning if one were 
needed. 

Slowly he became aware of a growing flood of mellow 
golden light that melted the deepest blackness from 
the shadows and brought the trail through the woods 
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Begin the Story Here 
THE satisfaction and pleasure afforded ‘‘Pinky’’ McCulld@gh 


and his two chums, ‘‘Dodo”’ and “‘Avoir,’’ by the possession 
of a fine club-house, is completely ruined by the inconsiderate and 
persistent intrusion upon their privacy of a private detective 
agency operative, at work upon an unsolved case. The Walrus, 
as this man is promptly nicknamed by the three, comes armed 
with a letter from Pink’s father, and, of course, under the cir- 
cumstances the three members of “‘ The Swastikars,”’ as they call 
themselves, cannot deny him admittance. 

Irritated by several visits from the Walrus, the Swastikars 
depart on a hike, locking up their club-house. On their way home 
in the evening they meet Constable Tim Mitchell who tells 
them the history of the murder 6f John Ralson, actually com- 
mitted upon the very hearth of the fireplace in their club-room; 
this is doubtless the case the Walrus is investigating. 

It seems that in years gone by, a Spanish family by name 
De Halva, owning and occupying the land of which the McCul- 
lough property is a small portion, was bitterly hated by the work- 
men in their vast coal-mines. The elder De Halva was warned 
in time by his gardener, Arthur Ralson, brother to the John who 
was afterward killed. He strove with his employees against 
his own sons, who had gained control of the business, and even 
went so far as to sell some of his valuable family jewels to feed 
and clothe the miner’s families. The strain was too much for his 
strength and he died, placing the safety of his granddaughter, 
Juanita, in the hands of Arthur and Tim, who took her to New 
York and put her safely on a boat bound for Spain. John Ralson, 
the coachman, hid the remaining jewels, but was killed before 
Arthur’s return, and the jewels were never found. 

Returning to their club-house, the Swastikars find that the 
place has been ransacked, and a note found on the floor indicates 
that the intruders are to report by telegraph at midnight from 
the railroad station. Tim, Pinky, his father, and a deputy con- 
stable go to the station and capture four men who have been sent 
to hunt for the missing jewels. 

One of the men confesses and tells the Constable where he may 
capture the remainder of the gang. The next day the Walrus 
accompanied by Miss De Halva visits the club-house where the 
boys overhear her confess her poverty when the detective duns 
her. Avoir prepares a trap for the Walrus, a letter which suggests 
to him that the thieves are to meet at a place on 42nd Street in 
New York, thus starting him off on a wild goose chase and giving 
Constable Tim freedom to carry on the case. Meanwhile Con- 
stable Tim has confessed to the boys his love for Juanita De Halva 


who, in an interview with them a little later, wins their hearts. 
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would think they could keep appointments at least, if 
they can’t find the jewels.” 

“T’ve known they weren’t fit for the job,’”’ grumbled 
the man called Manuel. “But what was I to do—they 
know the inside of the story—they were along that 
night in London, and it was either use them on this 
game or risk having them spoil it entirely by trying it 
alone.” 


'HE tall man paced moodily back and forth across 

the bridge in angry silence. The little man sat 
dejectedly on the running board of the automobile. 
Finally the little man got up, drew two cigars from his 
pocket, and offered one to his companion. Each of the 
men drew a match from his pocket and scratched a 
light for himself on the stone coping of the bridge. 
As they shaded the flames in their hands and held the 
matches to their cigars, their faces were illumined and 
stood out against the dark background of the night. 
Only for an instant, however, did the picture remain. 
Three figures suddenly leaped out of the bushes beside 
the bridge. Two of them bore the tall man to the 
ground by the impetus of their attack. The third 
seized the short man by the throat and began a vicious 
struggle with him. 

Forgetting his father’s instructions, Pinky ran to the 
edge of the hill and looked over. He could see that 
while the tall man was putting up a desperate struggle, 
his two opponents were more than a match for him and 
would soon have him under control. The other and 
more equal combat was edging across to the opposite 
end of the bridge. To these two fighters Pinky turned 
his eyes in time to see, by the familiar turn of a figure, 
that his father was the one who had attacked the short 
man. 

Letting out a yell, Pinky rushed blindly down the 
hill path to the road. Near the bottom he stumbled 
and slid headlong in the loose gravel, but he was up in a 
second and clambering through the brush onto the 
road. As he came into the light, he let out a horrified 
scream. The short man had pulled a knife from a 
sheath in his belt, and was slowly wrenching his hand 
free from Mr. McCullough’s desperate grip. In a 
moment more he would have broken loose and struck 
a fatal blow, but Pinky leaped on his back like a wild- 
cat, and with a quick backward jerk, wrenched the 
knife from his hand. The man stumbled at the same 
instant and the three of them went down with a crash 
on the hard road. Pinky heard the man’s breath go 
out of him with a coughing gasp. The boy pulled 
himself free from the struggling heap, knowing that 
now his father could deal with the fellow unaided. 

Constable Tim had just handcuffed the tall man and 
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turned him over to Herman. He ran across the bridge 
swinging another pair of handcuffs, which he slipped on 
Mr. McCullough’s captive. Mr. McCullough, relieved of 
his charge, turned to Pinky. 

“‘Son,”’ he said, with feeling, in a breathless voice, “I thank 
you. You helped me out like a man.” 

“Pinky, what are you doing here?” asked Constable Tim, 
with mock severity. 7% 

“Helping Dad,” said Pinky, briefly, but with his voice full of 
pride. 

“Tt’s a good thing he came when he did, or this fellow 
would have had a knife into me,” explained Mr. McCul- 
lough. 

“Good boy, Pinky,” said Constable Tim cheerily, patting 
him on the shoulder. 

“How are we going to take these fellows in?”’ 
Mr. McCullough. 

“In your car, I suppose,” answered Constable 
Tim. ‘Herman, can you drive that roadster?” 

“Sure, I can drive anything,” assented Herman 
from his corner of the bridge, where he kept an 
alert eye on the prisoners. 

“T’ll bring my car around, then,” 
McCullough. ‘‘Come along, Pinky.” 

The two climbed the hill, leaving Constable Tim 
and Herman to guard the handcuffed prisoners, who 
sat dejectedly in the middle of the road and made 
no attempt to move. Then Mr. McCullough 
drove back down the trail which they had so. 
cautiously ascended and joined the others at the 
bridge. The two prisoners were put into the back 
seat of the McCullough car and securely tied in. 
Constable Tim took his seat with Mr. McCul- 
lough in front, where he could keep a watchful 


asked 


said Mr. 


eye on his catch. 

‘Son, you'll have to ride with Herman, I sup- 
pose,’ said Mr. McCullough as his car moved 
slowly across the bridge. “Don’t coax him to 
break the speed limit, as you always do me.” 


HEY arrived at the village without delay, and 

Constable Tim and Herman had soon placed 
their captives in jail. As it was after midnight, Mr. 
McCullough did not wait to see what Constable 
Tim could find by his first examination of the 
prisoners, but drove straight home, with a weary 
but still wide-awake Pinky at his side. 

“T’ll stay in the rooms for the rest of the night, 
Dad,” he said, as he clambered out of the car. 
“The fellows are waiting there for me.” 

*‘ All right, but be sure you get some sleep—don’t 
talk until daylight,’’ cautioned Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. McCullough walked to the clubhouse door 
with the boy. 

“That was a foolish risk you took to-night, my 
lad, to come dashing into the midst of that fight— 
but I can’t blame you for it; I suppose I was still 
more foolhardy to be there.” 

“But, Dad, I saw you needed help and I couldn’t 
hold back,” Pinky explained. 

“T understand, my son, and you can scarcely 
realize how proud I am to-night to know that when 
I was in danger of losing my life it was my own son 
who saved me,” said Mr. McCullough soberly. 
“T’m glad you dared to do it. It’s a good spirit 
to get-—and to keep. It will help you to bea real 
man some day.”’ 

“Thanks for taking me along, Dad,” responded Pinky. 
“Tt was a bully evening. Good-night.” 

Pinky dashed up the stairs. He unlocked the door with 
great caution and flipped on the lights. Avoir and Dodo 
were sound asleep on their couches. An impish inspira- 
tion seized Pinky. He turned off the lights, and retreated 
to the fireplace, where a faint glow came from the embers 
that remained. Standing in front of the fireplace, so that 
his form could be clearly seen while his face was shadowed, 
he stamped suddenly on the hearth stones and emitted 
an uncanny shriek. He heard both boys spring up vio- 
lently in bed, and then he heard Dodo speaking in an 
excited whisper. 

“Avoir! What was that?” 

“Look,” said Avoir in a low tone. ‘There’s someone over 
there at the fireplace.’’ Then he spoke in a louder voice, with 
a great effort at firmness. ‘Hold up your hands, whoever you 
are, or I’ll drill you full of holes.” 

“Don’t shoot, I'll hold ’em up,” said Pinky, in a muffled 
voice. “ But I am a ghost : 

“You’re not, you’re Pinky McCullough,” yelled Dodo, 
hurling a pillow at him and catching him full in the stomach, 
for his hands were still uplifted above his head. Pinky gasped 
for breath, staggered, and recovered himself. Then as he 
stepped forward to grab the pillow and hurl it back, his toe 
caught on an unfamiliar projection on the hearth tiles, and he 
fell sprawling at. full length, knocking over a chair with a 
tremendous clatter. 

““What’s up, Pinky?” shouted Avoir, as he ran to flash on 
the lights. 

“You are,’ 
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retorted Pinky. ‘And I’m down,” he added 


ruefully, rubbing blood from his nose, which he had bumped 
on the chair. 

The boys came scurrying over to the fireplace, hastily 
swathing themselves in blankets which they snatched from 
their beds. They dropped down yawning into arm-chairs, 
while Pinky sat on the floor and tried to stop his nose bleed with 
a stained handkerchief. 

““What luck did you have to-night?”’ asked Dodo. 

‘“‘Plenty,’’ replied Pinky, briefly, as he dabbed at his nose. 
“Tim and Dad and Herman got the two men., They’re in 
jail now. I helped Dad to land one of them. He was just 
about to put a knife in Dad, and I jumped on his back and 
knocked the knife out of his hand.” 

““My hero!” mocked Dodo. Then in a serious tone he 
continued. ‘Go on, tell us all about it.” 

“That’s all there is. It was over in a minute. * Those 
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fellows are the real ringleaders, 
fs though. Constable Tim told 
Dad that he has sent to New 
York fora man from the iden- 
tification bureau to come down and spot them. He thinks 
they’re notorious criminals—Why don’t this nose bleed 
stop?” 

“That’s what you get for disturbing the slumbers of the 
innocent and trying to play childish tricks on your Uncle 
Avoir,”’ said Avoir, unsympathetically. 

‘“*He’s a clumsy person,” said Dodo, airily addressing the 
room in general. “Always falling down without the slightest 
reason. Very stupid animal.” 

“Shut up, Dodo,” said Pinky, seizing him by the foot 
and pulling him out of his chair. “I didn’t fall over noth- 
ing. I tripped on the corner of that hearth tile that sticks 
up like a bump on a log,” and he strode majestically out 
of the door. 

“Where are you going this time of the night?” asked Avoir. 

“T’ll have to put some cold water on my beak to make it 
stop bleeding,” Pinky’s answer came back. 

“Well, I’m for bed,” said Dodo, bounding out of his chair, 
and dragging his blanket after him. “It’s too chilly for 
gossiping. Maybe Pinky will talk to-morrow morning without 
being pumped.” 

When Pinky returned he found the others in bed comfort- 
ably wrapped in their blankets. 

“‘That stopped it,”’ he explained. ‘Move over, Avoir, I’m 
going to bunk with you.” 

Pinky flipped off the lights and then he and Avoir could be 
heard growling sleepily in a dispute over the division of the 
covers. Quiet settled on the Swastikars domain. The breeze 
stirred the window curtains that glistened white in the moon- 
light. The fire sank still lower and disappeared in gray 
shadows. 


The short man had pulled 
a knife and was slowly 
wrenching his hand free 
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“TT morning sun flooded the room with increasing bright. 

ness hour after hour, and still the Swastikars slept peace. 
fully on, resting heavily after their labors. Dodo was awake 
by ten o’clock, and soon dressed and went home to tell his 
family of the marvelous doings of the night before. It was 
eleven before Pinky and Avoir arose, with prodigious yawns 
and much stretching. 

“Tf I weren’t so hungry, I’d not get up at all,”” mumbled 
Avoir, as he stumped downstairs on his way home to lunch. 

By two that afternoon the Swastikars had returned to their 
quarters where Constable Tim found them bent over their 
books in three separate corners of the room. At sight of him, 
however, they abandoned their reading, shoved him into 
comfortable chair, and then demanded news about the two 
captives. 

“Tt’s a piece of splendid good fortune,” said Tim, his 
face beaming with satisfaction. ‘It was far above 
my greatest expectation. The man from the New 
York bureau of criminal records finds that these 
fellows are among the most sought-after criminals jn 
Europe. They have engineered big crimes in Spain, 
France, and England. Sometimes their subordinates 
have been caught, but always they have shielded 
themselves and have got away. Jewel robberies have 
been their specialties—and they’ve done several 
murders on the side to get what they wanted. Yoy 
should have heard their final confession this morning 
—it would make a blood-and-thunder novel sound 
like a bedtime story. You see, they were positively 
identified for two or three murder cases, and they 
know that the death sentence is waiting for them in 
England, so they confessed everything they had ever 
done, including the murder of John Ralson. 

““What made them confess everything?” asked 
Avoir. 

“They are headed for the noose, so what is an 
added crime more or less to them? And, Avoir, these 
fellows are the perverted criminal type, proud of the 
jobs they have done. If their luck has finally failed, 
as they say, and they are on their way to the gallows, 
they want full credit, as they call it, for all the crimes 
they have committed. To boast of the extent of their 
achievements is all that is left to them now. Those 
fellows actually confessed to half a dozen big crimes 
which had been mysteries to the European police.” 

‘It’s quite an honor to you to have captured them, 
isn’t it?” said Dodo. 

“To me and my assistants, including Pinky,” re- 
plied Constable Tim. ‘“‘ But besides being an honor, 
it’sa gold mine. _It may sound unbelievable to you, 
but we have calculated that the total rewards offered 
for those two men for the various crimes they have 
committed are more than $27,000. At least $18,000 
we are certain to get at once, and the rest will come 
later.” 

“Smoky herring!”’ gasped Pinky. 
you got for last night’s work?” 

““That’s what we got,” answered Constable Tim. 
“‘A share in it is yours. Your Dad and Herman each get 
a share too. I told your Dad, Pinky, how glad I was to 
have some ready money at hand to push my invention for- 
ward, and he told me to invest his share in it also. He 
offered me more, but I told him I want to keep the promotion 
in my own hands.” 

“Do you mean that I get part of that money? Will you 
let me invest it in your invention, too?’ asked the astonished 
Pinky, in slow, shaky tones. 

“That’s it,’’ said Constable Tim, smiling at the boy’s 
excitement. 

“Oh, no, that wouldn’t be right,” protested Pinky, in a 
sudden turn of feeling. “It’s your reward, and you must 
keep it all.” 

“IT didn’t earn it alone. You helped me, and you must take 
a share,” Constable Tim asserted. 

“Well, I will,” Pinky agreed, after a moment’s careful 
thinking. “If you’ll let me share my reward three ways with 
Avoir and Dodo.” 

“How do you get that?” queried Avoir, in surprise. 

“You fellows have worked just as hard and helped just as 
much as I have,” argued Pinky. ‘Dodo found the letter and 
kept it from Smalk, and Avoir, you—well, you helped, al- 
though we’re not telling just now what you did.” 

“That’s generous, but very fair,” said Constable Tim, 
nodding his head in agreement with Pinky’s words. “I was 
hoping that Pinky would think of that and I’m glad he didn't 
disappoint me. I agree to the terms. Are you all satisfied?” 

The Swastikars nodded their heads. 

** And now for a more important question,” Tim went on, in 
a more serious tone of voice. “Have you got Juanita De 
Halva’s address for me?” 

“What if we say that we haven’t?” asked Dodo, mis 
chievously. 

“Then I’ll be asking you what’s the good of all my good 
fortune at all,” answered Constable Tim, so earnestly that 
Dodo had no heart to joke with him any longer, but ran to the 
desk and brought him the card which Juanita De Halva hersel! 
had written. 

“Thanks, many thanks,” said Constable Tim, heartily, and 
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his eyes lit up with happiness as he looked at the writing. 
“And now I must send some telegrams. I'll have some 
manufacturers’ agents down here tomorrow to inspect the 
invention.” 

“ Are you still night constable now,” Avoir called after him, 
as he turned to go down the stairs. 

“Tonight I shall walk the old beat for the last time,” Tim 
answered. ‘‘Good-bye to you.” With a step as light as their 
own he ran down the stairs and away on his busy affairs. 

“Good old Tim!” exclaimed Avoir. “He deserves the best 
luck in the world.” 

“J’m thinking he’ll have it if he gets Juanita De Halva,” 
said Dodo, thoughtfully. 

“Dodo, for once in my life I agree with you,” Pinky as- 
sented. 

But good fortune did not continue to smile on the affairs of 
the night constable. - Shortly after noon on the 
following day a much worried and very 
haggard Tim found the boys at the Swastikar 
Club. In reply to their anxious questioning, 
he told them that he had sent several tele- 
grams, each more insistent than the last, to 
the address which Juanita De Halva had given 
the boys, but there had been no reply. Finally 
he had asked the telegraph company to secure 
a report on his telegrams. The reply came 
back tardily, through reams of red tape, that on 
the day before Juanita De Halva had left that 
address, which was a rooming house, and had 
given no forwarding address. The telegraph 
company declared itself unable to deliver the 
telegrams. 

Constable Tim 
distress. 

“She may be without money. Perhaps that 
scoundrel Smalk is hounding her again. She 
doesn’t know where to turn—and here I am, 
ready to help her, but a day too late, because 
now she’s lost.” 

“Cheer up, Tim,” said Dodo, comfortingly, 
yet. with little assurance in his own voice. 
“If you wait patiently for a day or two she 
may come back here to see if anything more 
has been found out about the jewels.” 

“Yes, or she may send us her new address,”’ 
reasoned Pinky. ‘Wait twenty-four hours 
at least before you give up.” 

“Wait? It’s by waiting that I have lost 
her,” the man cried. ‘But don’t think I’m 
giving up. I’m going to New York to find 
her.” 

“Tt would be an impossible search, Tim,” 
cautioned Avoir. 

“Just the same, if the odds are against me, 
I must try,’’ Constable Tim said grimly. 


was almost frantic with 


HILE the four sat silent for a moment, 
a distastefully familiar voice boomed 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

“Hey, there, anybody home?” 
Detective Smalk. 

No one in the room above answered him, but 
they heard him lumbering up the stairs, 
muttering to himself. He reached the door 
and stared around him in surprise. 

“Didn’t you hear me call?” he asked, 
brusquely. 

“Oh, yes, we heard you,” said Pinky, with 
unconcern. 

The Walrus turned to what he hoped would be a more re- 
sponsive person. 

“Ah, Constable Mitchell, the very man I want to see,” he 
said, with an elaborate attempt at friendliness. ‘“I read in 
the papers about your arrest of those two fellows. I was in 
New York at the time following a clue. Sorry I wasn’t here to 
help you with the job.” 
ey, got along quite well without you,” snapped Constable 

im. 

“Well—yes, of course,” agreed the Walrus, much abashed, 
and wondering how he should go ahead. ‘Now there’s one 
thing I’d like to ask you. In regard to the jewels, did—” 

‘Before you ask me any questions there’s one thing I’ll ask 
you,” said Constable Tim, leaping up suddenly, very near to 
losing his temper. ‘Where’s Juanita De Halva?” 

“I don’t know,” said Detective Smalk. 

« Where was she last, as far as you know?” 

“In a rooming house in New York. I saw her two days 
= but the landlady told me she would be leaving the next 

ay. 

“What did the landlady know about Miss De Halva’s 
plans?” snapped Constable Tim. 
¥ “More than Miss De Halva herself,” chuckled the detective. 

You see, she was behind with her rent, and the landlady told 
me she would move her out. She tried to hold me off on my 
pay too, but I got it.” 

“Oh, you got it, did you, you scoundrel?” said Constable 
Tim bitterly, advancing slowly toward the startled Smalk. 

You wrung the last penny from a helpless girl who was with- 
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yelled 


out friends and family and left her to be turned out into the 
street, did you? I'll kill you for that.” 

Constable Tim’s fist landed heavily on Smalk’s fleshy face, 
and the detective crashed to the floor like a stricken ox. 
Instantly the boys surrounded the indignant Tim, and spoke 
in earnest chorus to persuade him to be careful. 

“Don’t kill him today, Tim,” said Dodo. “It might make 
matters still more complicated.” 


ONSTABLE Tim closed his eyes wearily and passed his 
hand over his forehead with the weak gesture of one recover- 

ing from a trance. When he opened his eyes again it was just in 
time to see the Walrus retreating in wild haste down the stairs. 
“The Walrus will get away, and he’ll never know how we 
fooled him,” cried Avoir, in sudden concern. His eyes passed 
about the room in haste. 


Then he suddenly seized a sheet of 








Pinky and Dodo banged their heads together in the suddenness of their attempt to look into the hole 


paper and wadded it into a ball as he ran across the room to 
the window. The others followed eagerly, with Constable 
Tim coming curiously in the rear. 

“Smalk! Oh, Smalk!” bawled Avoir at the top of his voice 
from the open window. 

The disgruntled sleuth was just passing out of the yard into 
the street beyond, but he turned a flushed and angry face 
toward those in the window, and growled out a reply: 

“What do you want?” 

“Just wanted to show you something about clues,” said 
Avoir sweetly. ‘You may find it useful in your future work.” 

Avoir slowly held out his fist and opened it with ceremonious 
dignity. The wadded paper fell to the ground in almost the 
same spot where the Walrus had picked up Avoir’s false clue, 
which had sent him on his ineffectual chase to New York in 
search of “ Jake’s Place on Forty-second street.” 

“See?” asked Avoir. “Just like that.” 

As a realization of the trick by which he had been caught 
dawned upon Smalk’s mind, they could see his face turning 
livid with rage. He shook his fist and shouted a furious 
stream of curses at them. Then he turned and waddled out 
of sight, like an enraged turkey gobbler, as Dodo said. It was 
the last the Swastikars ever saw of the Walrus. 

“What in the world did you do, to make him so angry,” 
asked Constable Tim, “I only saw you drop a wad of paper 
out of the window.” 

“Several days ago Avoir faked up a letter to give him a 
false clue that would take him to New York and keep him out 
of your way when the time came to round up those fellows at 
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the bridge,” explained Pinky. ‘ Avoir just showed him how 
he dropped the clue out of the window.”’ 

A faint smile flickered across Tim’s pale face. 

“You remember, Tim, I said Avoir had helped you and 
should have a share in my part of the reward,” added Pinky. 
““Now don’t you think he deserves it?” 

“He certainly does,’ agreed Constable Tim. ‘You are 
clever—we’re all clever—but what’s been the good of it? 
But I’m going to New York now,” he announced firmly. 
“You fellows can look after my interests here. If Juanita 
comes, send for me. If you get word of her, telegraph me 
the news. I'll be at this address.” He scribbled a line on 
a card, which Pinky carefully stuck behind the glass front 
of the clock. ‘“‘It looks hopeless, but I must not stop hop- 
ing. Surely I can find Juanita if I try hard enough.” 

“T know you'll succeed,” said Avoir, earnestly. 

Tim gave each Swastikar a handshake, and 
then turned silently and left the room. Dodo 
tried to say “good luck!” but the words stuck 
in his throat as he noticed how old with care 
the man seemed to have become. The 
Swastikars sighed as they thought with dread 
of his possible disappointment—all the more 
bitter now that happiness had come almost 
within his reach. But when they looked out 
the window and saw how resolutely Tim had 
squared his shoulders as he strode away, they 
were caught up by the infectious courage of 
this man who could battle patiently through 
darkness of spirit and weary waiting, and still 
hold to his unbroken hope. 

The next morning, as the boys sat talking 
and wondering what success Constable Tim 
was having in New York the mailman brought 
a letter, addressed to the Swastikar Club. 
Opening the letter with care, Pinky spread it 
upon the table, where they could read it. It 
contained the following message: 

“‘ Dear Friends: 

I have exhausted my money, and my hope as 
well has come to an end, so I am leaving your 
country—perhaps forever. Always, as a safe- 
guard, I have kept a return ticket to Spain, where 
friends wilt receive me for a while at least. If 
every other refuge fails, a convent which my 
grandfather endowed will shelter me. I have 
already occupied my cabin on the liner. We sail 
to-morrow at noon. Soon after this letter reaches 
you, I shall be on my way across the ocean. 

In ail the unhappy circumstances connected 
with my last visit to my old home, your kindness 
and consideration have been as a ray of sunshine 
in a storm, and so I could not bear to cut myself 
off forever from the scenes of my girlhood—and 
of the only real happiness I have ever known— 
without thanking you again for your kindness 
lo a friendless woman. 

With best wishes for the Swastikar Club, 

Cordially yours, 
Juanita De Halva. 

The boys read the note hurriedly and stared 
at one another in stupefaction. 

“‘She’s sailing at noon!” exclaimed Dodo. 
“Why, it’s after nine o’clock now. I’m afraid 
Tim will miss her.” 

“‘Her note says she has been on the steamer 
since yesterday,” said Avoir. ‘Tim would 
never think of looking there for her.” 

‘“‘There’s only one hope and that’s a tele- 
gram to Tim,” burst in Pinky. ‘Quick! Get your bicycles!” 

They rushed down the stairs like mad and dashed out the 
McCullough roadway on their bicycles, leaning over the 
handle-bars as though they wished to beat themselves to their 
destination, and pedaling with savage furiousness. 

At the telegraph office, after a hurried consultation, they 
sent the following telegram: 

“‘ Juanita is aboard liner leaving for Spain at noon today.” 

“ Swastikars”’ 
Ar eyeing the operator while he ticked off the mes- 
sage, they trooped wearily out of the station room and 
sat down in the shade in the yard. 

“Let’s sleep at the club again to-night; what do you say?” 
proposed Pinky. 

The other boys agreed at once, and the trio rode away to 
make their arrangements. After a violent pillow fight Avoir 
had dozed into gentle slumber, and Pinky’s eyelids were grow- 
ing heavy, when suddenly Dodo sat straight up in bed. 

“Say!’’ he exclaimed explosively, with a sharpness that 
jarred his companions into full consciousness. ‘Oh, I say, 
wake up a minute.” 

“‘What’s the matter with you,” growled Avoir. 

“T just had an idea,” stated Dodo, raptly. 

“Very unsuitable occasion for new ideas,” remarked Pinky 
sleepily. “Save it until morning.” 

“Tt’s too good to keep,’”’ answered Dodo. “I was—” 

“Shut up, will you?” snarled the irritated Avoir. 

“No, I won’t. Wake up, you lazy beast, and listen to 

(Concluded on page 56) 








Council Seven Laureate Prize 


YUNCIL SEVEN, consisting of Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, made annual 
awards for 1924 for contributing, boosting, 
and publishing. The awards are presented at 
the close of each year by Moody O. Wallis to 
promote the Lone Scout spirit in these States. 
The awards are decided by vote of the council 
of ten of the division. The results this year: 
Champion publisher, Lee Culpepper, Faith, 
Arkansas, former publisher of Arkansas Scout. 
Though Culpepper was forced to 
discontinue his publication before the 
end of the year the excellent quality 
of the material and of the printing 
made his the outstanding publication of the year. 
Leon Moody, Kiefer, Oklahoma, publisher of /ndian 
Scout, and winner in 1923, was second. 

Champion ‘booster, William G. Wilson, Fentress, 
Texas. Wilson was tied with Tom W. Drinkard for 
first place in this award. Drinkard having won in 
1923, withdrew in favor of his friend. 

Champion contributor, Orin L. Crain, Locust | 
Grove, Oklahoma. Roy W. McDonald received the | 
majority of the votes in this division, but, like 
Drinkard, he chose to withdraw, having won the 
award in 1923. This left Crain, William G. Wil- 
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We will send you enough Lone Scout folders, printe 
Each circular has an application blank on it. 
of each application blank 


Lone Scouts. 
in a local newspaper receive Contributors’ points. 
article, without rewriting, receive at least one Booster point. 
for them. 


The Lone Scout 


would like to have as many Boy Scouts out as possible as well 
as Lone Scouts. Write Leon Moody, Kiefer, Oklahoma, and 
he will take care of you—JrssE E. Mackey, LSB-D, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

In the January issue of Boys’ Lire most every Lone Scout 
read about my “‘ Who’s Who in the L.S. A.” book. Work on it 
is progressing, and I need the aid of all those who want to 
help—and those who want to be in the book. I want those 
who have won the L. S. C. and L. S. S. to write their auto- 
biography briefly like this, for example: 

SMITH, John R., 1250 Blank Ave., New York City. 
Born Chicago, Ill., Jan. 1, 1904. Joined the L. S. A. Feb. 2, 
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A Boost Toward the Booster Button 


'HERE are at the Long House several thousands of Booster Buttons that would look 
much better on the lapels of Lone Scouts, where there is so much more room than in 
our crowded stock room. The Long House is going to help you Lone Scouts to secure these. 
Send your name and address and say how many boys you i 


rite your Lone Scout number at the 


outs who rewrite these stories in their own wor 





now who ought to be Lone Scouts. 
in two colors, to supply + og 
ttom 7 >» of > adals f sditinge hic TC 
Pen scdicsaadineties tau of atak cal aie at won one of the medals for editing his publication, 
will, join. When the applications reach the Long House you will receive credit for them—-one 
point for each member. 
Or, send the list of boys, and their addresses. to the Long House, giving your membership 
number. Your number will be placed on circulars and application blanks and these will be 
mailed directly to the boys on your list. You will receive credit for those who join. 
Another help: Publicity articles are mailed almost every week from the Long House to 
& and secure their publication 
Those who secure the publication of an 
If you can use these articles, write 
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editor of the Golden West. Glenn was the 
winner. 

The Idahoan is a six-page paper published 
monthly, and the Golden West, the official or- 
gan of Council Thirteen, is an old-timer that 
contains eight pages of Western stories and 
articles. 

The Pueblo Totem is an eight-page paper. 
S. Willey is editor. 

The Pacific Scout is a young paper in the 
field, of which Ralph H. Salazar is the editor. 
—ELprRED Cor ey, L. S. B., Coburg, Oregon. 

Douglas G. Peppard, of Chicago, 
is probably the youngest Supreme 
Scout in the Lone Scout organiza- 
tion. He is 15 years of age, while 
the average age for Supreme Scouts is about 19. 
Douglas won the Merit Medals by contributing to 
amateur publications and local newspapers. He also 


The Black Hawk News. 

The other Supreme Scout recently added to the 
list is Ralph Hill Salazar of Los Angeles, Calif, 
who wrote and illustrated a Spanish story, “El 
Huerfanito,” which was published in Youth, netting 
him 175 points, the last lap in his race for the Quill. 

On May rst, at the Auditorium of the University 
of Southern California every high school in the city 








son, and Moody O. Wallis tied. Wallis withdrew in 

favor of Crain, and, basing his vote upon Crain’s serial in Lone 
Scout and his contributions to tribe papers, the Council Chief 
voted the award to him. 


Pow Wow Department 


HIEF of Council Thirteen, Glenn E. Browne, chose 

Pacific Scout as oficial organ of the Council. Write to 
the editor, R. H. Salazar, 535 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for a sample copy.—Jacosp C. BoRNGESSER, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The 1925 Oklahoma State Rally will be held at Kiefer, 
Okla., July 24, 25 and 26 under the auspices of the Kiefer 
local Lone Scouts. Kiefer is not very far from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and just a few miles south of Sapulpa. The big days of 
the rally will be Saturday and Sunday, the 25 and 26. We 


How to Make a Trek Cart 
By Robert A. Sheap 


| agi troops or groups have not enough money to buy 
a trek cart, yet they need them. A cart can be made 
for five or ten dollars. 







Mook 4NO EVE CATCH 
70 PREVENT SIDES 
FROM SHIETING 








To make the cart first secure two light 30” wagon’ wheels 
and a good strong steel axle. Next get four oak or Georgia 
pine: boards 1” x 9” and two boards 1” x 2’ x 36”. Make 

_with the first four boards a platform and reinforce it on the 
underside with the last two boards. Draw a line 26 inches 
from one end of the platform and parallel to the end. On it 
measure off 4—9”’ spaces. At the end of each of these spaces 
bore a %" hole. Bore corresponding holes in the axle. Bolt 
the axle to the platform. 

Next get four boards—two 1” x 8” x 48” and two 1x 8" x 34” 
and eight sticks 4” x 1” x 6”. At a spot eight inches (8”) 
from the end of each board nail or screw one of the sticks. 
Next get 8 pieces of strap iron 4% inches long, or if possible 
get ‘‘V” shaped holders at any hardware store. Bend the 
iron so that one of these sticks can slide in and out of it and 
screw these to the platform at intervals corresponding to the 
positions of the holder-sticks. 

Bolt a hard oak (seasoned) handle to the platform and put 

on the wheels and the cart is ready for use. This plan has 

been used and a respectable trek cart has been made. 


” 


Camping at Thirty-five Cents a Day 
By W. W. Nott, Jr., Assistant Scoutmaster 


VERY year there are unknown numbers of boys who 
are not able to attend a regular summer camp on ac- 
count of financial difficulties But ‘‘where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and a'scout ‘“‘makes the best use of his oppor- 
tunities.” 
If attendance at a summer camp is out of the question 
there are always two, four or six-day hikes which a group 


Not active until 1921, when he founded The Hawk. 
Lasted two years. Captain of Hawk local tribe. Belonged to 
the Blank Mail Tribe. Won the L. S. D., Jan. 1, 1921, L. S. 
B., June 3, 1922; L. S. C., March 5, 1922; L. S. S., April 5, 
1923, etc., etc. 

The main thing is to include everything you have done in the 
L. S. A. Also work of interest outside the L. S. A. is wanted. 
The book must be authoritative and to that end I need every 
Lone Scout’s aid. I am not saying when it will be out, nor 
what will the price be. My address is 535 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Don’t forget to send your best picture. 
It will be returned —Ratpn Hitt SALAzaAr. 

The battle for Chief in Council Thirteen turned out to 
be a regular tug-of-war between Glenn E. Brown of Idaho, 
the editor of Jdahoan, and Richard H. Ild of California, the 


T9106. 


held a program sponsored by the Boy Scouts. Mr. De 
Groot, Chief Scout Commissioner of Los Angeles, spoke, and 
also Ralph Hill Salazar, representing the Lone Scouts of Los 
Angeles.—Jacos C. BorNGESSER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


News of the Amateur Publications 
MAURICE H. STANS, Council Chief of District 12, has 
named The Young American as the official organ of the 
district. The editor is Claude M. Robins, L.S.B.-D. 
: “ Squarefellow, Alsap No. 5, has discontinued. I regret giving 
it up, but it really must be. I have handed the subscription 
list over to Albert Karalfa, editor of Breezy Scout, and ina state- 
ment agree to refund the moneys due the subscribers if they 
are not satisfied with the arrangements.” This is from Ernst 
T. Grube, editor of Squarefellow. 
The Eastern Star, started as a monthly a short time ago, 
will hereafter appear twice a month, says John A. Tacchino, 
the editor, of Cuddy, Pennsylvania. 


e Readers Page 


of boys and an adult leader can make with almost no expense 
whatever. 

It was on such a hike that I realized how many boys could 
have their summer outings with almost no expense to them- 
selves. 

In the first place, one does not need money to get all his 
“grub.” Usually there is a grocer who will trade groceries 
for a few hours’ work when he might not pay money for the 
work. A gardner friend will probably give some vegetables 
in return for work. On the hike about which I am writing, 
however, I was not able to do any of this “trading.” 





Health Epigrams Versus Baseball 
By John J. Grennan 


1. Get enough sleep and you'll stay awake on the 
bases. 

2. Plenty of exercise sends the ball over the fence. 

3. A bath is a safe hit. 

4. Vegetables are on a par with a home run. 

5. Fresh fruit daily is good for a two-bagger. 

6. Calories have a higher batting average than 
candies. 

7. Milk is equal to a double steal. 








Nevertheless, the cost of the trip was surprisingly small. 
We were gone from home about six days. Two days’ hiking 
took us to a camping spot where we stayed two days, and spent 
the remaining two in hiking home. 

My equipment consisted only of absolute necessities: can- 
teen, axe in sheath, pup tent, signal kit, two light-weight blan- 
kets, and “grub.” Here is the ration list I started out with: 


Rice 1 lb. Bacon VY Ib. 

Tomatoes I can Sugar 1 1b. 

Trish potatoes 2 lbs. Cocoa 1% Ib. 

Corn 2 small cans Crackers 1 box 

Grape Nuts 5 individual Pineapple 2 small cans 
size pkgs 

Milk 3 small cans Chile I can 


From experience I would suggest that this list be cut down 


to about three-fourths of its present weight by eliminating 
the canned goods, for every hour of walking adds several 
pounds to the load. 

Our camp was 3% miles from a country store, and while 
on our two-day rest my larder was re-stocked by the following: 


Trish Potatoes 3 Lbs. Milk 2 cans 
Tomatoes I can Crackers 1 box 
Cookies 2 boxes 


Variety was given to each meal by our eating together and 
sharing our “‘eats’’ with each other. 

Prices, of course, differ over the country, but all the food 
listed in this article (which is all I bought) cost only $2.08! 
Think of it—only $2.08 for a six-day camp! That’s cheaper 
than living at home! 


Folding Tent Poles 
By Earl Lorimer, Assistant Scoutmaster and Lone Scout 


T IS very inconvenient when camping to bother with 
long, cumbersome tent poles and yet in most parts of the 
country trees are at such a premium that poles must be in- 
cluded with the tent. 
If the poles are not too long or heavy they can be cut in 
two or more pieces and hinged together so as to make folding 
poles as per sketch. 





Although the weight remains the same, it cuts down the 
unwieldiness of the whole considerably. 

Use as heavy hinges as possible and fasten with bolts in- 
stead of screws for extra stoutness. 
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Young Baldy 


(Concluded from page 19) 











“Sheet?” Dick questioned sharply. 

“Sure-a, boy! He wait for the noise. He 
wait for the ex-cita-ment, the holla, ev’rybody 
will mak’, cause he know eet will be lak’ that. 
Then he slip in at the back of the cabin, he an’ 
anod’r man. You see? They theenk eet 
empty, that place.” 

“You mean when he saw the doctor and me 
go out?” The Chief nodded. ‘I’m beginning 
to get you now. 

“Yes. That is eet. They go in then, these 
two. They hit you, I theenk, on the haid? 
Me, I miss all that. But I see Dominic when 
he run out. An’ I see he haf’ that mon pretty 
tight. So I follow. I find out where they go. 
Eet is here. They tak-a the leetle paths. An’ 
always I follow. Thees morning, they go off 
again in the fliv. To Gettysburg. He one 
clever t’ief, that .Dominic.”’ 

“Gettysburg! But that’s twenty miles.”’ 

“T know eet: But I mak’-a the hike there 
myself with a lift mos’ as soon as they do. For 
what I hear thees Dominic say.” 

“What was that, kid?” the trooper asked. 

“He say to hees frien’ las’ night he too wise 
to run out-a the country queek. I hear heem 
t’rough the crack. You understan’? He sell-a 
the stuff round here, the leetle plast’r saints. 
All lak’ that. They know heem up an’ down. 
So he too wise to run off sudden an’ too wise to 
keep-a that mon in hees clothes. They might 
look for eet there. He jus’ theenk he hide eet, 
one leetle time, in Gettysburg. No one go 
looks for eet there. 

“He leave thees cabin vera early, but I get-a 
the lift, lak’ I say, an’ see heem put eet in the 
gun. He—” 

“Gun!” 

“Ves. In one beeg-a gun. You know? 
Lak-a the monument. Right in its mouth 
he put eet. Wrapped up in the dirty paper. 
To stay safe till he come get. But me, I call-a 
the cop pretty queek! Eet is good I am a 
scout. I know what is the,law. I say he 
t’row rubbishes round! 

“The cop he tak-a thees Dominic an’ hees 
frien’ to the guard-house when I say that. 
An’ he lock heem up. Me, I see all that good 
mon still safe. I laugh. Six hundr’d an’ 
twenty-t’ree dollar! Sixteen-a pennies he haf’ 
in hees pants. We find that, too, maybe.” 

“But—but I don’t understand you yet.” 
The Director shook his head again. “You 
really mean they’re in jail? Now? With the 
money safe?” 

“Nobody tak’ eet, that mon! I tell-a the 
cop eet is rubbishes. Dirty paper. You t’row 
eet loose in the park an’ see what ’appen. One 
begg fine I theenk-a you pay. Pretty queek! 
Thees Dominic an’ hees frien’ they have noth- 
ing with them. Not the five dollar to get let 
out. Eet is all in the gun. You see? They 
glare at me, but afraid to speak. 

“T laugh. I tell-a the cop I clean up the 
mess. He see I am the scout an’ let me do eet. 
I laugh some more then. An’ when he tak’ 
them away, I put down my hand in that beeg 
cannon an’ pull-a six hundr’d out! An’ I 
come along home. Maybe you wait for me 
here. So I come, walking fast.” 

Baldy dug deep in his tattered shorts, 
then, roll by roll, drew up the greenbacks. 
For a moment, nobody spoke. The Chief 
coughed. 

“Don’t count them, Baldy. I’m sure it’s 
all right—same as you got it. But we’ll have 
to phone at once. They'll let the rascals go 
next.” 

“No need-a for that. They keep-a them 
safe. Once I see them locked up, I tell-a 
anod’r cop—the trooper lak’ you—” he smiled 
at the constabulary uniform. “I say Dominic 
he one beeg bootlegger. An’ he say he keep 
heem for me till we come back together. 
But that mon, I keep eet to myself an’ say 
nothings. I want-a hand over that mon to 
you. Eet help me mak’a good with my 
frien’s.”’ 

_ Benton was the first to break the astonished 
silence. He stepped forward, hand out- 
stretched. 

“Say, Baldy, don’t talk of making good. 
Not to us. You’ve more Scouting under your 
hide than any of us. Dick, though, he’s been 
your real friend. He and Chief.” 
aq, We all hees, I theenk.” The boy laughed. 

So I want-a one thing to ask.” He felt a 
moment anxiously in his shirt. ‘Ah! Here eet 
is!) My—my what keep-a the rec! That four- 
teen-a hike? You sign eet? I pass?” 

_ The Camp Director reached for his pen, 
signed the card, then straightened in salute. 
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Your Brownie Gets It 


Your ears are tingling yet from Jack’s 
first attempts at the bugle. But it was a 
great chance for a picture just the same— 
and, as usual, your Brownie made the most 
of it. | 

This Eastman-made camera 1s certainly 
easy to work—and there’s a barrel full of 
fun in an album full of pictures. 


Brownie cameras, $2.00 up 


At your Kodak dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., re Kodak city 
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F COURSE, all you boys know all about 


the rock giants? The rock giants live in 
caves and eat people, sometimes they are rock 
giants and sometimes they are stone cliffs, so 
be very careful how you hammer a stone cliff, 
you may be hammering a rock giant on the 
nose or on his pet corn, and goodness knows 
what will happen if you do that. 

He might stir up things and you know the 
turtle, Ah-wahn-dah, is the keeper of the sun, 
who has to sleep with one eye open to watch 
it; that is the reason the Coyote Man, Ah-la-le, 
failed in stealing it. 

Now these people have been quiet a good 
many centuries. Therefore, do not wake them 
up by hammering stones or the giant of Chow- 
chil-la foot-hills, or of Tam-al-tpis, may get real 
mad and wake up all these other hobgoblins 
or ecutucks and start things going like they 
were when the animal people lived here before 
the Indians came. 

Or Loo-poo-oi-yes himself may open his 
stone eyelids and start things moving, rock 
slides and avalanches! Of course, you know 
all about this old giant; he is made of stone 
except one point on his throat, which is covered 
by a shell. He wears stone clothes like a 
knight wears his armor. If you should shoot 
a bullet in the place covered by the shell you 
would kill him; that is the place contractors 
plant the dynamite when they blow a cliff 
to pieces. 

Well! I never ran against a rock giant but 
once, that was enough for me. There was a 
-couple of Indians up in Michigan who had 
laughed at the rock giant but something hap- 
pened to those Indians! I did not laugh at 
Loo-poo-oi-yes, I simply smiled because I did 
not believe in him, and I got a good thump on 
the head just the same for my disbelief. It 
happened this way: 

From a pile of clay I gathered a handful of 
the mud, daubed it on my hat brim against 
the crown and in it stuck a lighted candle, 
then I went to an awful hole, a great, big, 
black hole probably twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter, blacker than the inside of a black bear at 
midnight, blacker than anything I ever before 
saw. Out of this crater smoke was rolling 
like the crater of a volcano while from inside 


demanding that it be opened. At length, 
Ram Badir opened it and drew out the little 
ivory elephant. To Terry, as he watched, there 
suddenly came a light of understanding. The 
elephant had in the beginning been destined 
for this house! 

For Ram Badir was going through an odd 
performance. He held the piece up in his 
hands and his probing fingers seemed to dis- 
cover a hidden spring in the bottom. He 





issued a terrible 
rattle, shebang! 
whang! wangle! 
tangle! noise 
made by some 
sort of mysterious 
machinery* — or 
was it the terrible 
voice of Loo-poo- 
oi-yes, the man- 
eating rock giant? 
Every once in a 
while a muddy 
platform would 
pop up to the 
brim of the hole, 
pause a moment 
and disappear! 

The men with 
me said, ‘When 
one of those plat- 
forms comes up I 
will step on it, 
when the next 
one comes you 
follow me.” A 
platform came 
up, he stepped on 
it and _ disap- 
peared into black 
void. A few mo- 
ments afterwards 
another platform 
came up, or the same one empty, and I at- 
tempted to step on it—well, now, you would 
not believe it but you know my old leg would 
not obey my commands! I was awfully 
ashamed of myself, there was nothing very 
serious to fear, but I had to turn around and 
tell some funny stories and sing a verse of a 
comic song or two before I could make that 
old leg obey my commands; meantime that 
muddy, treacherous, slimy platform was mak- 
ing its appearance and disappearance at regu- 
lar intervals, beckoning to me, yes, daring 
me to step on it. At last I felt that I had 
pulled myself together and I stepped on the 
platform and down I shot into that crater, 
rattly-bang-whang! I was on what is called 
a man-engine and was going down what is 
called the Calumet and Hecla Copper Mines, 
located away up in the top of Michigan at 
Red Jacket. 


HE man-engine was practically composed 

of two long shafts which run on wheels and 
work backward and forward; the wheels run on 
a railroad track, that is what made some of the 
noise. About every twenty or thirty feet the 
shaft had platforms upon it; such shafts work 
alternately, one goes up as the other goes down; 
they work unceasingly but pause as two plat- 
forms appear side by side. The moment 
they pause you must step from the platform 
you are on to the one on the other shaft, and 
by that means you either go up or down. 

Well, I got about halfway down when 
Loo-poo-oi-yes hit me on the head, giving me 
an awful bump and putting my candle out! 
Of course, people who don’t know anything 
about how mean the rock giant is, will say that 
I struck my head against the roof. At any 
rate, there I was holding on like grim death 
and jiggling up and down in the pitchy dark- 
ness. It was an awful predicament for a green- 
horn and I did not know what to do next, the 
darkness was like black velvet and one could 
almost feel it. At last I pulled myself together 
and again attempted to step on another plat- 





_ *Far away in the caverns of the West, near the hole 
in the sky, where the sun goes down, lives Loo-poo-oi- 
yes, the Rock Giant of Tamalpais.—Indian legend. 
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form when a gruff voice shouted—no—I won’t 
tell you what it shouted, it was not nice; but 
stripped of unnecessary words it said, ‘“‘ Keep 
off here, you fool, I am on this platform.”’ So 
I jigged up backward and forward in the dark 
for a while longer. Then I stepped over on 
another platform. To my dismay I now dis- 
covered that I was going up instead of down. 
But after a while I got straightened out and 
at last, with a great sigh of relief, I stepped off 
that terrible man-engine at the bottom of the 
deep hole where several candle flames burned 
holes in the black darkness, shedding no light 
around them but telling me that my friends 
must be there awaiting me. 

It was not the danger that thrilled me, I have 
often been in much more dangerous positions. 
It must have been the mystery of that black, 
impenetrable darkness and that treacherous, 
wet clay platform which inspired me with an 
unexpected terror so that it took all my will- 
power to overcome it. I really think that 
stepping on that bantering platform required 
more nerve on my part than any one thing I 
ever did, and consequently it must have been 
the thrill of which the newspaper interviewer 
was in search when he asked me to tell him of 
the greatest thrill I ever had. 

Before I got out of that mine I went still 
further down in a well-hole with nothing but a 
rope to help me, holding onto the rope with 
two hands and pushing my feet against the 
sides of the well; a very much more dangerous 
act than going down on the man-engine but 
the rope work was only fun, there was no 
mystery. I knew what I was doing. I went 
1,600 feet below the surface into the bowels of 
the earth by man-engine, by ladders and ‘by 
rope. I pulled the hanging copper from be- 
tween the teeth of Loo-poo-oi-yes, or was it 
between the strata of rock? And I kept those 
specimens until a few years ago. It was a 
great and wonderful experience because it was 
at that time a brand 
new one to me. 


E SPENT the great- 

er part of adayunder 
ground, and then we all 
came up blinking like 
owls, nobody the worse 
for theadventure. How- 
ever, the week before 
our adventure those two 
Indians I mentioned 
attempted to go down 
on the man-engine and 
in some way or another 
got in between the 
piston rods or shafts, 
which promptly made 
shredded wheat of them, 
and I have always won- 
dered whether these 
warriors lost their nerve, 
as I did, or simply be- 
came confused because 
of the unaccustomed 
surroundings; but no 
one will ever know—no 
one ‘but Loo-poo-oi-yes, 
the man-eating rock 
giant of Tamalpais, can 
tell! 

This is the thrill 
story that the news- 
paper man wanted and 
I did not remember 
it, also the story Mr. 
Crump wanted when 
he was making my bio- 
graphical notes, but did 
not get for the same 
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The House by the Gate 


(Continued from page 16) 
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pressed; the perfect ivory fell apart as cleanly 
as though it had been cleft with a knife. And 
he held it up for all to see. 


They pressed about it eagerly. Ram Badir 


took out from inside the carving a tiny scroll of 
paper—very thin paper that was rolled tightly— 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Howto Make Buckskin 
_ Buttons 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


reason. It is interesting to me because there 
is so little to it. In other words, boys, we 
get the real thrill when we least expect it. 
I have been over four thousand feet in the 
air in a flying machine, and ten thousand 
feet higher on mountain tops without feel- 
ing the sensation I felt away back in those 
early times when I stepped aboard the awe- 
inspiring man-engine. 


Now that you are in camp again and are 

working on that wonderful buckskin shirt, 
you must have appropriate buttons, and Loo- 
poo-oi-yes showed his children, the Redmen, 
how to do many things besides contributing 
themselves as food for him. 

He told the ancient people how to cut the 
strips of leather, or hide in the form of Fig. 1, 
then to roll between the palms to make the 
ends pointed as in Fig. 1. Next to roll up the 
big end, as in Fig. 2, then to punch a hole 
through the roll with a bone awl, which we 
now do with a knife-blade or leather punch, 
after which, to thrust the pointed end of the 
leather through the hole we have just punched, 
Fig. 3. Draw it down snug as it is in Fig. 
4, then punch three holes through your 
leather shirt at the place you wish to at- 
tach the button and thread the pointed 
leather through one of them, as in Fig. 5, 
bring it down through the other hole, and 
then up again through the third hole, then 
slip the point under the loop as in Figs. 6 
and 7; the harder you pull on that button the 
tighter it will become. 

Fig. 8 shows the buttons attached to the 
shirt. If you have forgotten how to make 
the shirt, I will tell you again in another 
number of this magazine, and give you pat- 
terns—but, say, honest now, be careful about 
offending Loo-poo-oi-yes. Gee! that bump 
on my head lasted a week as a reminder of my 
adventure. 














and while they listened, he read to them some 
message in Hindustani. When he finished, he 
laughed and threw the scroll on the table. 
Terry heard Har Dijal’s name pronounced in a 
jeering voice and wondered at it, since this 
was the place, above all others, where the 
Mahatma’s name should have been a power and 
held in reverence. But he had not long to 
wonder. 
To be continued in the September Boxs’ Lire. 
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every chance to get one branch lower down, 
until he worked himself so near to us that we 
were able to frighten the crows from him. 
From that day until we left Bagdad, Figaro 
never got loose without creating as great a 
commotion in the crow world above, where 
the alarm was given far and wide, as it did 
among us down below. 

For years Figaro was one of the best known 
figures in Bagdad. His depredations were 
often extended beyond the limits of his own 
home. Summer evenings when we sat in our 
garden on the artificial embankment on the 
edge of the Tigris, we used to chain Figaro to 
the railing, from which point he could superin- 
tend all that went on about him. One evening 
some Arab boys who from a distance had been 
watching him, climbed into a big round bowl- 
shaped “‘gupha,” as the Bagdad apology for a 
row-boat is called, and paddled up close to our 
terrace to get a better view of the monkey. 
For some time they watched his antics, going 
into shouts of laughter at some particularly 
droll grimace or action. Now there were two 
insults Figaro could not overlook, and one was 
being laughed at. He was so suspicious of 
being the object of the fun that all laughter 
made him jump up and down with anger. But 
if he was deliberately laughed at his fury knew 
no bounds. The second insult was if any but 
his most intimate friends touched his tail! 
That long appendage, much longer than him- 
self, was his most precious possession. Much 
of his spare time was given up to dressing it, 
stroking it and keeping it free from every par- 
ticle of dust. When he went swimming he 
always picked it up as a woman does the trail 
of her dress, but instead of holding it in his 
hand, stuck the end in his mouth and held it 
there all the time he was in the water. Our 
theory was that he did it to be sure that no 
sharks or other enemies of monkey life should 
bite it off! The greatest privilege Figaro could 
show a friend was to allow him to touch his 
tail. But even we could not laugh without his 
raising his eyebrows and saying bad words. 
So when the boat full of Arab boys paddled 
back and forth, pointing at him and laughing, 
he got so wild that he managed to break his 
cord, and before anyone could catch him he 
jumped from the railing and landed in the 
boat in the midst of the boys. The result was 
such a panic that every one of them jumped 
overboard and struck for the shore, leaving 
Master Figaro seated alone in his glory in the 
bottom of the gupha and drifting rapidly with 
the swift current. Every Bagdad boy learns 
to swim about as soon as he can walk, so we 
were not much troubled as to the safety of the 
boys. But we wondered how far down the 
stream Figaro might be carried, and feared he 
might get lost. He seemed to have the same 
opinion himself as to the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and the first thing we knew he, too, had 
jumped overboard and his little black head, 
no bigger than a lemon, could be seen bobbing 
up and down as he bravely fought against the 
strong current, swimming back to us. After 
that the boys were careful to keep their 
distance. 

Another day, seated on the railing, Figaro 
was watching the English gunboat anchored 
in the river, some rods above us. His sharp 
eyes suddenly discovered his master, who had 
gone to call on the English officers, seated on 
deck. He gave a shrill cry and began to jump 
up and down as he did when greatly excited. 
I think he was afraid the steamer was going 
to carry his master away. He called and cried 
pitifully and finally succeeded in getting away. 
The instant he was free he jumped into the 
water and swam to the steamer. I at once sent 
one of the servants as quickly as possible to 
the river bank, to get a boat to go to the 
steamer and bring the truant home. Long 
before the man had reached the river Figaro 
had squirmed up the anchor chain and to 
universal consternation, thrown himself all 
dripping wet onto his master’s immaculate 
white suit, climbed up to his shoulder and 
began to kiss and pet and jabber in his soft 
birdlike voice all the sweet things he could say 
when he wanted to. With us he was very 
affectionate and demonstrative. In the winter 
time he slept in a huge cage placed near the 
bedroom door. If we were dining out, Figaro 
would never go to sleep, however late we were, 
until we came back. Often when we returned 
we used to go on tip-toe to the door and listen, 
and always we heard his low moaning sobs that 
changed to wild cries of joy when we entered. 
We would let him out and he would jump 
from one of us to the other, talking and petting 
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us and showing plainly his pleasure, and then 
quietly go to sleep, content that we were home. 

One morning early, while Figaro was yet 
asleep, his master got up and went off shooting. 
When Figaro woke and I let him in to say good- 
morning, it was very amusing to see him 
search for his master. He tore off all the bed 
clothing, shook the sheets and finally un- 
buttoned the pillow cases and, sticking his little 
head inside, looked to see if his lost master 
were not there. When convinced that he was 
not to be found, he settled himself down and 
sobbed and moaned. But though undoubtedly 
fond of us he would often fly in a rage and bite 
us, particularly me, for I could not. manage him 
and he knew it. His master generally punished 
him by pulling his ears, and it was funny to see 
him when he had done anything naughty 
immediately cover his ears with his hands to 
keep them from being pulled. When he felt 
he had done something very wicked he would 
cross his arms and going up to his master’s 
feet fall down, striking his forehead to the 
ground. Travelers have spoken of seeing 
small monkeys do that when meeting others of 
a stronger and larger tribe, and wondered what 
it meant. We discovered that it was at the 
same time a sign of submission and begging 
for mercy and pardon. 

All the five years that Figaro lived with us 
there was not a day that did not bring us some 
new amusement. We never tired of watching 
him and the dogs. In spite of the bad begin- 
ning, when Figaro tried to draw out their claws, 
he and Ralph and Dinah grew up to be great 
chums in an odd way of their own. He almost 
teased the lives out of them, tormenting them 
in a thousand ways, and yet if we pretended 
to be angry with Figaro and about to strike 
him the dogs would rush growling to the rescue 
of their little playmate. He, too, though never 
so happy as when teasing them or causing them 
pain, would not allow anyone else to abuse 
them and would even fly at us, tooth and 
nail, if we punished either of the dogs in his 
presence. When loose his delight was to ride 
on the back of Ralph and make him gallop all 
over the garden. The poor dog could not 
possibly get rid of his rider, even by rolling or 
lying down, and whenever he went too slow 
Figaro would bite his long ears. In payment 
for this service he kept the dogs free from the 
flies and insects that in these hot countries 
make dogs’ lives a burden. We have often 
seen Figaro go up to one of the dogs who was 
eating and, running his hand into the animal’s 
mouth, take out the bone or piece of meat, and 
the dogs never once protested. I think they 
considered him human, for they would patiently 
stand from him the mauling some bad children 
give to dogs and yet are never bitten. 

We had given to us by some one on an Eng- 
lish steamer a tiny Yorkshire pig, whose pecu- 
liar anatomy was a source of endless wonder to 
Figaro. Now Figaro’s own tail was as straight 
as a ramrod, and his nose, though there wasn’t 
much of it, was not like that of this creature. 
Ralph and Dinah, too, had straight tails— 
so had the cat and the horses. But this piggy 
had a funny curled-up thing. Figaro would 
spend as much time as he could induce the 
pig to consent to, in trying to straighten out 
that tail. Seated gravely on the ground behind 
the little pig he would with one hand draw 
out the tail to its full length, stroking it into 
shape with the other, and when he had it to 
suit him he would let go and lo, the tail would 
curl up again! With an astonished “krrr” 
Figaro would repeat the operation. Over and 
over, day after day, he would solemnly work 
at that obstinate tail, but it simply would not 
stand out straight. He made the little piggie, 
too, carry him around on his back until so 
tired with the unaccustomed work the poor 
little fellow would throw himself down panting. 
Then Figaro, as a change from working over 
the tail, would investigate that peculiar nose 
and was astonished at the violent sneezing 
that followed his running his little fingers or 
straws up the pig’s nostrils. 

But bad monkeys are sometimes punished 
in this world for their evil deeds as well as bad 
men. Figaro teased the dogs just once too 
often. One day when Ralph was galloping 
madly with Figaro on his back, he threw him- 
self violently on the ground to get rid of his 
unwelcome rider and in doing so Figaro’s head 
struck a stone. He came running to me for 
comfort as he always did when hurt, jabbering 
and pointing to Ralph and to his head. I 
thought it was only a bump and that he richly 
deserved it. But he did not get over it and 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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An Oxford Keds model 
designed for general 
wear all summer long 


A sturdy athletic- 
trim Keds model 
with popular lace- 
to-toe feature — 
built for the hard- 
est sport and va- 
cation wear. 


Photo by Levick 


Nationally-known Champion 
pays tribute to the 
remarkable qualities of Keds 


“‘T have just finished playing in the . . . . Champion- 


ship, which I managed to win. I used Keds shoes 
throughout the tournament. Maybe they were the 
reason I won as I never played on any court in any 
shoes that held as they did. I played over sixty sets 
with them and I am very hard on shoes, but they are 
still going strong. They are by far the best tennis shoes 
I have ever worn.” 


according to grade, size and style. 

But remember— Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company, and every real Keds 
shoe has the name Keds on the 
sole. 

If the name Keds isn’t on the 
shoes, they are not real Keds. 

Real Keds wear longer and give 
better service. It will pay you to 
look for the name— and insist on 


Keds! 


HIS letter— received from a 

well-known tennis champion 
—was written just after winning 
his title. Almost daily such evi- 
dence of the amazing wearing qual- 
ity of Keds continues to pile up! 


Keds are especially built to stand 
the grinding, tearing wear of the 
most strenuous athletic games. 
And the same sturdy reinforced 
construction—the same tough, 
wear-resisting rubber soles—the 
same light, cool comfort make Keds 
ideal for hard, everyday summer 
wear—for camping, hikes, games, 
outings and all vacation uses. 


Many styles of Keds 


Keds come in many styles—and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50, 


* * * 


The Keds Handbook for Boys is full of in- 
formation on games, sports, camping, how 
to make things, and dozens of other interest- 
ing subjects. Sent free if you address Dept. 
540, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





They are not Keds unless the name 
Keds is on the shoe 














From A Good Friend 


AM acollector of stamps with a collection of 

about 1,800. If Scout Davis will send me his 
address and tell me what countries he is 
interested in I will gladly give him a packet of 
about 200 and get him started, or if he would 
rather, I will sell him good stamps at about 50 
or 60 per cent. discount. If you know of any 
other stamp collectors please give me their 
names and addresses as I would like to cor- 
respond with them. 

1. Do English sparrows do anyone any good? 

2. How can I drive them away and not 
frighten other birds away too? 

3. How can I persuade the birds to nest in 
my yard after they have been driven off the 
land by the English sparrows?—GorpDon Ray. 

Thank you for your help. I am forwarding 
your letter to the scout you refer to. Other 
scouts note that the address is 38 Locust St., 
Danvers, Mass. 

1. During breeding time they catch a few 
moth millers. 

2. By destroying their nests with hose and 
water. 

3. By keeping English sparrows away. Turn 


the hose on them every time you see them. 


Athletics 
1. Please tell me how to cure and tan a 
hide. 

2. Isit a fact that the Merit Badge Athletics 
has been changed for those not weighing 110 
pounds?—A. HousMAN. 

1. See Merit Badge pamphlets on Leather- 
working and Taxidermy, also Boy’s Lire for 
October, 1922. 

2. Yes. See Boys’ Handbook, 31st edition, 
page 41. 

Buckskin Clothes 

LEASE tell me how to make a buckskin suit 

including gloves. Could you roughly estimate 
how much bucksin it would take to make the 





The measurements 
are, height, 5 feet 1 inch; chest not extended, 
30 inches; extended, 32% inches; wear size 8 
glove; hip, 30 inches; calf, 12 inches. 


shirt and rest of the outfit? 





WENDELL KRING. 

Three skins for the shirt and two skins for 
the leggings, five skins in all. Make the shirt 
like a woolen shirt, inserting fringe in the 
seams. Make a separate legging for each leg 
held by a strap on the belt around the waist 
and insert fringe in the seams. Have already 
told how to do this in Boys’ Lire with illustra- 
tions; also in the Boy Pioneers published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Get sheepskin from 
- Supply Department, B. S. A., at $1.50 per 
skin. 


Bows and Arrows 


PLEASE tell me how to make a bow and 
arrow.—GEORGE FLoyp. 

Take a straight grained piece of wood and a 
sharp knife and whittle out the bow to the 
shape of other bows you may have seen. Take 
another straight grained piece of wood and 
whittle out the arrow. Split the pieces of wood 
first from which to make the arrows. I have 
already told how to do this in an illustrated 
article in Boys’ Lire and it is described fully in 
the Boys’ Handbook. 






Pemmican for A Lone Scout 


. What is pemmican? 
. What are Buffalo chips? 

3. About how old was Sitting Bull when he 
was killed. 

4. Where can I obtain Alice C. Fletcher’s 
book, ‘Indian Story and Song?” 

5. Where can I get a book on Sioux language? 

—Lone Scout RosBerr ROBINSON. 

1. Originally a preparation made by the 
North American Indians, consisting of lean parts 
of venison, buffalo, or elk meat dried by thesun or 
wind, and then pounded intoa paste with melted 
fat, and tightly pressed into skin bags. To-day 
they make it of beef with raisins and various 
other things something like a mince meat. 

2. The dried droppings of a buffalo. There 
was no wood on the prairies so they used those 
with which to build the fires. They now use 
cattle chips in the same manner. 

3. Sitting Bull was killed in 1890 by Indian 
policemen while resisting arrest. In 1876 
Sitting Bull said, ‘God made me an Indian but 
not a Reservation Indian.” He was an old 
Indian when he died, but I do not know his age. 

4. At any large book store. The Supply 
Dept., B. S. A., will order it for you. 

5. Write to Dr. Charles Eastman, c/o Mr. 


NH 
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. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 


of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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E. S. Martin, National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America. 
Just Like an Indian 


1. How did the Indians make curved bows? 

2. Where could I obtain a booklet on the 
Sioux dialect? 

3. How would you make a tomahawk? 

4. Where could I get a pamphlet on trailing? 

5. What is the best season of the year to cut 
a bow? 

6. Could you tell me how many Indian 
tribes are in America now? 

7. What is the Sun Dance? 

8. Why isn’t there a merit badge for acro- 
batics?—DoNnaLp KEYSER. 

1. You probably mean a compound bow of 
buffalo ribs joined together in the middle. 

2. Write to Dr. Charles Eastman, c/o Mr. 
E. S. Martin, National Headquarters, B. S. A. 

3. Get a stone as near the shape as possible, 
with a grindstone sharpen the cutting edge. 
Bind it onte a handle with raw-hide thongs. 
Daub it with paint and tie some feathers to 
the end of the handle. 

4. The merit badge pamphlet on Stalking 
from the Supply Department. 

5. If you want to make a bow cut the wood 
when you can. We made most excellent bows 
last summer of witchhazel cut green and 
fashioned in shape with a knife. 

6. Cannot be answered because of the numer- 
oussub-divisions. The Sioux and the Apache are 
the best known Western tribes and yet the Sioux 
are divided into many smaller divisions, as were 
the Algonquins and the Lenape Indians. 

7. An Indian ceremonial dance. Many of the 
tribes worship the sun. When we asked Chief 
Three Bear of the Blackfeet to say grace, he 
stood up and faced the setting sun and made a 
prayer to it. Likewise they dance to the sun. 

8. Cannot see any good reason for such a 
badge. Do not think the Committee would 
either. We have Athletics, Physical Develop- 
ment and Personal Health. 


How to Build a Resistance Coupled Amplifier 


HE resistance coupled amplifier is the 

closest approach to amplifying perfection 
available to the fan to-day. We shall describe 
a three-stage resistance coupled amplifier 
which can be inputted from any standard set 
in the same manner as the more conventional 
transformer coupled intensifier. The ““B” 
battery consumption will be slightly lower 
than that of the average two-stage transformer 
coupled amplifier. The volume outputted will 
be about the same as that of the transformer 
arrangement, 
while the quality 
will be noticeably 
superior. 

The circuit is 
shown in Fig- 
ure I. 

C1, through- 
out the diagram, 
represents the 
coupling or isolat- 
ing condensers 
between each 
stage. These 
condensers are 
conveniently .006 
mfd. Micadons 
(or larger). Lowet capacities should not be used. 

Ri is consistently the coupling resistors of 
one hundred thousand ohms resistance. 
Daven resisters were used in the set being 
described and are easily obtainable. Lavite 
or any resistance of the correct ohmage can be 
substituted if more convenient. R2 is a grid- 
leak having a resistance of 4% megohm, R3 is a 
gridleak with a resistance of 4% megohm, and 
R4 is a 200,000 ohm gridleak. These are also 
Daven resistors. R5 is a Daven Ballast resist- 
ance, which is used in place of a rheostat. 
A number 3 ballast is used for three 4% ampere 
tubes. An amperite or conventional rheostat 
can, of course, be used at Rs. 

C2 is a bypass condenser of about .oo2 mfd. 
across the input. 

Daven Resisto-Couplers were used to facili- 
tate construction. These are small clip ar- 
rangements, which hold the coupling resister, 


gridleak and coupling 
condenser, forming a 
convenient unit, the 
connections to which 
are the same as those to the familiar audio-fre- 
quency amplifying transformer The three 
Resisto-Couplers will be observed to the left 
of the sockets in the photograph of the com- 
pleted amplifier, Figure 2. 

In wiring the amplifier, the connections to 
the lower or the return side of the gridleaks 





Figure II 


are to be noted particularly. It it is desired 
a three-volt ‘‘C” battery can be inserted in 
the grid return of the last tube at X. This 
will lower the plate current to the output 
tube which has only the comparatively low 
resistance of the loud-speaker winding in the 
exterior circuit. No “C” battery is required 
on the remaining tubes due to the fact that 
the high resistance coupling resistors lower the 
plate current considerably. The addition of 
the “C” battery has little effect on quality 
in contrast with its action in a transformer 
coupled amplifier. 


Tubes 


The resistance coupled amplifier, using the 
values recommended, will function with any 
modern tube. If High-Mu tubes are available 
(there are several types being placed on the 
market, such as the Daven or the Hi-cons- 
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tron) they are par- 
ticularly efficient in 
the detector, first and 
second stages. The 
High-Mu tubes should never be used in the last 
stage Standard Cunningham C3or-A or the 
Radio Corporation UV201-A tubes will give 
splendid volume and quality in this amplifier. 
A power tube, if available, can be used in the 
output socket, where it will add slightly to 
quality on very Joud signals. 


Batteries 

The “‘A” battery will, of course, be deter- 
mined by the type of tubes employed. 

It is immaterial whether the minus side of 
the “B” battery is connected to either the 
plus or minus terminal of the filament lighting 
battery. Such a connection is probably made 
in the receiving set proper (the tuner and 
detector) so the minus “B” battery post on 
the amplifier can be disregarded. 

The amplifier will give good signal strength 
on go volts. The volume of course will 
increase with the plate potential. The 
author at present is using 120 volts on the 
amplifier operating in The Radio Tower Lab- 
oratory. 

Due to the high resistance in the plate cir- 
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cuits of all tubes but the last, twice the maxi- 
mum “B” battery safe voltage prescribed by 
the manufacturer can be used on tubes 1 and 






2 if desired. The usual plate potentials should 
be applied to the output tube. 

The detector will generally work best on 
forty-five volts. 

Operation 

The operation of the resistance coupled 
amplifier is quite the same as that of the more 
conventional types. The input is connected in 
place of the telephone receivers, care being 
observed to connect post “P” with the lead 
running through to the plate of the detector 
tube. 

If any reader of The Radio Tower experi- 
ences difficulty in figuring out just how to 
connect the resistance coupled amplifier te 
his receiver, the editor will be glad to assist 
him. Just send me a copy of your tuner and 
detector circuit, and I shall indicate where the 
input posts are to be connected. 


The Radio Beginner 
How To Make a Simple Low Loss Coil 

Most people think of low loss coils as highly 
complicated windings, worked out something 
after the fashion of a beehive. Here is a low 
loss coil—its technical name is the Lorenz 
type inductance—that is even easier to wind 
than the ordinary flat coil wound on a length 

of tubing. This 
é latter type, inci- 
dentally, is known 
as a simple sole- 
noid. 

The Lorenz coil 
(let us get used to 
these easy technical 
names) is wound on 
nails hammered 
into a piece of 
scrap wood. A 
circle, of the dia- 
meter of the desired 
coil, is marked on 
the piece of wood. 
An odd number of points, say fifteen, are 
scratched on this circumference, with equal 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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soon violent symptoms of meningitis set in. 
One of our friends, a physician who was always 


interested in him, treated him very attentively. - 


During that sickness we made up our minds 
never, never again to own a monkey, for he was 
so human, so like a little black sick baby, 
that it was heartbreaking. He suffered’ very 
much and was only quiet if someone he loved 
sat by him, holding his hand and stroking his 
head. Our Portuguese butler and cook, great 
friends of his, used to sit up a good part of the 
night to comfort him; and some tins of pine- 
apple that I had 
kept for great 
occasions the 
cook pilfered 
to make pine- 
apple ice. 

eC Use, 
ma’am, Figaro 
helikeit much,” 
as he explained 
apologetically. 

Thanks to 
such treatment 
Figaro recov- 
ered, but he was 
never his old 
self. His hind 
legs for a time 
were paralyzed, 
but he cured 
himself acci- 
dentally by eat- 
ing a full box of 
nux vomica 
pilis that he 
stole from a 
guest who was 
staying with us. 
Those pills 
ought to have 
killed him, but 
instead they 
cured his paral- 
ysis! Strange 


Se 


mental attacks eee 


returned, how- 
ever, from time 
to time and the friend with whom we left him 
in Bagdad wrote us that for the last year of his 
life he was evidently not quite sane, and he 
died in one of these attacks about three years 
after our departure. 

When finally leaving Bagdad we decided to 
take Figaro with us but he behaved so im- 
possibly on the way that we had to send him 
back. While waiting for a steamer at Busreh, 
five hundred miles down the river, we were 
most hospitably entertained by an English 
friend in whose house Figaro perpetrated the 
final outrages that sealed his fate and we parted. 

One hot autumn day, when tea was being 
prepared on the veranda, Figaro got loose. 
Looking out of a window into the street below 
he saw two Arab gentlemen in their long robes 
of soft colored silk, and silk bournouses, stand- 
ing talking just beneath him. He at once 
darted to the tea table, seized the milk jug 
in both hands, staggered with it to the window 





In the parrot cage was a tiny little monkey Fj 


Another time, when we were all going out 
for the day, we held a council of war as to 
where we could leave Figaro and be sure he 
would do no harm. Our host suggested locking 
him in an unused bath-room, nailing up the 
window. There was not a solitary thing in the 
room except the bath-tub, which we filled with 
water for him and placed on the floor a plate 
of food. Locking the door and taking the 
key with us we congratulated ourselves upon 
having put Mister Figaro where even he 
could not find any mischief to do. Only 
his master 
shook his head 


he could not 
imagine what 
Figaro could 
possibly do, he 
was still posi- 
tive there would 
be some sort of 
surprise for us 
when we went 
home, and of 
course an un- 
pleasant one, 
since Figaro 
would be the 
author of it. 
When we re- 
turned in the 
evening we all 
went at once to 
visit our cap- 
tive, and on 
opening the 
door were 
struck speech- 
less. Hardly a 
square foot of 
wall paper was 
left on the walls! 
Wherever there 
had been a nail 
or a cornice to 
hang on to, 
zaro had evi- 
ntly clung 
while his long arm reached out and peeled off 
the paper on every side. Only here and there 
were isolated strips to show where paper had 
once been; all the rest was on the floor and 
there was Figaro seated among the ruins, 
tearing up the already small pieces! 

After that we decided to send Figaro back 
to Bagdad where we knew he would have a 
good home, for we did not feel equal to under- 
taking the long journey with him if at each 
stop in hotels or private houses we could not 
keep him out of mischief. So we sadly said 
good-bye to our little pet. 

Poor little Figaro! In spite of his wicked- 
ness we loved him, for like Topsy, he couldn’t 
help it, as he was “made so.” We owe him a 
very real debt of gratitude for all the amuse- 
ment dnd laughter he brought into our hard 
life at Bagdad. When the heat kept us all day 
confined to the underground cellars, Figaro was 
a constant free circus and one that furnished 








and threw milk, jug and all on to the two men fresh “attractions” for each day and whose 
below. Tableau! fund of amusement never ran low. 

| The Voodoo Doctor 

I (Continued from page 21) 
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Ezekiel pondered the answer for some time— 
then reached under his loin cloth and took 
out the piece of rag. He put the second lot of 
gems on the counter in a little pile by them- 
selves. The trader leaned over the counter, 
eagerly studying them. ‘Very fine stones,” 
he thought to himself. 

“How much for dem!” 

After weighing them the trader scratched 
his head a moment silently. 

“How much, boss?” Ezekiel asked in- 
sistently. 
‘Two hundred dollars,’ ’ the trader replied. 

“Got to pay three hundred fifty dollar for 

all,” Ezekiel demanded. 

The Portuguese did a little more unintelligent 
figuring. “No, me pay three hundred twenty- 
live dollar cash money!” 

“All right!” E zekiel accepted instantly. 
“Gimme cash money.’ 

The trader put the diamonds away first in a 
heavy iron canister—then counted out the 
money in worn Bank of England bills. 


Ezekiel counted the money slowly to make 
sure it was all there—then turned and hastened 
out of the hut without so much as a good-bye 
glance at the shelves of canned food, or the 
gaudy bottles of maraschino cherries and 
sweet drinks. 

When he was safely hidden in the jungle 
again, Ezekiel paused and recounted the money. 
He separated it into two piles—one containing 
one hundred and twenty-five and one of two 
hundred dollars. The two hundred dollar 
share he rolled lightly up in the piece of rag 
he had saved and stuck it out of sight under 
his loin cloth. Then he hastened back to 
camp. 

He spoke no word when he joined the other 
men, only handed the money to David. David 
counted the bills. 

“Hot dawg!’ he exclaimed. “He made dat 
trader pay more. Got one hundred twenty- 
five dollars!” 

“To-morrow we goin’ have feast!”? Thomas 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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Within the means of all 


Visitors from foreign countries invariably wonder at the 


number of telephones in America. “Why is it,” they ask, 
“that nearly everybody in America has a telephone, while in 
Europe telephone service is found only in a limited number 
of offices and homes?” 

First of all, telephone rates in the United States are the 
lowest in the world for the service given. Here, since the 
beginning, the best service for the greatest number of people 
has been the ideal. By constant improvement in efficiency 
and economy the Bell System has brought telephone service 
within the means of all. From the start, its rate policy has 
been to ask only enough to pay fair wages and a fair return 
on investment. 

The American people are eager to adopt whatever is use- 
ful. They have found that Bell telephone service, compre- 
hensive, prompt and reliable, connecting them with the people 
they wish to reach, is worth far more to them than the price 
charged for it. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED .COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 













No Fie. on Mosquitoez 
we Kill ‘em 2 With FLY=TOX 


Spray Fly-Tox high up in your tent. 
grant mist-like cloud kills flies, mosquitoes and |! 
other insects. 
That ends those nightly battles with mosquitoes. 
You enjoy wonderful, refreshing, restful, un- ill 
disturbed sleep. He 
Fly-Tox is used effectively everywhere from the y, 
great hotel to the pup tent. It is a crystal-clear : 
liquid, stainless, and harmless to humans. But 
it is sure death to insect pests. 
Use Fly-Tox. Get rid of the flies and mosquitoes. 

“It adds new joys to summer holidays. You can 

‘i\get Fly-Tox at grocery and drug stores—half 7 
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Swimming to Seamanship 


AST year at east 14,000 boys were taught to 
swim in camps conducted by the Boy 
Scouts of America, and this year an even more 
determined effort will be made to eliminate the 
“‘sinkeasy” from the list of scout campers. You 
cannot progress very far in the program of 
Scouting unless you can swim, for swimming fifty 
yards is among the requirements for the First 
Class Scout. That is not a great distance, and any 
boy who can swim, could, with a little intelligent 
practice, master this distance in a few days. No 
boy who has been to the Dan Beard Outdoor 
School has failed to learn to swim, and swim 
well, during the course of the summer, and other 
camps can no doubt duplicate this record. 

The advantage that the Scout has over other 
boys in this important respect is that the 
Movement gives him, not only the urge to become 
a swimmer—the handy and protected sea, lake, or 
swimming-hole in which to practice; and instruc- 
tion which enables him to waste the least amount 
of effort in learning—but it gives him definite 
things to accomplish once he has mastered the 
rudiments of keeping himself afloat and moving in 
the water. 

That is always half the battle—having some- 
thing to aim at, and progressing from aim to aim. 
Any boy who wishes to do so can draw up such a 
plan for himself and carry it out step by step, but 
first he must learn toswim. ‘The boy who earnest- 
ly wishes to do so and goes about it intelligently 
can study written instructions and follow them 
almost as effectively as if he followed an instructor. 
The Boy Scouts of America issue a pamphlet, 
“Every Scout a Swimmer,” from the pages of 
which a boy cannot only learn to swim, but find 
direction toward becoming a proficient swimmer 
and life-saver, providing he had access to some 
body of water where he might practice what he 
studies in this manual. 


On His Own! 


But to go back to what the Scouting pro- 
gram offers the boy: Having learned to swim, 
and having qualified as a First Class Scout (one 
requirement being a fifty-yard swim), he can 
then aim to win the Merit Badge for Swimming. 
To earn this he must demonstrate his ability to 
swim 100 yards, to dive properly from the surface 
of the water, to demonstrate the breast, crawl 
and side strokes, and to swim on his back fifty 
feet. This is a minimum requirement for any 
self-respecting boy who wants to call himself a 
swimmer. With this he is fairly safe on the 
water, is able to help himself should any accident 
occur, and is qualified to go out canoeing or 
boating without a “ protector,’’ which he formerly 
needed. His knowledge of the breast, crawl, and 
side strokes and his ability to swim on his back, 
plus the demonstrated 100 yards, show that he is 
able to vary his strokes and rest; to make some 
speed if necessary; being able to swim on his back, 


he can float easily, and should be able to swim, 
if necessary, twice or thrice the 100 yards he has 
demonstrated his ability to cover. At this point 
he also begins to qualify as of some service to 
others, in that, being able to swim on his back 
and knowing the side stroke, he can if necessary 
support somebody else in the water and make 
progress. His ability to dive from the surface 
is of help if he wants to locate anything under the 
water or if he has to dive for somebody who has 
sunk. He is, in other words, moving toward Life 
Saving, and is now prepared to take up the re- 
quirements for the Life Saving Merit Badge, 
which are also the requirements in tiie tests for the 
Junior Life Saver Badge issued by the American 
Red Cross Association. 


Saved! 


The Life Saving Merit Badge, to which the 
scout can now turn, requires: 1. that he make a 
surface dive to a depth of at least seven feet and 
bring up an object twelve inches or more in 
diameter, weighing not less than ten pounds. 
2. That he tow a person of his own weight for 
ten yards by each of the following methods: 
(a) head carry, (b) cross chest carry, (c) hair 
carry, (d) tired swimmer’s carry. 3. That he 
undress in the water and swim 100 yards. 4. 
That he demonstrate release from wrist hold, 





Twelve Points for Swimmers 


1. Confidence is the first essential in learning to 
swim. 

2. A prime requisite of all expert swimming is 
breathing rhythmically. 

3. Learn to regain your balance from any posi- 
tion. Many inners learn to swim in one 
position only and get into trouble directly 
they find themselves in any other. 


4. Practice floating on your back. You can 
always rest-up that way. 

5. Vary your strokes. The crawl is for speed, the 
breast stroke for diving and sightseeing, the 
side stroke for life-saving. Change from one 
position to another means rest. q 

6. Learn to dive from the surface. Practice bring- 
ing up things from the bottom in deep water. 

7. Learn the various life-saving carries, and prac- 
tice breaking all kinds of holds that are likely to 
occur in rescuing persons who are drowning. 

8. Don’t try todotoo much. Exhaustion may 
mean chills and cramps. 

9. Take common-sense safety precautions. Use 
the Buddy Plan. To have a companion near 
you is to double your chances, and his, of safety. 
Know the depth of water and obstructions, 
make a note of the location of the safety devices 
before you go in. 

10. Don’t go in the water too soon after meals. 
Wait at least two hours after a light meal. A 
very heavy meal requires at least five hours 
to digest. 

11. If you have a regular swimming place, see that 
it is equipped with safety devices. Become an 
expert in resuscitation through the ‘Schaefer 
method.” Be prepared. 

12. Keeplearning. Devote a little time, whenever 
you go into the water, to practicing some of 








the technique of life-saving. 





front strangle-hold, back strangle-hold. 5. That 
he demonstrate Schaefer Prone Pressure \fethod 
of resuscitation. Looking after himself is now 
something he has left behind. He is looking after 
others. At Camp he is well on his way, if he has 
not already qualified, as a Life Guard. It requires 
more than the ability to swim, of course, to 
become a Life Guard—a very important responsi- 
bility. He must know how to handle a boat, to 
throw out a life-line, what the minimum precau- 
tions of safety are, and other interesting and 
fascinating things that will soon make him a 
thorough master of the water. 


Heave Ho, My Hearties! 


In the meantime, if he so desires, he is qualifying 
as a seascout, and can go on until he has attained 
full rank in the water arm of scouting, and is a 
thoroughly qualified and efficient seaman, pre- 
pared for any and every emergency that can come 
from this thrilling and fascinating pursuit. Sea- 


BOYS’ LIFE 


scouting is a great game, with rules and a technique 
all its own. It is at once a pleasure, a health 
building and educational hobby, and a duty, for 
one of the great needs of our country is the 
merchant seaman, those builders of commerce, 
the great adventurers of every period of history, 
the scouts that go down to the sea in ships. 

If any reader of this page is not a swimmer, or 
is only a poor swimmer, let him think of this pro- 
gram, and see what an incentive it offers to a 
splendid and worth-while effort, to be taken care- 
fully step by step, each step in itself a fascinating 
goal. 


Latter-Day Heroes 


If the Scout Executive of Lawrence County 
(Pa.) had wanted to demonstrate the value of 
discipline in Scout training, and the heroic metal 
of the Scouts of his Council, he could not have 
found a better opportunity, or made a more telling 
or dramatic display than happened in the course 
of the day’s work last year at Camp Kennedy’s 
Mills. The Scout World page of this issue carries 
this among other stories of Gold Medal awards. 

A large number of visitors were present this 
day—the opening day—and lined the bank as the 


- boys swam in the muddy and swollen Slippery 


Rock Creek that ran through the camp. Sud- 
denly in the middle of the stream Wallace and 
McDonald—the latter a poor swimmer—were 
seen to struggle and go down. The Scout Execu- 
tive’s shrill whistle cut above the noise made by 
the shouting, gamboling, high-spirited boys having 
their daily swim. It was the whistle for “ Atten- 
tion!” and each boy stood where he was—-silent, 
ready for orders, all except a new scout, who 
rushed in to the rescue, lost his head and grabbed 
at the strugglers. Wallace, to break this boy’s 
hold, kicked him in the stomach, sending him 
over with a back somersault, under the water, 
unconscious. 

Sam Fisher, sitting on the raft (not yet in the 
water), was told by the Scout Executive to bring 
McDonald in, and Ed. Raney swimming up- 
stream was ordered to go to Wallace’s help. 
(Both of these boys are commissioned life-savers 
of the American Red Cross.) The people on the 
banks were thrilled as with swift strokes Fisher 
came up behind McDonald and towed him ashore, 
using the brace carry. Almost simultaneously 
Raney took Wallace, who with mapvelous gallantry 
had been standing on the bottom of the creek hold- 
ing McDonald up, determined to save him at any 
cost, and who was consequently in a bad way and 
unconscious, and brought him in with a cross 
chest carry. It was necessary to work fifteen 
minutes on Wallace before he could be revived. 

During this time another drama, equally gallant, 
was being played unnoticed. After William Fike, 
the untrained scout who was put out by Wallace, 
James McMurdo dived. The creek was so muddy 
that McMurdo could only locate the unconscious 
Fike by feeling around with his foot. Bringing 
him up he swam with him to the other side of 
the creek. The onlookers scarcely realized what 


McMurdo had done. 
An Unusual Girl 


SOME time this summer a seventeen-year-old 

American girl, Gertrude FEderle, will try to 
swim the English Channel, a feat that has long 
been regarded as the height of swimming ability 
and endurance in a man. The men who have 
accomplished this feat are very few indeed, and 
their names are among the world’s greatest 
swimmers. It is not the distance, for it is only 
21 miles between England and France, and Miss 
Ederle, the day before she sailed for England 
swam that distance between the Battery at New 
York and Sandy Hook in 7 hours 11 minutes and 
30 seconds, establishing a record for the course. In- 
cidentally a few days previously she shattered the 
world’s record for 150 yards free style. She is the 
holder of eight records for women. 

We shall watch her gallant attempt with in- 
terest, and if good wishes count for anything, Miss 
Ederle will ride the variable tides and currents 
of the English Channel in triumph this summer. 
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| The Voodoo Doctor 


(Concluded from page 35) 








suggested joyously. ‘We find more diamonds 
while you gone.” 

Thomas and David looked at Ezekiel with 
great joy and respect. 

Ezekiel held out his hand for his quarter 
share, counted the money and stuck it casually 
under his loin-cloth. 

When night had engulfed the camp in 
darkness he announced of his own free will, 
curiously enough, that he was going to make 
bigger magic. “You all got put flour bag 
over your heads!” 

While the three men slipped the empty 
bags over their heads—the bags they had 
brought along to wear if vampire bats became 
troublesome, Ezekiel commenced his chanting, 
swinging quickly into a higher pitch and louder 
intonations—to hide the noise of his actions. 
He had reached into the folds of his loin-cloth 
and pulled out the money, tying both the 
stolen money and his quarter share together. 
He rapidly crept toward the jungle chanting 
all the while. In a moment he was groping at 
the base of a large tree—shoving the money 
into a small hole near the ground. 

“What kind of magic you makin It was 
Job’s voice that asked the question. Ezekiel 
stood up quickly and increased his chanting 
until he fairly screamed. He crept back to 
his hammock and his voice died down and was 
silent. 

“Magic, so we find big diamon’ to-morrow 
Ezekiel explained between pants. 

Job had taken the bag from his head as soon 
as the chanting had stopped. 

“Ezekiel,” he asked in a curiously inquisitive 
tone. ‘‘Why you don’t make same medicine 
like las’ night?” Job paused a moment and 
then added. “Turn me around and let me 
walk in jungle—maybe find another diamond 
place.” 

“Yea—let him walk in jungle, Ezekiel,” 
added David. ‘‘Now you believe in voodoo, 
Job!” 

Ezekiel didn’t want to make any more 
medicine. He had been very fortunate, he 
thought, so far: better let well enough alone. 
“Can’t make any more medicine!”’ he declared. 

“Vea!” Job insisted rising from his ham- 
mock. ‘Me goin’ walk in jungle.” He bound 
his own eyes with a piece of cloth torn from the 
flour bag. Ezekiel half-heartedly turned him 
around and shoved him off into the jungle— 
away from the tree in which he had hidden the 
money. Ezekiel was greatly agitated because 
Job turned half way around of his own free 
will and walked straight for the hollow tree. 
Ezekiel watched Job nervously and his surprise 
and anxiety increased when he realized after a 
moment that Job was down on his knees— 
had already reached into the hollow of the 
tree and was drawing out the money. 

“Di,” Job yelled. “Me find something!” 


999? 


” 


He tore the rag from his face—the blindfold 
rag which he had been careful not to tie so 
tight that he could not wiggle his nose and see 
over it. 

“‘Me fin’ real money!” 

With a good show of excitement he rushed 
back to the other black men and showed 
them the money. ‘Two hundred and thirty- 
one dollars” he counted out loud, “real cash 
money.” He did not look directly at Ezekiel 
—only watched him out of the corner of his 


e. 

Thomas and David asked many questions at 
once. ‘‘How come, real money?” and other 
questions which showed their astonishment. 

Ezekiel was silent. Ezekiel did not know 
it but Job had stumped his toe against a rock 
as he was going out of camp to the trading 
station and had let his companions, Thomas 
and David, go on alone to find out how much 
the trader would pay for the gems. He had 
retraced his steps to camp, drawing up behind 
a large tree suddenly when he got a glimpse 
of Ezekiel washing gravel. He had stood for 
half an hour or more looking through the 
trees, watching Ezekiel find one diamond after 
another, and finally saw him tie them all in a 
rag and hide them next to his skin, under his 
loin-cloth. He had said nothing to Thomas 
or David. He guessed Ezekiel’s motive, and 
when the witch-doctor returned from the 
trader with only one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars he was certain that Ezekiel had 
kept back whatever money he had got for the 
secretly dug gems. And the bag-wrapping 
trick at night had made Job sure of his guess— 
he had quickly torn a hole in the bag and been 
able to watch every move Ezekiel made. And 
later he had worked his eye bandage down over 
his nose so that he was able in the fire-lit 
jungle to walk straight to the tree. And he 
had found the money! Ezekiel had lost not 
only the money he had obtained for the 
secretly found diamonds, but he had lost his 
quarter share and he didn’t dare to say a word. 

Thomas and David shook their heads in 
amazement. “Ezekiel, you sure do bring us 
good luck!” David said fervently. It was 
one thing to find diamonds, but to find real 
paper money was too mysterious. 

“Yea, you sho’ do have dem voodoo gods 
working for us!” David exclaimed. 

Ezekiel very down-hearted, grunted some 
unintelligent word. 

“Yea,” Job admitted, keeping the true 
explanation to himself, ‘‘ Mister Ezekiel sure is 
pow’ful good for poor men like we!” 

But Job was giggling quietly to himself as 
he went back in the darkness to his hammock. 
“He t’ink he very clever feller. T’ink we very 
much fools,” he grunted to himself caustically. 
‘Well, dis one time when it don’t pay to be 
clever fellow!” 








The Sidereal Gopher 


(Continued from page 25), 








The boys stopped to examine the cabin and ~~ 


found that it had a fine, large, stone fireplace 
and plenty of sleeping space. Right there the 
majority of the boys were ready to turn back 
and would have done so but for Teddy Law- 
ford’s reminder that Mr. Hannigan had of- 
fered a prize. 

_ Once more the party attacked the mountain 
side, slipping on the ice, stepping into deep 
snow, hanging onto icy rocks and scrambling 
over the roughest kind of a mountain trail, 
the only comforting thing being the warm 
sunshine. But that wasn’t too comfortable 
either, for the boys were in perspiration from 
their heavy loads and their strenuous exertions. 
The trail grew steeper and bleaker, but the boys 
determined to make a large pile of sheltering 
boulders over a mile and a half away. 

This short distance was not covered until 
noon. The party by mutual consent and 
mutual collapse agreed to camp for the rest 
of the day. The hunt was to commence about 
sundown and the boys hoped that with luck 
it would be over within a few hours. 

All, wrapped in their blankets, lay down for 
a four-hours’ rest, that is all with the exception 
of Teddy Lawford. He was not quite satis- 
fied with his location and decided on a more 
sunny spot and a better sheltered place a 
short distance still further up the mountain, 
““Who’s coming?” he asked, only to be told to 
go and jump off the earth. 


1925 


Five minutes later up in his lone retreat 
Teddy almost literally jumped off the earth for 
there right in front of him were the eight toed 
tracks all perfectly impressed on the snow! 
With a whoop he was down the trail and the 
four-hour-resting period was over almost 
before it had commenced. Every member of 
the gang was out from under his blanket in an 
instant. Throwing aside everything that they 
were not wearing, the hunters scrambled wildly 
up toward Teddy’s retreat and each saw for 
himself the tracks of the sidereal gopher! 

In an instant the boys separated into the 
two teams. First both teams started on the 
western track and then both turned to follow 
the eastern track. They were puzzled for a 
moment as to the plan of selecting which 
tracks they were to follow. An argument was 
about to start but Ned Ralston settled the 
matter by holding both of his hands in front of 
his face and secretly licking one. He turned 
the backs of his hands upward and asked a 
member of each team to take a choice of either 
hand, the team getting the wet hand was to go 
east, the other to follow the western track. 

Pete Anderson got wet, and Jim Smith got 
dry and without any more discussion the 
hunters started off. The only one who seem- 
ingly didn’t know where he wanted to go was 
the one who had settled the directions for the 
other. Ned would follow one bunch and then 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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THAT’S what the fellows will say when you switch on 
Easy to install. Just two 


your electric light at night. 





or four familiar, reliable Eveready Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries, switch, bell wire, socket, 3 or 6 volt, 2-candle- 
power lamp, maybe a discarded automobile reflector. 
None of these costs much—some can be had for asking 


Dad or the garageman. 


Pretty soft! 


Be sure you get Eveready Columbias to keep the light 
going strong night after night. They last longer. More 
light for your money. They recover strength when the 
switch is off. Great for telegraphs and radio, motor boat 
and automobile ignition, and all outdoor and indoor dry y»gqme at 


cell uses. 


New York 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


INC. 
San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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in camp” 


Popular 
uses 
include- 


gas engine 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 


ringing burglar 
alarms 


protecting bank 
vaults 

electric clocks 

calling Pullman 
porters 

firing blasts 

lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

running toys 

radio “A” 


Eveready Colum- 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells ina 
neat, water-proof 
steel case. 






Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the 
Ignitor at no ex- 
tra cost to you. 


Ask for 
them by 


electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 

marine supply 

implement and 
general stores 
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“ The World's | 
Finest Banjo | 


Whether you play in a leading || 
§ dance orchestra or at home just || 
for the fun of it, be sure you are 
using the world’s finest—the 
new Ludwig Superfine Banjo. 
All standard models, professional 
quality. Tenor and plectrum mod- 

els, from $95.00 to $350.00. Write 
in for catalog and descriptive 
diterature 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Makers of Percussion and 
ythmical Instruments 
Chicago, tl. [JN 




































1611 N. Lincoln St. 














SCOUTS’ MOST USEFUL 
EQUIPMENT 


ct HIK-STIK 


Get the most out of outdoor jaunts 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a thou- 
sand uses. For hiking, hill climb- 
ing, pike pole, drill staff, tent 
pole, rescuing from water or 
live wires. Head, with pointed 
end and hook, fastened firmly 
on staff of straight-grained, live 
ash. Will withstand pull of 
1,000 Ibs. 


Complete 









with rust-proofed 
malleable head—$1.00. With 
solid brass head—$1.25. Send. 
cash with order. Money back 
if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
cent stamps to cover shipping.) 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
Dept. H Kokomo, Ind. 
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Your Official 


Plumb Axe 


OU see the official Scout 

Emblem on every Plumb 

Scout Axe, with the red 
handle and the black head. 


The Plumb Scout Axe is 
forged from Plumb solid steel. 
The edge stays sharp. 


Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 
keeps handle tight. 


At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(exceptin FarWest and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
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DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets , 
Files Sledges Axes & 
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take the car to go to Utah 
Lake, a body of fresh water 
located two miles south of 
our home. Father is an M.D. 
and was unable to accompany 
us, but consented to our taking 
the car. 

“On the way to the lake 
we called for my pal, Louis 
Robinson, and in a short time 
we were splashing about in the 
lake. I observed a launch an- 
chored out in the lake about 
200 yards from the shore, and 
I proposed that my pal and I 
swim out to the launch; my ten- 
year-old brother, not being able to swim, was 
left at the shore. We set out and I was able 
to outdistance Louis in reaching the launch. 
As I was climbing up the anchor rope I heard 






Loving Cup presented to 
Mr. Colin H. Livingstone, 
retiring President, bymem- 
bers of the Executive Board 


HE National Court of Honor has awarded 
the following Gold Medals to scouts for 
actual saving of life at the risk of their own: 


Sam Fisher, New Castle, Pa. 
Edward Raney, New Castle, Pa. 
Howard Kelly, American Fork, Utah 
David Goss, Evanston, III. 

William O’Keefe, Evanston, II. 


In connection with each of these awards is a 
thrilling story. The two New Castle (Pa.) 
scouts won their medals on the day of the 
opening of the camp of Lawrence County 
scouts last year. A great many fathers, 
mothers and friends of the boys were there as is 
usual on such days. 


It had rained several days previously and 4 r Lv 3 
Slippery Rock Creek, which runs through the on which the entire competition was based, and Ne 
Camp at Kennedy’s Mills, was swollen, muddy everybody present at the Jamboree was im- 4 
and swift. Swimming had been postponed for pressed with the ability of these boy leaders. 3 
two days, but on this day the Scout Executive, PS 
Mr. J. Lee Calahan, who was in charge of the The “‘Lucky Scout” and “‘Good Turn” : 

: FFHAND you wouldn’t guess what the : 








camp, was induced by the Scoutmasters and 
boys to allow them to go in for a short time, (Above) 
which he agreed to on the understanding / Scout Leif 
that scouts who couldn’t swim fifty yards Eggers of 
would stay out of the water. GrandForks, 
N.D., receiv- 
ing his Eagle 
Scout Badge 
from the 
Chief Scout 
Executive 
just before 
leaving for a 
year’s school- 
ing in Nor- 
way 


Discipline and Pluck 

Scout William Wallace was asked by the 
parents of Andrew McDonald to take their son, 
who was a weak swimmer, across the creek. 
Midway in the stream McDonald was seized 
with cramps, and the first thing those on 
shore noticed was that McDonald had grabbed 
Wallace around the neck and in the struggle 
both of them disappeared under the water. 
The Scout Executive blew his whistle for 
attention and all the boys stopped where they 
were, with the exception of a new scout named 
William Fike, who rushed in to assist the two 
struggling boys. Mr. Calahan ordered Edward 
Raney, who was swimming upstream about 
35 feet from the boys, and Sam Fisher, who was 
on the bank, to go to the assistance of the 
strugglers. In the meantime Fike had become 
mixed up with the other two boys, losing his 
head. Wallace kicked Fike in the stomach 
to break his hold, Fike going backwards under 
water unconscious. Wallace, determined to 
save McDonald at any cost, stood on the 
bottom of the creek and held McDonald up. 
In immediate response to the Executive orders, 
Raney and Fisher (both of them commissioned 
life-savers of the American Red Cross) came 
to the rescue. Fisher, who was told to bring 
McDonald in, approached him from behind, 
put his arm over McDonald’s shoulder and 
brought him in with the brace carry. Raney, 
who found Wallace in a bad way, brought 
him in with a cross-chest carry. It took 
fifteen minutes of work before Wallace was 
revived. 

In the meantime, apparently unnoticed, 
James McMurdo went after William Fike, 
who had sunk to the bottom of the creek 
unconscious. The river being extremely 
muddy he located Fike by feeling with his feet, 
brought him up and swam him across the creek 
still unconscious. 


A Utah Hero 
OW Howard Kelly of American Fork, 
Utah, earned this coveted award is told 
in his own terse and modest words: 

“On the tenth day of September, 1923, my 
father, a ten-year-old. brother, and myself 
had just returned from a hunting trip. (This 
being about two o’clock P. M.) Feeling very 
dirty and dusty and wishing to practice my 
life-saving I proposed that father let us boys 


him crying for help. Turning I saw he was 
struggling desperately to keep on top. I was 
nearly out of wind after the swim, but im- 
mediately swam out to him. He clutched 
me around the neck from in front and down 
we went; with little difficulty I released his 
hold, and brought him to the top, but upon 
reaching the surface he grabbed me from 
behind around the throat with both his arms 
and down we went again. I thought sure I 
was done for. I managed to loosen his hold 
(in this place the water was about eight feet 
deep), and upon coming to the surface this 
time he did not show any fight, and appeared 
to be “out.” Some fisherman on the shore 
hearing my calls, set out toward us, and I 
began swimming out with him (using what is 
called the head carry in life-saving). It seemed 
an age before I reached the boat coming to us. 
(I judge I swam about twenty yards.) Upon 
getting into the boat we worked with him and 
rubbed him until he came to. After this we 
dressed and hurried home, very frightened, but 
wiser boys.” 

How the Evanston Scouts Qualified 
‘THE award to David Goss was made for his 

rescue of Arthur Hardesty, a boy sixteen 
years old, in the Tippecanoe River. Scout 
Goss makes his own account of the rescue 
telegraphic in terseness: ‘‘Was down river in 
canoe. Heard screams of women on shore. 
Paddled rapidly toward scene. Saw boy go 
down for last time. Approached spot. Threw 
off shirt and shoes and dived. Found boy 
face down on bottom. Pulled him up and to 
shore. Brought him back to consciousness.” 

The other Evanston scout, William O’Keefe, 
won the coveted award for rescuing Frank 
and Dorothy Graham and Katherine Hiatt 
from drowning on Portage Lake, Michigan. 


(Below) 
onstrations of 
First Aid at 
Intercity 
of Region Three 


Scout O’Keefe was standing on the pier with 
Mr. Hiatt, who was watching Frank, Dorothy 
and Katherine. Suddenly they noticed a 
commotion and the three children struggling 
just beyond the ledge in deep water. Mr. 
Hiatt could not swim so he asked Scout 
O’Keefe to swim out to them, which he did 
immediately. He pushed Dorothy to shallow 
water and then Katherine. The people on the 
pier called to him that Frank was under water, 
so diving in the scout found him lying on the 
bottom, took hold ‘of his arm, pulled him to 
shallow water and then to shore, by which 
time Frank was black in the face and un- 
conscious, but came to after his mother worked 
on him. 

Gen. Chas. G. Dawes, Vice-President of the 
United States, when on a visit to Evanston re- 
cently, presented these medals to Scouts Goss 
and O’ Keefe on behalf of the Evanston Council. 
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Certificates for Heroism 
HE National Court of Honor has awarded 
certificates for Heroism to the following 
Scouts: 


Carr Griffith, Osceola, Minn. 
Raymond Nunan, San Francisco, Calif. 
James McMurdo, Ellwood City, Pa. 


The Intercity Meet of Region Three 
HE Intercity meet of Region Three, which 
includes Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 

ware, Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
was held in Washington, D. C., June 5th and 
6th. Nine councils sent each a troop, consisting 


of two complete patrols, under the leadership 
of a senior patrol leader to Bolling Field for an 
Overnight Hike and Camping Competition, 
One hundred and fifty-three boys competed, 
and 200 other scouts appeared as visitors and 
onlookers. The tests consisted of packing and 
transportation, an overnight camp, including 
two meals, an evening camp-fire stunt, and in 
the morning two contests in First Aid and 
Judging. 

The Camping feature, which counted 50 
per cent. in the scoring, was won by Harris- 
burg, Pa. Roanoke, Va., took first place in the 
Camp-fire stunt. Their silhouette presentation 
drew rounds of applause from 500 witnesses. 
Richmond scouts won the Judging and First 
Aid, but it was the Delaware and Mont- 
gomery Council (Philadelphia) scouts who, 
when the scores were finally totaled, were 
found to be the champions of the meet. Mr. 
Wm. C. Wessel and Capt. F. C. Mills of the 
National Camping Department, and Mr. R. F. 
Seymour, Regional Executive, were the Judges. 
Mr. William E. Ellis, Chairman of the Regional 
Committee, was in attendance, and presented 
the various trophies to the winners. Mr. Colin 
H. Livingstone, Honorary Vice-President of the 
National Council, was an interested spectator. 

The scouts of Region Three are enthusiastic 
over this competition and look forward to it 
as an annual event. Many new ideas were 
gained, not the least of them being the many 
novel ways of being comfortable in the out-of- 
doors. The Patrol System was again the unit 


“Lucky Scout” and “Good Turn”’ are. 
They are two mines on which the scouts of 
Troop No. 1, Wallace (Idaho), have made 
claim. These scouts decided that “learning by 
doing” applied particularly in their case to 
mining, most of their dads being workers in 
the mines. So they piled into Scoutmaster 
John F. Ferguson’s car (Scoutmaster Fergu- 
son is a mining engineer) and drove almost up 
to the forks of Two Mile Canyon, which is 
north of Osburn. They encountered snow 
here (this being in April), so they piled out of 
the car, and hiked a mile and a half to a point 
where Mr. Ferguson knew of some open ground 
with prospective mineral value. They found a 
vein and traced it, making out two locations 
and posting a discovery on each, christening 
them the “Lucky Scout” and “Good Turn.” 
The next day they ran out lines and placed 
the stakes required by law. To make good 
these claims the scouts will have to do certain 
work required by the law, which must each 
year represent $100 at least on each claim. 
There is no fear of their not doing this, for 
Troop No. 1 has decided on the claim for their 
summer encampment and a nearby cabin is 
being put in shape for accommodation of the 
troop. There are visions of wealth already 
before the troop. They talk of giving $50,000 
for building a community center at Wallace 
when they strike it rich on “Lucky Scout” and 
“Good Turn,” but what is $50,000? 


Capt. Donald McMillan, famous Arctic Explorer, initiated as a Tenderfoot Scout at Ottawa, Ill. 
The Scout badge was displayed prominently on his naval uniform 
when he sailed for the Far North recently 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Spreading Chestnut Tree 
H ERE is the chance for a real Scouting Good 
Turn for scouts in the Eastern half of the 
United States which will do a service at once 
to the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, to their 
little friends the squirrels, and to themselves. 
About thirty-five years ago a blight began to 
affect the Chestnut Tree and spread rapidly 
along the Eastern seaboard. The disease 
takes the form of a fungus that settles on the 
bark of the Chestnut and Chinquapin trees, 
killing the tree as it spreads, and passing from 
tree to tree, so that some years ago one could 
see whole groves of chestnut trees standing 
leafless and dead. If this keeps up we won’t 
know what the chestnut tree is in the East, 
and the squirrels are put to it even now to 
find substitutes for the good old sweet chestnut. 
Though most of the chestnuts are being 
rapidly killed, once in a great while a tree will 
resist the disease. The Department of Agri- 
culture wants to learn of such trees, trees which 
this disease cannot affect, so that they can 
take its seedlings and plant them to take the 
place of the trees killed by the blight. This is 
where the scout comes in, for he can scout 
around his neighborhood and learn if there are 
any such trees. The Department is looking for 
trees that have resisted the blight under 
natural conditions for at least ten years and 
if you have such in your neighborhood, 
they will take nuts and grafts and plant them 
in the experimental orchards at Bell, Maryland. 
They are interested not only in the American 
Chestnut but also in foreign species, especially 
if the nuts are plentiful and of good quality. 
Talk this over with your scoutmaster, and if 
you want to go in for it in a thorough way, ask 
him to write to us for a regular form prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture on which 
a report can be made. 


Scouts as Forest Fire Fighters 
D/STRICT FORESTER R.H. RUTLEDGE 

of Ogden, Utah, sends us the following 
item of the effective work of three Utah scouts: 
One day last summer the Forest Ranger on the 
Fishlake National Forest in Utah spotted a 
fire on the east side of the big lake that gives the 
forest its name. The smoke was increasing 
rapidly and it looked to the Ranger as though 
the fire would escape beyond control before he 
and his fire-fighting crew could reach the 
scene of action, as it was necessary for them to 
travel two miles, partly by land and partly 
in rowboats. While they were crossing the 
lake they noticed that the smoke had begun 
to diminish, and by the time they had reached 
the shore the smoke had almost disappeared. 
Much mystified, they rushed on, knowing that 
if the fire did get beyond control much excellent 
timber and a splendid recreational area would 
be destroyed by the flames. 

But when they arrived at the fire they 
found three Boy Scouts—Clinton Colby, 
Gordon Robinson, and Rex Lowe, all of Rich- 
field, Utah. These scouts, loyal to their duties, 
had attacked the fire with water they carried 
from the lake in a coffee-pot and a bucket which 
they happened to have with them. It was 
evident that the scouts had attacked the fire in 
the nick of time, just as it had begun to spread 
rapidly and was on the point of developing 
into a real crown fire which would surely have 
swept the mountainside before it could have 
been controlled. 

An investigation showed that the fire had 
resulted from a camp-fire which someone had 
carelessly allowed to stay alive with no one 
in camp to watch it. 


International Scout Alpine Club 


AST month we published a note on this 
page stating that scouts who were traveling 
abroad would be welcomed at the International 
Scout Alpine Club at Kandersteg, Switzerland, 
provided they carried the scout passport which 
the National office issues. Any member of the 
Boy Scouts of America, whether scout or official, 
can become a member of this club by the pay- 
ment of 10 Swiss francs, approximately $2.00, 
per year, which we shall be glad to forward. 

A scout carrying the proper credentials will 
be welcomed to Kandersteg whether or not 
he is a member of the club. 

It would be a fine thing for any scout who 
can afford to do so to take out such a member- 
ship, because it is the funds from this source 
that make the upkeep of the Scout Inter- 
national Club possible. . 


Cleaning Up Their City 
COUTS of Hot Springs (Ark.) cleaned up 
their city recently ina very thorough fashion. 
A contest was organized. The winning patrols 
were to receive as first prize, a ten-day trip to 
camp, second prize, a free trip to Little Rock, 
and third prize, a wall plaque with scout 
emblems. The young Wolf Cubs organiza- 
tion of the city, also took a hand in this clean- 
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up campaign, in a contest within their own 
organization. They were given six days, and 
during that period they brought in over 
300,000 tin cans and 3,000 old auto tires that 
had disfigured the city, besides acting as con- 


tainers for stagnant water, a breeding ground  , 


for mosquitoes and disease. The Eagles, who 
won the competition, brought in 2,601 bushels, 
the Falcon and Flying Eagle patrols following 
close with 2,474 and 2,011 bushels respectively. 
The little Wolf cubs didn’t do so badly either, the 
winners, the Timber Pack, having 1,000 bushels 
to their credit at the end of the sixth day. 


Grit! 

AMES WALTON, a scout in Troop 18 of 

Ft. Calhoun (Neb.), or Billy, as he is known 
to his friends, was unfortunate enough to 
break a leg in a way that left him a cripple, or 
at least made it necessary for him to walk on 
crutches. When he became a scout he won- 
dered for a long time just how he was going to 
take his scout pace for second-class and 14- 
mile hike so that he could wear the First Class 
Badge, but he was determined that when the 
time came that he was going to do the job. 

One day last summer Billy decided that the 
time had come to pass his test in scout pace. 
If he succeeded he could receive his badge 
that evening at the troop meeting. Billy and 
three others started on the jaunt, Billy on his 
crutches. A half-mile hobble down the dusty 
road and back and Billy finished his test in 
exactly 12 minutes and 5 seconds, better time 
by 15 seconds than any of the other boys. 
He won his Second Class Badge. 

Being a swimmer he didn’t worry about the 
50-yard swim for his first-class rank. He had 
finished every test except the 14-mile hike, so 
one Saturday he started out in company with 
another aspirant for the First Class Award to 
meet this last obstacle. And he hiked the 
fourteen miles on two crutches, carried his 
pack and kept the pace set by his two-legged 
brother scout. 

This is the real scout spirit! 


And Again—Grit! 

HIS time we introduce you to Scout 

Antonio Balducci of Canastota, N. Y., 
sixteen years old, the holder of nineteen Merit 
Badges. He needs only Life Saving and 
Athletics to make the Eagle grade. The former 
doesn’t worry him, for he is a wonderful 
swimmer despite the fact that his left leg was 
taken off nearly at the hip before he became a 
scout. He is an expert camper and holds a 
local fire by friction record. 

Shortly after he became a scout and while 
he was yet a Tenderfoot, being a Catholic, he 
felt that it would be a fine thing to have a 
Catholic Troop. So one evening after school 
he told the boys that there would be a meeting 
at the theater, which his father owns, that 
night, open to any boy interested in Scouting. 
Great was the response! Shortly after that 
another meeting regularly enrolled 14 boys as 
charter members of the Troop No. 23, First 
Catholic Troop of Canastota. In a drive that 
followed he won a prize for bringing in the 
greatest number of boys. Here he was, in a 
position to be the Senior Patrol Leader of the 
Troop he organized, but couldn’t be recog- 
nized until he was a first-class scout. So in he 
plunged and emerged a first-class scout and 
Senior Patrol Leader in six months. He is 
going to Italy this summer for his vacation, 
and while there he hopes to realize one of his 
ambitions—to organize a troop of scouts in his 
father’s home town. 


Brief Items of Scout News 


IXTEEN Evanston, IIl., scouts recently 

planted at Camp Wabaningo 20,000 white 
pine, jack pine, Norway pine and Norway 
Spruce. They planted forty white birch 
trees in a circle a few miles from camp and 
called it the “Roosevelt Circle,” after Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who has promised 
to bring them some rare trees from Thibet to 
plant in honor of his father. 


At the request of the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, scouts in many parts of the country 
have been assisting in making an accurate 
count of th traffic. It is estimated that the 
service rendered by the scouts in Ohio alone 
saved the Government $75,000 in making this 
check. Six hundred Boy Scouts volunteered 
for this service in Washington, D. C. At 
Greenville, S. C., the time given by scouts was 
equal to eighteen ten-hour days. 


The Marshalltown, Iowa, water supply 
failed recently through an air leak in the 
suction line. Tanks were placed about the 
city as an emergency relief measure, and the 
Boy Scouts of Marshalltown were mobilized 
to stand guard over the tanks to prevent any 
contamination of the water placed in them. 








Electricity reaches 
even into the forests, 
from which thirty- 
eight billion feet of 
lumber are produced 
every year. General 
Electric Company 
makes motors for 
these big machines 
and for many of the 
huge modern sawmills 


This electric logger in Washington 
is operated by electricity brought 
from a distant power plant to the 
heart of the forest. 


The Forest Giant at Work 


Four million acres of good 
timber burn every year. A 
million acres might be saved 
if all railroads and lumbering 
operations were electrified. 


An electric logger, like the 
huge fellow pictured above, 
does the work that once 
would have wearied a 
whole crew of men. And it 
sends forth no dangerous 


that convert logs into 
lumber for homes. 
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, Newtonville Scouts 
Win Riflery Title 


Thousands of Scouts compete each year in 
the sport of riflery. Let the W. J. R. C. 
teach you the safe and accurate handling 
of the rifle—it’s great sport. Compete 
with distant troops. ‘To enroll send this 
slip with 10 cents registration fee to the 


WINCHESTER 
JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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Let’s Go! 














BOYS! This Great 
Electric Lantern 





cel Post prepaid, complete with 
two globes, bulb, batteries, ready 
for immediate use. 

not 


Money back if 
satisfied. Descrip- 
tive circular sent 


EMBURY MFG. CO. 
Second Ave., Warsaw, N. Y. 





is just what you've wanted. Uses 





Nothing like camping for a good time. 
Send to Carpenter’s and get a good Tent, 
light enough to handle easy but strong 
enough to stand the wind and keep 
us dry. 

Anyhow you will want our Catalog of 


TEN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do 
and what to take along. 


Sent free. Ask for catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CaRPENTER & Co. 


Tent makers for eighty years 


440 No. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 


































A Scout is Strong 


Strength of purpose 
goes with 
strength of body 


Success in life depends 
greatly upon health. A 
sound body is just as im- 
portant in business and pro- 
fessional life as it is in 
games and athletic compe- 
tition. It is because Scouts 
train their bodies carefully 
and so “get prepared” for 
later life that everywhere 
the motto, “Scouts today, 
leaders tomorrow,” has 
become an accepted truth. 


It is as much by careful 
eating as by exercise that a 
healthy body is built. 
Kellogg cereals will put 
strength and reserve power 
in you. They will put snap 
into your whole system! 


All good Scouts eat 
Kellogg cereals: 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
good for you—and boy, how 
good they are! 


Kellogg’s Krumbles build 
strong bodies—and all boys 
like them. 


Kellogg’s PEP gives you 
pep. It's chock-full of pep- 
building food materials. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN regu- 
lates your system and keeps 
away constipation. 


Send for your Boy Scout 
Poster. 


-- = --- 


KELLOGG COMPANY | 
Battie Creek, Michigan l 
I enclose herewith ten cents (10c) 
| in stamps to cover packing and mail- | 
| ing of full-color Boy Scout Poster, | 
| size 23 x 30.- Please send it to | 
7 | 
| 
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The Sidereal Gopher 


(Concluded from page 37) 








turn around and run back after the other. He 
might have had quite a lot of running to do 
before he made up his mind if both teams did 
not stop almost instantaneously when sepa- 
rated by about a hundred yards. The tracks 
had come to an end in each case, but neither 
team was aware of the other team’s disappoint- 
ment until both came back to meet at the rocks 
from where they had started. “Did Mr. 
Hannigan say anything about the gopher fly- 
ing?” asked Jimmy Vance. 

“Mebbe it’s where he jumped off down the 
mountain,” said Elmer Forbes. 

“He wouldn’t have jumped off both ends of 
the track,” wisely observed Billy Reed. 

“No, but he could have jumped from higher 
up on to one end and then after running along 
jumped down from the other end,” said Joe 
Stiles. 

This reasoning was accepted as the best and 
the next problem to be solved was which end 
did he jump on to, and which end did he jusp 
off from. 

This necessitated dividing the party into 
four groups, two to go up and two to go down. 
Pete Anderson’s team again went east, and 
at the end of the tracks divided. Pete, Billy 
Reed and Elmer Forbes decided to climb up and 
Wally Morris, Dan Casey and Joe Stiles 
agreed to climb down. 

Ed Kelly, Teddy Lawford and Sam Judson 
from the western end of the trail went up while 
Fats Galvin, Jim Smith and Jimmie Vance 
descended. 

After about fifteen minutes the four groups 
were separated by considerable distances, 
considering the rough nature of the ground. 

Suddenly a shout was heard from Elmer 
Forbes, he had found the tracks. A second 
later a shout was heard from Jimmie Vance’s 
party. No, they had not found the tracks, but 
Fats Galvin had suddenly disappeared over 
the edge of what seemed to be a precipice! 

He had, however, only dropped off a five- 
foot ledge into a ten-foot snow-drift. Jimmie 
Vance and Jim Smith ran around the rock to 
extricate Fats when with another shout Vance 
announced the discovery of the third section 
of tracks, at least that part of it which had not 
been obliterated by Fats’s fall. 

Ned Ralston was with Elmer Forbes, and it 
was he who pointed out that the gopher could 
not have jumped up fifty yards or so from the 
middle track, and that he must have gone down 
hill from where Fats started his sudden descent. 

The ten boys of the three groups commenced 
at a signal from Pete Anderson to gravitate 
toward Jimmy Vance, Jim Smith and Fats, 
who by this time had climbed out from the 
snow-drift. When all had got together another 
council meeting was held. The meeting agreed 
that theygopher had gone down, but how far 
none could tell and none was inclined to follow 
and find out. 

It looked as if they must begin the clitnb 
all over again from the foot of the mountain 
and the hunters had had enough of that for the 
time being. Ned Ralston, however, suggested 
that straight down from where they stood 
would be as good a way as any to go home, 
and that he himself intended to go that way. 

“Not that I intend to hunt the gopher,” he 
said, “‘but if I do find the tracks, I'll let you 
fellows know.” 

“We might as well go that way,” said Elmer 
Forbes. 

“It’s getting kind of cold,” said Wally 
Morris, “how about lighting fires and camping 
here for the night?” 

It was agreed to spend the night there, but 
where were the blankets and ponchos? 

About three-quarters of a mile away where 

they had left them in their first scramble up 
to where Teddy Lawford had first found the 
tracks. 
“T’ll stay here and mark the spot, while you 
fellows go and get your things,” said Ned 
who had not thrown his packs away. It was a 
sore bunch of fellows that made that rough 
trail to get the almost forgotten equipment. 
While they were away Ned decided to make a 
little fire for himself but he did not have any 
sticks. He espied a little clump of bushes 
about thirty yards down the mountain side. 
“There must be a few dry sticks down there,” 
he said, and he laboriously let himself over a 
projecting ledge and clambered along a rock 
wall until he came to the bushes 

The boys on their way back toward Ned 
were startled by his yells. “I’ve found it, I’ve 
found the tracks again!” he yelled. Once more 
the gang put on all the speed that the moun- 
tain side would allow. 

From their re-awakened enthusiasm the boys 





got new energy and instead of camping the 
hunt was once more taken up. 

“This way, this way!” said Ned excitedly, 
“the tracks start from here.” 

“How about somebody going around the 
other way to meet him?” asked Dan Casey. 

“That’s only done when you find the middle 
of the trail,” said Elmer Forbes with a superior 
air. ‘The trail is followed both ways then.” 

“Well, how about six of us sitting down here 
and waiting for the gopher to come around?” 
said Fats Galvin. 

“‘Oh! come on, come on,” urged Ned Ralston. 

All twelve, Fats struggling in the rear, 
followed Ned. About an hour of grueling 
tracking was enough. Exhausted Fats called 
a halt and there wasn’t a fellow who was not 
glad of the excuse to rest. 

“We'll take up the trail the first thing in 
the morning,”’ said Ned Ralston, now the most 
excited hunter of the bunch. 

Camp was made and fires lit and “eats” 
prepared, but the boys had to “hop” some to 
keep warm. 

“Did any of you fellows notice,” said Billy 
Reed, ‘‘that the tracks were only along the 
snow close by rocks, and that they never went 
across a wide bit of snow?’ 

“That’s true,”’ said Teddy Lawford, “mebbe 
its because he wanted to be near where he 
could get icicles.” 

This explanation seemed to suit everybody 
and without much further talk the hunters 
wrapped in their blankets and prepared for the 
bight. 

“Well, who’s for going home and who’s for 
the gopher and Mr. Hannigan’s prize?” asked 
Teddy Lawford after breakfast next morning. 

The boys looked questioningly at each other. 
“T’m for the gopher,” said Ned Ralston, “that 
is, I’m going to stay out on the hike.” Teddy 
said that he would see the hunt through, and 
the rest of the ten, rather than admit they were 
poor sports, agreed to “carry on.” 

Packed once more and off on the trail of the 
sidereal soap manufacturer. 

“Wouldn’t it be too bad if he jumped down 
again somewhere,” said Wally Morris. 

“Tt sure would,” was the unanimous re- 
sponse, but the boys were not to be doomed to 
disappointment on down-hill jumps for the 
trail now commenced to work upward. 

“Tt’s a spiral and we’re following the right 
way,” shouted Wally Morris. 

Certainly it was a spiral, a great big gradual 
one, miles long, and just as the boys were 
beginning to wonder when the gopher would 
strike a regular honest-to-goodness circle, 
Jim Smith called out, “Why look! we are right 
back where Teddy Lawford was going to sleep 
last night!” 

Sure enough they were only about twenty 
feet above the spot. Bare rock in front of them 
with the gophe?’s eight-toed trail ending right 
where this particular bit of snow ended. 

““What’s that?” excitedly asked Billy Reed 

“The gopher?” shouted the crowd ques- 
tioningly following Billy’s gaze. 

“Tcicles!”’ said Billy pointing to a ledge of 
rock from which hung a long row of gopher 
fodder. 

“Ts that all?” asked a half-dozen disap- 
pointed voices. 

“’m going to investigate,” said Billy and 
he started off followed by the whole crowd. 

Again the trail was found and again en- 
thusiasm asserted itself, and it was almost 
noon when the crowd called a halt, hunger 
being the reason. 

They were now high on Old Whitey and it 
was a matter of camping out a couple of times 
before getting home, so they decided, having 
found a good-sized cave-like hole in a wall of 
the rock, to avail themselves of the shelter. 

They were about to inspect the place when— 
“Look!” said Teddy Lawford, and right out- 
side the cave were sidereal gopher tracks!— 
and all around were small splashes of grease! 

“T guess he must have burrowed somewhere 
around here when the sun came up,” said Elmer 
Forbes, “‘and we should sure get him. Come 
on, fellows!” The crowd started off along the 
new tracks. 

““Mebbe we’re going the wrong direction,” 
said Jim Smith and the hunters halted to con- 
sider the two-team question. 

Just as Pete Anderson was about to start 
back with his bunch, Wally Morris yelled: 
“Fellows, here’s the burrow!” 

A small, round, freshly made hole showed in 
a snow-bank at the bottom of a pile of big 
boulders. 

The burlap bag, the stick, the string, the 
glue, and the icicle were ready in a jiffy and in 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


low George 
Does It 


Does the _ conversation 
sound familiar to you? 
It happens like this hun- 
dreds of times every 
month. Read it from 
George Blair’s letter: 


Here is a conversation between my- 
self (Geo.) and Edward Wentr -one 
day: 

GEORGE: Well, I just got my 
BOYS’ LIFE. It’s the best magazine 
I have ever read. 

EDWARD: Well, what's in it any- 
way? I hear so much about it. 

GEORGE: What's in it! Gee, but 
you are missing a million things. I 
only wish you would subscribe. 


EDWARD: Who publishes the 
magazine? 

GEORGE: The Boy Scouts of 
America do. Oh Boy! Dan Beard’s 


Scouting Section is the first thing I 
look at and it’s great. He answers all 
your questions and you can get in 
communication with any scout tn the 
United States. Zane Grey writes good 
stories. So does Arthur B. Reeve. 
The Radio section is the best of the 
departments, which are on camping, 
science, the World Brotherhood of 
Boys, What the World Is Doing. : Gee, 
but you want to get hold of BOYS’ 
LIFE pretty quick. 

EDWARD: Well, let me borrow 
yours. 


GEORGE: Sure lI will. And.... 


AND THEN WHAT 


Here’s where you come in for 
something good! Four out of 
five BOYS’ LIFE subscribers 
ordered because they read a 
copy somewhere. Your loaned 
copies will make customers for 
you. 


BIG PAY FOR 
BOYS’ LIFE SALESMEN 


Get a share of the cash com- 
missions BOYS’ LIFE pays 
each month to its boy repre- 
sentatives. Just tell Mr. Gard- 
ner you want a chance. His 
address is care of 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


half that time again, everything was set for 
the gopher’s capture. Breathlessly the boys 
waited and Fats almost spoiled everything by 
cheering when there was a slight pull on the 
string. 

“Give him time to work down to the glue,” 
cautioned Ned Ralston. ‘Now pull every- 
body!” he shouted as the string started running 
into the burrow. 

All thirteen grabbed the string and pulled. 
A stiff resistancé of about fifteen seconds fol- 
lowed and then something began to give, and 
suddenly all of the hunters fell backward in 
the snow-drift. 

“Hold the string! hold the string!” roared 
Ned Ralston as he jumped up and fell on the 
burlap bag. There was something rabbit- 
size sure enough in the bag, but it did not 
move. 

“T’ve killed it,” gasped Ned 

“Mebbe it’s only playing possum,” 
Ed Kelly. 

“Let’s see him!” shouted Fats roughly pull- 
ing at the bag. 

“Quit,” said Ned. 

“You don’t own him,” said Fats, “we only 
let you come along to look and now you are 
trying to boss the show.’ 

“We can’t let him escape, can we, boys?” 
Ned asked. 

“He'll burrow again,” 
“and it will be easy to get him if he does. 

“All right shake him out,” said a majority 
of voices, “we won’t let him get away.” 

Hesitatingly Ned Ralston opened the mouth 
of the burlap bag and right in the center of a 
closely gathered circle of boys there dropped 


ventured 


said Jimmie Vance, 


” 


from the bag the sidereal gopher! A combined 
gasp of astonishment that made a noise like a 
whistling skyrocket went up*from the boys 
as they gazed at their capture. 

A stuffed rabbit skin, eight-toed feet made of 
stiff wire, a stump of half-burnt candle tied to 
one leg, the glued icicle tied to the other leg, 
and a big card tied around where the neck 
ought to be. On the card in large letters the 
boys read— 


“APRIL FIRST” 


What ?—How ?—Why?—and many ques- 
tions about to be formed were cut short by a 
loud laugh from the other side of the rock pile. 
“What are all you fellows doing up here?” 
asked a voice, and looking up, the badly stung 
boys saw Mr. Hannigan wearing a broad smile 
that reached almost from ear to ear. 

“The prize goes to Ned,” said the ranger, and 
before Ralston had time to protest, Mr. 
Hannigan had pinned on his coat a large be- 
ribboned cardboard medal on which were 
lettered the words— 

“He laughs best who laughs last.” 


A snowballing party started right away, Mr. 
Hannigan being the principal target until he 
escaped behind the boulders. He called 
truce by waving his handkerchief, and then 
promised the boys that he would lead them on 
a short-cut to his summer cabin, give them a 
real lunch, and have them home that same 
day, ‘‘that’s if they cared to ride in a rough 
wagon.” 

They all cared and Mr. Hannigan was as 
good as his word. 








Tongues of Flame 
(Concluded from page 23) 








about the dead snag, it would be a matter of 
a few minutes. The snag would burn like 
powder! 

Sid watched the approaching flame. It 
reached the edge of the tent, played briefly up 
the flaps, then devoured the light canvas in 
one roaring yellow pyramid. 

The fire was now much nearer. Six feet. 
Five feet! Sid squirmed away from it, and 
stood on the opposite side of the tree, with 
his hands toward it. He could already feel 
the heat. 

In changing his position, his eye caught the 
flash of something metallic, close at the edge 
of the fire. Anaxe. The handle was already 
burning. A strange, uncanny thought of 
camp economy rambled through his bewildered 
mind. That axe! It was too bad to let the 
only axe in camp burn up! Then he grinned 
at the inconsistency of it. What if the axe 
did burn up? 

Somehow the thought persisted. Then 
another one followed it; a big throbbing 
thought. Perhaps he could! Only a dead, 
punky limb close under his elbow prevented it. 
He pried against the limb with his shoulder. 
It broke! 

With arms still encircling the tree, little by 
little he worked them down the trunk, until 
he. was in a kneeling position. His feet ex- 
tended out toward the fire. A hobnailed boot 
touched the burning handle. He clutched it 
between his two feet, and drew it closer. It 
struck and clung against the dry stubble, 
setting fire close around him. In a few min- 
utes the tree would burn. 

With a quick motion of his knee, he pushed 
the axe up closer. 
The blade rested against the dry trunk. 

Hurriedly he threw himself around the tree 
in a half circle. Then, unable to see what he 
was doing, he fumbled with his hands for the 
blade. It cut his wrist, somewhere. With 
the free fingers of one hand, he set it on edge, 
and sawed the rope against it. 

A tongue of fire crawled slowly up the dead 
trunk. Fire was smouldering through his 
coatsleeves. Again he cut his wrists. Some- 
thing slipped. He tugged at the rope. His 
hands separated! 

With fire all around him, Sid sprang to his 
feet, dashed through a tangle of willows, and 


Flames bit into his legs.. 


hurled himself into the shallow creek. The 
water was already hot and filled with charred 
sticks and cinders, floating downward. Flames 
had heated it to an uncanny temperature. 
But it was still wet! For several minutes he 
lay resting, half submerged in the water. 

It would not do to remain here. Dripping 
and bruised, with slow, measured steps, he 
waded down, keeping to the middle of the 
stream. A sickening blast of heat came from 
crackling timber on both sides. Now and 
then he stopped and rested, at an unusually 
comfortable spot. At the end of a half hour, 
he felt almost safe. Sometime he would come 
out at the edge of it. 

Something splashed in a deep pool just 
ahead of him. A horse. He waded toward it, 
and stroked the trembling creature’snose. It 
was Grogman’s horse, come here for safety. 
This was a puzzle. Grogman must have been 
thrown, or he would never have left his horse. 
When the fire swept down from the ridge, it 
must have frightened the animal. Yes; 
Grogman must have been thrown. Here was 
the pistol which Grogman had returned to the 
holster attached to his saddle. 

Sid took the pistol, and waded on down the 
stream. A peal of thunder rumbled across the 
sky. A few big drops pattered on the water. 
Then came hail stones and a downpour of 
rain. A quick twilight settled over the valley. 
This would fix the fire in short order! 

Out in the trail again, there was only black, 
charred earth, and at his right, the black 
skeletons of trees skirting the creek. Sid 
went shivering on. It would be morning be- 
fore he reached Rattlesnake Ranger Cabin. 
But he must walk. His tent and outfit were 
gone. His saddle was gone. His horses had 
possibly saved themselves; possibly not. It 
would not pay to look for them in the dark- 
ness. 

At a sudden turn in the trail a man came 
plodding, not fifty feet away. Grogman— 
coming back to look for his horse. 

Sid gripped the pistol. ‘“ Put’em up!” 

Grogman halted with a sudden start. 
“What—who——” 

“Put ’em up!” 
closer. “Put ’em up higher! 
Now walk the other way. 
wherever I am!” 


Sid came a dozen steps 
That’s right. 
You’re going 
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Youll fall for it 


RY it and fall for it—just like every other 
fellow first time he comes across Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. You can’t help yourself. 
Isn’t it made of peanuts roasted until they’re 
the kind of brown that makes the mouth water? 
And isn’t it chick and luscious in the jar? And 


doesn’t it spread 


grandly on your bread—so 


that your teeth sink in with every bite? 


When you take it along on a day outdoors, for 
your own sake, figure on the amount you'll need 
before you start. Add a substantial good mea- 


sure to your best 


previous indoor record. For 


it’s terrible to find yourself with some piain 
bread left and no Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


at all. 


Your mother knows about Beech-Nut foods— 
that they’re good and pure, with wonderful 





flavor. Ask her what goes well with Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. She’ll probably tell you “every- 
thing’—and then get you a jar. Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Other Beech-Nut good things that are popular with boys and girls: 


Beech-Nut Jams 
Beech-Nut Jellies 
Beech-Nut Bacon 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup 


Beech-Nut Gum 
Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 








High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meetsall vo — pote to col! 
sod rede Rel rn et Dube SCTE SR TOE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-C9 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS1923 CHICAGO) 
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Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 
graving and Optics 


Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
ing? It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
good salaries. 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Iil., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 


INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple ouve, deer killing bow 
2: -50. Steel pointed = A na 3 5 M ~~ 
rrow . claw eign 
eoin and 1,000 5 artic ile ey oa alt Jor be 
iINDIANCRAFT B. 
466 Connecticut St. 
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Every Scout 
Needs Them 


Only $ 50 
Postpaid 

With Leather Case, Belt 
Loop, Shoulder Strap 
Here is your chance to carry imported French Binocu- 


lars. You will wonder how you ever got along without 
them. They are a real value. Achromatic lenses. 3% 








power. 19 ligne or 1%in. objectives give wide clear vision, 
the ae you need. Black morocco body and japanned 
moun 


Make your own test. Try them for ten days. If 
they are not the best buy you know at $8.50, return them 
and back goes your money. Show Dad this advertise- 
ment; he can use these guaranteed Binoculars himself. 
Ask for ‘ oe aly n ge regi Try them. 

nclose check, money order or order C.O.D. Limited 
quantity on hand. Act Now! 


Binoculars $5 and 
Write for Catalog Optical Goods, Cameras 
Order from Chicago's Leading Optical House Since 1883 


WATRY & HEIDKAMP 207.°8: 17 2% Randelnh 

















U.S. RAILWAY 


Postoffice Clerks 


Mail Carriers 
Steady Work—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations 
Travel—See Your Country 
Common Education Sufficient 


VANTED! ! Get’ 1900 021002 | = 





Boys 17 Up Should 
Mail Coupon Immediately 





Franklin Institute, Dept. F172, Rochester, N. Y. 
= Send me, without charge, (1) sample Rail- 
Postal Clerk Examination’ questions; (2) tel 
ow to get a U. S. Government job; (3) send —_ 
of places at which examinations will be held and 
sample coaching. 
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Hurrah 


for the 


Electric 
\. D Coaster 








Delivered 
East-of the Mississippi 


Specifications 
Like an Automobile 


Every Boy who has an Electric Coaster is 
crazy about it. He talks about his double 
disc wheels, his machined roller bearings, his 
channel steel frame, his over-sized rubber 
tires, his tubular steel shaft, his full floating 
fifth wheel, his forged axles encased in steel 
housings—no wonder the boy is crazy about it. 
He can talk about his specifications just like his 
dad talks about automobile specifications. 


NoNails,Nuts, Bolts, 
Or Screws Used. 


And there’s not a nut, bolt, nail or screw used 
on the whole coaster. It’s entirely riveted. 
There are no castings used in it; for castings 
would break too easily, and the Electric Coaster 


| Don’t we, boys? 
| swat published we give a prize of a Boy Scout 
| Diary to the sender. 


‘| 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





DID YOU HEAR 





] HEARD ‘THAT 


ONE BEFORE 














HEW! It’s hot! It’s all right to per- 

spire just naturally but to be in a Niagara 
of a sweat trying to dodge old Idle Five 
Minutes is just a bit beyond the limit. Old 
| I. F. M. who has broken all records for lazi- 
ness keeps us on the jump. It is too much. 
Here he comes along again with his bag full 
of dusty old jokes. Let’s give him something 
fresh! Grab him, boys, and stake him out on 
| a hot, dry sandy lot. Tell him that if he needs 
| an audience that he has a lot there. That'll 
be a hot one and we hope that it will keep 
| him busy until next month at least. Below 
| are printed samples of the kind of stuff he 
likes to swap. We don’t swap, we swat! 
We'll say we do. For each 











| 
Here’s Old I. F. M. 
SWAT! 

Hot Weather 


A rather windy individual was telling his 
experience along the line of hot weather. 


| “Why,” he boasted, “out in Iowa it got so 
| hot once that we had to feed the hens ice cream 


is built so that it will not break. It will stand a| to keep them from laying boiled eggs.” 


one-ton weight. The wheels have no hubs to fall | 


off—the enamel finish is in three colors, baked 
on, and looks as shiny as any automobile. 





This solid brass high-pressure grease-gun is 


standard equipment on every Electric Coaster. } 


As dad talks about greasing his auto, so may 
you talk about greasing your coaster. 
gun forces grease into the roller bearings and 
axles and makes the Electric Coaster run 
quickly and smoothly. 


10 Day FreeTrial Plan | 


We have eliminated all selling expenses on the 
Electric Coaster by introducing it on a “Factory 
to You” basis. This permits us to offer it direct | 
to you for $10.85, express prepaid east of the Mis- | 
sissippi, and freight prepaid west. This is a very | 
low price when the quality of the coaster is con- | 
sidered. It is easily worth twice as much. It goes | 
to you on 10-day free-trial plan, so that if you are 

not satisfied with it you may return it within 10 

days and your money will be refunded. Remember 

you must be satisfied with it, or you can return it 

without any questions being asked. We guarantee 

it for a year and will replace any parts that may | 
become worn or broken within that time. If the | 
coaster was not buiit so strong, we could not give such 
a broad guarantee. It will outlast your use for it and 
you can pass it on to your brother or resell it. 


No Money Needed 


Send foran Electric Coaster. Our Free-Trial Plan and 
guarantee protects you fully. Or write for our hand- 
somely colored folder of specifications. With it, we 
will send full details of how you may get an Electric 
Coaster, no money needed. Write to us to-day. 









The Electric Furnace Company 
513 Wilson Avenue Salem, Ohio 








Ecectric CoasteR = 


| nothing. 





|corn began to pop out. 
| hoss, seeing the popcorn on the ground, thought 
|it was snowing, and laid down and froze to 


This | 


“Huh!” retorted one of his hearers, “that’s 
Why, once when I was out in Texas, 
a man had a field of popcorn. One day when 
he was plowing the field it got so hot that the 
Well, sir, that old 


death!” 

















Safety First 


““Come on in, Sambo,” the farmer called out. 
“He won’t hurt you. You know a barking dog 
never bites.” 

“Sure, boss, ah knows dat,’’ replied the cau- 
tious colored man, “but ah don’t know how 
soon he’s gonna stop barking.” 


A Future Before Him 


““And you say my boy may become a very 
noted man,” said the proud mother. 

“He will if he lives long enough,” replied 
the fortune teller, simply. 


Poor Fish 


“Oh, George, I saw a big fish—that long 
under the ice.” 

“Are you sure that it wasn’t your reflec- 
tion?” 








Swish! —Sock! 


Farmer: How did you get that black eye? 

Farmhand: Well, you see, the cow had a 
habit of hitting me in the eye with her tail, so 
I tied a brick on it to keep it down. 


Johnny Had Better Turn Over a New 
Leaf 


“Johnny,” said his aunt, “did you enjoy 
the book I sent you on your birthday?” 

“Hain’t looked at it yet.” 

“Why, how is that?” 

“Cause ma said I’d have to wash my hands 
when I read it.” 


To the Interior 


Explorer: Now, sir, what course do you 
intend to take with me? 

Cannibal King: Oh, why you follow the 
fish. 





A Bright Idea 


Nit: Why did kings tap men on the head 
when they knighted them? 

Wit: Because the stars made the knights 
more realistic. 


Two Performances 


First Scout: Did you see the Professor play 
chess blindfolded? 

Second Scout: No, but I saw him slip down 
a coal hole with his eyes open. 


Enlightened 


It was a dark night and the cyclist was lost. 
Presently he saw a sign on a post. With 
great difficulty he climbed the post—struck 
a match—and read “ Wet Paint.” 


This One Almost Went There Too 

Windew cleaners are not the only ones whose 
occupation is hazardous. We recently read 
of a magazine editor who dropped eleven 
stories into a waste basket. 


ZR. 








Prepared 


Mrs. Jones: Be careful walking over the 
floors, they have just been oiled and polished. 

Iceman: Oh, don’t be alarmed. I’ve got 
sharp nails on my shoes. I won’t slip. 


Found 


“Did you find Mr. Spuggs?” 

“T did, sir.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Not a word, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he was out, sir.” 

“Out? I thought you said you found him.” 
“T did, sir, I found him out.”, 


Reduced 


Once a small boy, when asked why so small, 
answered: “Oh, my mother fed me on canned 
milk and I’m condensed.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 





A CT 


‘“‘Easier to use it 


than not’’ 
says JIM 















he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


“Wny waste a lotta time combin’ 
your hair when you can do it in two 
jiffs with Glo-Co Hair Dressing and 
it stays all day,’ says Jim. He's 
got the right idea. Bet he'll be an 
efficiency shark when he’s in biz. 

And he won’t be bald, either. For 
Glo-Co Hair Dressing is as good for 
the scalp as it is for the hair. Stim- 
ulates the hair to new growth and 
helps keep dandruff away. 

If you’re troubled with dandruff, 
soak the scalp with Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing before washing your hair. 
Then wash with Glo-Co Shampoo. 
This wonderful Shampoo cleans like 
magic and banishes every trace of 
dandruff and dirt. When the hair 
has dried, comb it with Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing to keep it in place. 

Glo-Co preparations are sold at 
drug and department stores, and 
barber shops. Ask for them there. 
Or send 10 cents for samples of both. 
















c 
| NORMANY PRODUCTS CO. Dept. p | 

6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. | 

Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of | 
! Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co | 
| Shampoo. ‘ 
| Name ; 
| INIT ica: scssconibnicausisadarisecakansaasonmuennsiesodbatnnatonmiace 1 
i. al 








Tomorrow's success is the result of today’s 
effort. 

Well polished shoes will help you “get 
there”—shabby shoes will stop you before 
you start. 

Pin your faith to “2-in-1’” Shoe Polishes 
and Shining Kit—and you'll find Your shoes 
will take You over the road to success—much 
easier and faster. 


Send 10c for our re- 
markable booklet ‘*Foot- 
prints of History”’—also 


advising on the care of 
shoes. Write 
F. F. DALLEY Co. 
Incorporated 
279 Military Road re = 
Buffelo, N. Y. ee al 
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Shoe 





Names of winners appeared in previous issues 
of Boys’ Lire. 
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Pirate Island 
(Concluded from page 22) 














The explosion made Peter jump and miss a 
stroke with his oar. He had been facing the 
pirate village and saw it all; saw a cloud of 
black smoke shot with tongues of flame leap 
high above the palms, saw flaming fire-brands 
thrown in all directions, saw the pirates scatter 
in panic, then, as they saw first one building 
and then another break into flames from the 
far-flung fire-brands, they rallied and began 
to fight the flames. 

The wherry had eased softly along the port 
side of the galleon. On deck Peter could hear 
commotion, the shouting of commands, and the 
noise of men tumbling into boats on the port 
side. Presently one boat and then another 
put away from the galleon and headed shore- 
ward. The pirates were leaving their ship to 
go to the assistance of the men on shore. 
Vom Worter chuckled. 

“Good, let them go. The more of them that 
leave, the better our chances.” 

A third and fourth boat put away, and above, 
on deck all was silent. 

“Make her fast men and follow me,” hissed 
the leader, and with his cutlass in his teeth 
he reached up, caught his fingers in the carving 
and fretwork of the stern and hoisted his great 
bulk upward until he reached the taffrail of 
the galley. Over this he swung himself and 
crouching, waited. Peter followed with more 
difficulty, but presently he was beside the 
mate. Another man and still another fol- 
lowed until the seven of them crouched there 
on the narrow pathway of the towering, over- 
hanging stern. 


Yom WORTER with Peter beside him moved 

toward the stern window where a yellow 
light glowed. They peered inside, into the 
elaborate cabin of the galleon. Ata table heavy 
with silver and fine viands, was a tall, dark 
visaged individual dressed in scarlet and black 
satin with cuffs fringed with lace. He was 
in the act of rising from his chair as they 
looked. Peter noted his almost delicate hands 
as they touched a linen napkin to his sleek 
beard. He was exasperatingly cool and delib- 
erate in every motion. There was something 
snake-like and horrible about his movements. 
Even the fire and the terrific explosion on the 
pirate island followed by confusion and shout- 
ing had not disturbed his composure or appar- 
ently interrupted his dinner. 

“Crespo!” hissed Vom Worter, “‘Come.” 

The mate ducked under the window and 
slipped to the starboard side. Peter followed 
him. Below and forward at the ladder amid- 
ship he could dimly make out, heavily sil- 
houetted against the flame-reflecting water, 
the outline of a small boat and crew waiting; 
waiting for Crespo to finish his dinner. A 
guard stood at the top of the ladder. Peter 
could see the mounting flames from the island 
flickering on his polished steel corslet. He 
was staring away from them toward the fire. 
So was the anchor watch in the bow. 

Vom Worter hissed brief instructions. 
Then like phantoms he and Peter slipped 
along the galley to the main deck, their bare 
feet making no noise. 

The guard at the ladder turned just as they 
closed in on him. His sharp cry was stifled 
by one of Vom Worter’s tremendous hands, 
and an instant later his steel-corsleted body 
described a glittering arc as he whirled over 
the rail and fell with a crash into the small 
boat below. A torrent of Spanish oaths and 
a tremendous scrambling followed, but this 
was cut short as Vom Worter, reaching into 
a handy shot box seized a twelve pound shot 
and leaning over the rail hurled it downward 
with all his force. Peter heard the splintering 
crash as it smashed through the bottom of the 
boat, and the yells of consternation that fol- 
lowed. Looking over the side he saw two of 
the pirates scrambling up the ladder while the 
others struggled in the half-filled and fast- 
sinking boat. With his sheath knife he severed 
the ropes that held the ladder and saw it 
drop and disappear out of sight, weighted 
down by the two steel jacketed seamen. 

Forward, in the bow, Peter heard the strug- 
gles of the anchor watch but presently a splash 
over the side informed him that he too had 
been disposed of and turning he was just in 
time to see Vom Worter rushing across the 
deck toward a figure emerging from the com- 
panionway of the cabin. It was Crespo! 

For a moment Spaniard and Hollander 
stared at each other like two wolves waiting 
for the first aggressive move. Then Crespo 
rapped out a fierce sentence in Spanish and 
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his sword flashed upward and outward like 
the darting tongue of a serpent. But Vom 
Worter’s cutlass whistled through the air, 
parried the stroke and slashed at the pirate’s 
head. Peter expected to see the Spaniard 
cloven in twain. But Crespo was Crespo be- 
cause of his ability to handle himself in any 
emergency and his lightning like blade caught 
the mate’s weapon and turned it aside with 
a shower of sparks as steel grated steel. 

For five minutes the battle waged fiercely, 
Peter standing helplessly by. Crespo’s dart- 
ing blade was terrible. Vom Worter, big and 
heavy and strong as a bull, was put to it to 
keep from being skewered through. But the 
Hollander was no mean swordsman. He gave 
thrust for thrust and parry for parry and the 
terrific strength with which he slashed at the 
Spaniard’s head made Crespo stagger again 
and again as he sought to fend the blows and 
keep his skull from being split. Suddenly 
with a hiss the Spaniard leaped in and flashed 
the point of his sword upward. Vom Worter 
tried to parry the thrust but was only partly 
successful. 
thin blade pierce Vom Worter’s left shoulder. | 
Six inches lower and it would have passed | 
through his heart. 

But that thrust was the undoing of Crespo. | 
Ere he could withdraw the blade Vom Worter | 
brought his cutlass down across the Spaniard’s 
sword. The blade snapped at the hilt and 








Crespo staggered back with a startled look on | | 


his face as he surveyed but the handle of his 
weapon in his hand. The shining blade was 
hanging from the Hollander’s shoulder. 


FOR an instant Vom Worter stood staring 

at the pirate. Then, with a roar, he flung 
away his cutlass and yanked the dangling 
sword-blade from his shoulder. He hissed 
something at Crespo that Peter could not catch 
and leaped at the pirate, burying both of his 
great hands under the Spaniard’s sleek beard 
lifted him completely off his feet and dragged 
him struggling through the companionway 
into the cabin 

“Look you, Crespo!” he roared, “1 want to 
show you something before I kill you!” 

Dragging the Spaniard to the table he forced 
him backward until his satin-covered shoulders 
lay among the remnants of his recent meal and 
he stared upward with bulging eyes in Vom 
Worter’s bearded face. 

“Look! Look at this, you hound!”’ thun- 
dered the Hollander and parting his beard 
and mustache he revealed two rows of yellow 
teeth. : 

“Ah, you remember me not do you? I’m 
the bo’sun of the Ulrich under Heemskirck. 
Remember! Yes, you do! I was the only 
man who dared to talk back to you, you 
swine, and because I did you had my lips cut 
off and then made your Spanish dogs flog me 
until you thought I was dead. Ah, you wish 
I had died now. You dirty es 

Peter cried out and leaped forward to 
protect Vom Worter. The Spaniard’s hand 
had found the inside of his doublet and a 
dirk gleamed in the lamplight. But Vom 
Worter saw it flash and with a twist that 
wrung a scream of pain from Crespo he broke 
the pirate’s arm at the elbow. Then picking 
him up bodily he flung him into a berth across 
the cabin. 

“On second thought I'll not kill you. I'll 
hold you until we get you back to Amsterdam 
where all Holland will have the pleasure of 
watching you dance at a rope end. Tie his 
hands and feet, Peter. How, now——” 

Peter and Vom Worter turned to find the 
cabin crowded with men. A dozen of them, 
a score of them. Nearly all wore blood- 
stained bandages. They filled the place and 
flowed out on deck. It was several seconds 
before Peter realized they were of the crew of 
the Adventurer, all that were left. They had 
been prisoners between decks until one of 
the seven venturesome seamen liberated 
them. 

“How, now. And this is fine,men. Where’s 
Captain Kronk?” exclaimed Vom Worter. 

“He was killed, all our officers are dead and 
a lot of our best comrades,” answered one of 
the seamen bitterly. 

“So. Well Crespo will pay for them all, 
said Vom Worter. “‘Some one slip that anchor 
cable. Come. Tumble out now. Let’s make 
sail and clear this place before that wolf pack 
on shore discovers something is amiss out here. 
We'll make for Amsterdam with a prize and 





With a cry of fear Peter saw the | | 





| “Some hill! Watch me control 
| er all the way down.” 


i “Gangway, you pedal pusher, and watch this New 
| Departure Coaster Brake perform. 
i “Too bad you haven’t a ‘New Departure’ so you can 
} ride down with me. You’ve got to walk all that way. And 
I'll be clear up the next hill. 

“My brake is the berries. You can go fast or slow on 
steep hills, no chance of losing your pedals. And you can 
always make a quick stop if you want to.” 


% % % 





If your birthday comes this month tell Dad the 
best present is a New Departure equipped bicycle. 

Send today for illustrated story, “ Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you’ ll like it. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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A new scout story by Joseph B. Ames 
_ appears in the September BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Friends of 
“Andy McPhail” 
GET THIS! 


Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner, author of the stories 
of Andy McPhail, the 
silent Scot, is now pre- 
paring a great new serial 


“THE WHITE LEADER” 


A story of the White 
Chief of the Creek In- 
dians and his young 
friend Lachlan Douglas. 


DON’T MISS IT! 


Russells 


Seneca Moccasin 

Bers will be especially interested in the 

Seneca Moccasin moulded on the same 
natural-shape last as the Indians made 
theirs. Flexible soles of Maple-Pac leather 
just like the moccasins we make for guides 
and professional sportsmen. Made of choc- 
olate elkskin, spring heels, oxford or ankle 
heights. Go to the best sporting goods store 
in town and ask for Russell’s real Mocca- 
sins, Seneca Model. If they cannot 
supply, write us for free 
catalog illustrating 
Russell’s Outing Foot- 
wear. 


THE W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 





917 Capron Street. 
Berlin, Wisconsi 











Book—*‘Minerals and How to Study Them” 





a prisoner worth taking.”’ 


ROCKS AND MINERALS 


4 all different (small specimens) 


100 “ “ 
125 “ 








P. ZODAC, 157 Wells St.. Peekskill. N. Y. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE? 


Western Union 


Every boy in the Western Union messenger 
service has a real future before him. We try to 
develop him, put him in the path of opportunity, 
give him every chance to learn and earn. 

Western Union service brings him in contact 
with business men. He can select the kind of 
business that appeals to him. He develops poise 


Messenger service e : ° ° 
means interesting @Nd determination, and gains experience that 
work, vacations money could not buy. 


with pay, bicycles 
at cost, free lessons 
in telegraphy, and 
day-after-day op- 


portunity 
vance. 


Boys can 
work part-time, 


Then when some patron, impressed by this 
boy’s evident ability, asks for him, we cheer- 
fully recommend him—glad to give him a “‘boost”’ 
up the ladder of success. 


The thing to do is to ask the Western Union 
man at the nearest office about it—to-day! 


to ad- 








WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 
































Buy them at your camp store— 





Get acquainted with Campfire Marshmallows 
the day you reach camp. You can get them 
at the camp store. They'll make every day 
more enjoyable. Ideal to take along on hikes, 
fishing, after swimming, and then to top off 
the day—toasted around the big camp fire. 
Campfire Marshmallows are the perfect camp 
lunch—healthful and delicious. 
Campfire Marshmallows are sold in handy 
sized packages and from 5 Ib. tins. 
The Campfire Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Original Food QA 
Marshmallows 


Cambridge, Mass. 





6 oz. 
package 
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Danny Solves the SilK Mystery 
( Concluded from page 26) 





“Hey, Red, run down to Kelly’s Drug Store 
and get four pair of those yellow sun-glasses.” 

He handed Red the money and continued, 
“Wait for us there and we will pick them up.” 

Red thought this was a funny request. The 
sun wasn’t shining any too bright and he knew 
the men were not going to the beach as it was 
top late in the season for swimming. Never- 
theless, he did as told and was waiting for them 
when they drove up to the store in Riley’s 
car. 

“Thanks kid. No, keep the change,” Riley 
said as Red handed him thé glasses. 

Red turned and started down the street. 
Then one of Riley’s companions said, ‘“Let’s 
give the kida ride. He’s a good sport and can 
keep his mouth shut.” 

Riley shook his head and started the car. 
Then something that the man said to him, 
caused him to stop. 

Red heard Riley say, “That’s the wisest 
crack I ever heard from a dumb-bell; really you 
show some intelligence—at times. We can 
use that kid. Why didn’t we think of it 
before.” 

He didn’t have to be asked twice. Before he 
realized it, Red was in the car and on the 
Christopher Street ferry, bound for the New 
Jersey side of the Hudson River. 

They drove to Paterson by way of the back 
roads. They passed through the mill district 
and finally stopped near a large building that 
Red thought was a garage. 

After a short wait Red saw a heavily loaded 
truck leave the building and proceed toward 
Hoboken. 

The men in the car seemed greatly interested 
in this truck. After it turned the corner Riley 
started his car and followed, keeping several 
blocks between the truck and their car. 

Red figured something was wrong because 
they were altogether too interested in this 
truck. Needless to say, he was a _ badly 
frightened boy and although he tried not to 
show it, it was plainly evident. 

The men noticed this and smiled at the 
expression of relief that passed over his face 
when they turned on to a cross road that 
branched from the Hackensack Plank Road 
leaving the truck to continue on its way un- 
molested. 

Riley drove at a rapid pace and about ten 
minutes later drew. up at a road-house, set 
several hundred feet back from the highway in 
a large group of trees. 

The men left the car, telling Red to wait for 
them. They joined a well-dressed man who 
was apparently expecting them. All entered 
the house. 

Red sat in the car only a few minutes. Then 
his curiosity got the better of him. He 
decided to look around. 

In passing the window of the house the men 
had entered, he heard something that made him 
stop. 

He, much to his surprise, was the topic of 
conversation. He recognized the man speak- 
ing as being Riley. 

“*T tell you he’s all right. He’s a darn smart 
kid and I know he will follow instructions and 
keep his mouth shut.” 

Another man spoke up. Red supposed it 
was the new man talking as he had never heard 
the voice before. 

“That’s all right Paddy. If you vouch for 
him its O.K. with me. With him in the car 
while you fellows are on the job we will never be 
suspected and can pull the trick without a rap. 
Jim, you go get the kid.” 

Red was back in the car and apparently half 
asleep when Jim came to the door and called, 
““Come on in Red, the boss wants to see you.” 

With a tune playing up and down his back 
Red entered the house and jcined the group. 

“Middleton, this is Red, a new member of 
the ‘Christopher Runts.’ Go ahead and tell 
him what’s up,” said Riley introducing him to 
the new man. 

“‘That’s a nice eye you’ve got,” remarked 
Middleton. ‘What did you do, walk into the 
door knob?” ' 

“‘Nope, was out rowing and my oars slipped,” 
snapped Red. 

*“That’s a good one Riley. Guess he will do. 
Now let’s get down to business.” 

For the next hour Red listened to a story 
that set his blood tingling. 

Before the talk ended Red had to repeat his 
instructions, word for word, to convince 
Middleton that he knew the part that he was 
to play in the next day’s events. 

As they shot away homeward bound Middle- 
ton yelled: ‘Remember, tomorrow at 2:30.” 


The men were unusually quiet on the return 
trip much to Red’s relief, as he was afraid his 
voice might betray his real feelings. 

Reaching the city they dropped Red near 
the ferry building and all went home. 

That same afternoon Donovan’ was ushered 
into the “Governor’s” office. His report was 
short and to the point. 

Late that evening as the “Governor” passed 
the boys on his way home one of them re- 
marked, ‘‘Guess Donovan gave him some 
good news.- Look at that grin.” 

Red got very little sleep that night. What 
Middleton had told him kept running 
through his mind. What if they should fail to 
reach him in time. Well, he shrugged his 
shoulders. “I'll simply have to face the 
music if they do,” he thought. 

When Red reached the pool-room the next 
morning he found Riley and the others waiting 
for him. Without any.delay they set out, in 
Riley’s car, for Paterson. 

On the way Riley asked Red to repeat his 
instructions, which Red did in a sing-song 
voice. 

“T am to go with Middleton in his car along 
the Plank Road until we come to a clump of 
trees near the nursery. Middleton will drop 
me and I am to drive a car that I find there to 
‘Mike’s Place’ and put it in a barn back of the 
house. After I have locked the barn.I am to 
return to the road and if everything is safe I 
am to wave my hand when I see Middleton’s 
car coming down the road. 

“Tf by chance I am stopped and questioned 
by the police and they discover I have a load of 
silk I am to tell them that I found the car 
abandoned by the roadside and that I was 
going to telephone the police. Just as soon as 
I can slip away I am to stand in front of ‘ Mike’s 
Place’ with my hands on my hips which will be 
the signal for you all not to stop. I am to 
remain with the police to keep you informed 
as to their movements.” 


“Correct,” snapped Riley. ‘Now don’t 
lose your nerve if the ‘Bulls’ stop you.” 
They drove direct to ‘‘Mike’s Place.” 


Middleton was waiting, so Red immediately 
entered Middleton’s car. 

Riley drove his car to one of the houses and 
put it out of sight. In a minute or two he 
appeared driving a roadster. Jim and his 
companions, whom Red hardly recognized, as 
they were wearing yellow sun-glasses, jumped 
in and they disappeared in the direction of 
Paterson. 

With a “Let’s go,” Middleton let in the 
clutch and stepped on the foot throttle. The 
car almost jumped from under them. They 


tore down a back road and turned into a 
narrow lane that led them to the Plank 
Road. 


Just before reaching this road Middleton 
stopped. He consulted his watch, then re- 
marked: ‘‘They ought to be along any minute 
now.” 

Red knew that they were waiting for the 
truck that they had followed yesterday which, 
if their plans did not go amiss, would be empty 
and in charge of Riley and his two com- 
panions. 

He was interrupted in his thoughts of what 
might happen if certain plans went astray, by 
hearing Middleton say, “Listen, here they 
come.” 

Red heard a truck coming toward them ata 
fast clip. 

“Jump out,” commanded Middleton, ‘and 
as soon as they pass walk up the road about 
a quarter of a mile and you will find the car.” 

The truck flashed past them. Middleton 
yelled, “Beat it,” and started after it. 

Red ran up the road and entered the clump 
of trees previously pointed out to him. He 
found a large sedan. The car was piled high 
with bolts of newly dyed silk. 

With his heart in his mouth Red drove as 
directed to the road-house known as “‘Mike’s 
Place.” - 

He put the car away and heaved a sigh of 
relicf. No one had stopped him. 

On his way back to the highway he glanced 
about him and what he saw brought the color 
back to his face. 

Fifteen minutes later just as Red was 
beginning to feel sick for fear something had 
happened to Middleton and Riley he saw a 
cloud of dust. Soon he recognized Middleton’s 
car. 

He waived his hand and heard two blasts of 
the siren. Red knew that his signal had been 
seen and that everything had worked out to 
perfection. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Two minutes later the car rushed past Red. 
A few seconds later Riley, with Middleton and 
his two companions, entered the house. 
Suddenly there was quite a commotion from 
within. Men could be seen coming from all 
directions. Then all was quiet. 

A rather small, dejected figure slumped down 
on the road, and buried his head in his arms. 
Suddenly the boy became tense. He straight- 
ened up. Some one was coming toward him. 
With a quick swipe of the hand the boy wiped 


away the traces of tears and looked into the 
face of a man standing near him. 

“What a peach,” exploded the “‘Governor.” 
“Look, Donovan, at that shiner.” 

The boy flashed the color of the setting sun 
following a hot day and Donovan—well 
Donovan was speechless because of pride. 

“Look, Donovan, two teeth missing,” 
continued the “Governor”, ‘‘and Red—I mean 
Danny, we got them all, thanks to you—good 
work.” 








Photographic Contest 


The August winner is Holly 
H. Heitzman of West Point, 
Nebraska, whose picture, “Did 
the dentist need a derrick’’, ap- 
pears at the left. As an indica- 
tion of the size of this mammoth’s 
tooth note the inch rule and the 
human tooth at the right. Also 
see page 56 for the story of an- 
other one of these rare finds. 








Worthy of mention is 
the photo at right of 
Scout Frank L. Heath 
of Toledo, Ohio, “Mr. 
Rabbit, Chairman.” 











Photographic 





Contest Rules | 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of 
aie The competition is open toall readers of BOYS’ 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 





| Chief Dragging Canoe’s War | 


(Concluded from page 9) 














Canoe was dead. His body had dropped just 
as Tuleko, knife in hand, gained the steps 
behind him. 

While the two scouts were laying Old Tom 
on the porch bench and binding his wound as 
best they could, Sevier and his men rushed 
up. Two of them picked up the wounded Hans 
and carried him indoors. Sevier himself took 
charge of his “‘Admiral,”’ speaking words of 
affection and admiration to him. 

“Don’t ’ee worry, Jack,” the old man 
croaked cheerfully: ‘‘I’ll live to die 0’ old age 
or the whooping cough; but a pin scratch like 
this never bothered Old Shark.” Presently 
he gave an eery chuckle. ‘Ho, ho. When 
Rob Roy saw him comin’ ’twas all I could 
do to keep ’em from goin’ out after him with 
the poker an’ a stick 0’ firewood. They ought 
to be sailors—ay, ay.” 

Tuleko told briefly and unemotionally how 
he had followed the chief and the three white 
men, shot Hank Davy dead and wounded 
Hans; and how annoyed he felt that he had 
not killed Jimmy. He also told Sevier now 
about the gold, hidden none knew where. One 
of the men said that probably Jimmy had gone 
back to look for it. 

But, as a matter of fact, Jimmy had not 
gone back. He was afraid to return to the 
Chickamaugans without his friend Hank Davy. 
He feared that they believed now, perhaps, that 
he had been a white spy all along. No, Jimmy 
Breed was on Starlight’s back again, racing 
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for the mountain pass. He would go into the 
back country of North Carolina, look up those 
cousins of the Biddos, and lead a safe life far 
from both red Chickamaugans and white 
Wataugans. Some day, perhaps, his chance 
would come to get even for all his failures, 
and for the loss of the gold, with John Sevier 
and with Andy and Tuleko. Hatred and fear 
boiled within him as Jimmy Breed rode into 
the pass whence had come Old Tom’s gold 
in the beginning. 

Two other men rode away from Sevier’s 
that day without a word to him; the two 
brothers Tipton. Jonathan was angry and 
humiliated but he was, after all, hardly more 
than an echo of his stronger brother. It was 
John Tipton whose face wore a look of brood- 
ing thunder, reflecting the dark mind of an 
ambitious, crafty and jealous man. Drag- 
ging Canoe’s war had lost one fierce enemy for 
Sevier and made another. And John Tipton 
was to prove himself an enemy not less malevo- 
lent and no more chivalrous than the dead 
Chickamaugan chief, and a hundred times 
more dangerous because more intelligent and 
resourceful. 

“Ve did verra well, Runner; but ye shouldna 
hae come home wi’out our gold,’”’ Rob piped up 
reprovingly. 

“Nay, ye shouldna, Runner,”’ Roy echoed. 
Then he added, “‘Never ye mind, Rob. Some 
day I’ll go and get yon bonnie gold.” And 
that was a prophecy, too. 
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LESSON NO. 6 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


This month we carve our national emblem 


ERE we have the Bald 

Eagle—the national 
emblem of our country. 
He seems proud, serious and 
dignified enough even for 
that great honor. He is 
noted for his strength, en- 
durance, and keen-sighted- 
ness. Observe his great, 
heavy wings, large talons 
and long, hooked beak. 

To make him, start by 
holding your soap in a verti- 
eal position and mark the 
outline of the bird on the 
back and front with the 
point of your wooden tool. 
Cut away to the dotted 
line. Do the same with the sides. 

Then, with your wire tool, shave down 
to the actual shape of the bird, noting 
carefully where the different parts come. 
The base of the neck comes at the upper 
quarter of your model. In the back, 
the wings start to overlap at about the 
eenter. The thighs and shanks are 
covered with feathers which make them 
appear thicker than they really are. 

Mark carefully to get the general 
shape of the bird. Then, as the last 
step, put in the markings for the eyes, 
beak and wings with the pointed end 
of your wooden tool. 


FINISHED 
MODEL 
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Your tools: Penknife or paring knife; 
1 orange stick with blade and pointed 
ends (wooden tool) (A); 1 orange 
stick with hairpin bent square, as 
shown (B), tied to the end of the stick 
(C and D), and filed sharp (wire tool). 

Your material: A cake of Ivory Soap— 
the laundry size, preferably. 
























DON’T FORGET—Save all your chips 
and shavings for your mother. She can 
use them in the kitchen, laundry or 
bathroom. 
AND REMEMBER—These hot, sticky 
days, nothing feels as fine as a good Ivory 
serub. It leaves you clean and cool. Don’t 
miss the fun of an Ivory bath every day. 
Ivory’s a good friend at camp, too. 
It is easy to get clean even with that cold 
spring water when you have the wonder- 
ful, foamy Ivory lather to help you. And 
if you ever go in for that old camp trick 
of taking a cake of soap along in swim- 
ming, take Ivory—ii floats! Be sure your 
kit carries a good supply of Ivory Soap. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Procter 
& Gamble, ‘Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


IVORY SOAP 


99**7 100° A Pure 


It Floats 








MEET JIM MORSE 
When he comes back to BOYS’ LIFE 
from Australian adventures. Next 


month in BOYS’ LIFE. 














Official Boy Scout Records 


1 Boy Scout Bugle Calis—Part I. —Camp Bugler 
Boy Scout Bugle Calls—Part II.—Camp Bugler 
2 Sing Another Song—Sung by Jolly Scout's Quartette 

Bow! Wow! —Sung by Jolly Scout's Quartette 
3 Old Zip Coon —Sung by Old Time Scout 

Three Good Turns—Sung by Jolly Scout’s Quartette 
First time on any record. Live, peppy songs. Regular 
10-inch double faced, best quality records. Guaranteed 
to play on any phonograph—50c each—3 for $1.35, 
(plus postage) shipped C. O. D. 

SUPREME MUSIC COMPANY 

792 8th Avenue - - - - = - New York City 


» Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


WaAvuSEON, OHIO 


BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 



























p 
BEATS 


the World 
ee UVES 


Canoes 
Rowboats 
tht ee 


The BEST that Motor Boats 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 
Our completeline of 22 models offers you a variety to 
choose from. Prompt shipment from factory to you. 
Catalog — Save Money — Order by Mail 
Please pig vr of boat in which you are td ‘ 
ex TOMPSON BROS. BOAT MEG, CO. 

Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 


ve 
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For HAI 
that is hard to manage 


) sige your unruly hair can be 
made to stay in order. Just as 
smooth as you want it. A touch of 
Stacomb in the morning and your 
hair stays right all day. 


Try this delicate cream for ten 
days. See how easily it keeps your 
hair in place. It helps prevent dan- 
druff too. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Non-greasy. In jars 
and tubes or in the new liquid form. 











: Standard Laboratories, Inc.,Dept. Y-21 : 
; 113 W. 18th St., New York City : 


Please send me, free of charge, a : 
; generous sample tube of Stacomb. ' 


Free 
Offer 


Name...... 
: Address..... 








































FOR EVERY HOUR 


MARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
door man. Small enough 

to carry in pocket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Tool steel 
blade, carefully tem- 
pered and sharpened; 

drop-forged metal han- 

dle, hard rubber side 

plates. Nickel-plated 

guard is spring-hinged 

and lead-lined. No. 2 

11-in. handle, 234 x 4- 

in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 

11%4-in handle, 214x434 

in. blade, $3.50. 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
tempered and tested. 
Blade is adapted to 
sticking and skinning. 
Oval ground at back of 

point for chopping bones, 
etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
No. 42, staghorn handle. 

No.41 No.42 
4*4-in blade, with sheath, $2.50 $3.25 
S-in. blade, with sheath, 2.75 3.50 
6-in. blade, with sheath, 3.00 3.75 
7-in. blade, with sheath, 3.25 4.00 
8-in, blade, with sheath, 3.50 4.25 


IN THE OPEN 
























Waterproof Matchbox 







































NY reader of Boys’ Lire who is interested 

to get in touch with one of the members 

of the World Brotherhood of Boys listed below. 

or with any other member, should send to the 

Secretary, c/o Boys’ Lrre, 200 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, a letter to be forwarded; he 

should not write and ask us to send him an 
address or a letter. 

We have an appeal for correspondents from 
a Scoutmaster in India who is attending a 
Scoutmasters’ training class at the head- 
quarters in Delhi; he wishes to exchange ideas 
with scouts and Scoutmasters in this country, 
in England, Germany and Switzerland. 

A Deputy Scout Commissioner in Phila- 
delphia wishes to correspond with American 
scout leaders and also wishes to exchange 
camera snapshots with scouts and 
Scoutmasters in the West. 

A member in Massachusetts is 
eager to find a correspondent in 
this country who is interested in 
the theater. He says that he has 
an elaborate miniature stage and 
wants to get in touch with another 
boy who has the same hobby. 

A Kansas boy wants to exchange 
letters with boys in this country 
and abroad who are interested in 
scientific checkers. He is twenty 
years of age and also would like 
to correspond in Esperanto. 

A Senior Patrol Leader in Cali- 
fornia wishes to correspond with 5 
other scouts of the same rank. ; 

A Texas scout wishes to corre- 
spond with boys who are interested in card- 
writing and window-trimming, and also with 
scouts who are interested in photography, as 
he is desirous of collecting pictures of historical 
places in the United States and Canada. 

A fifteen-year-old scout wants to correspond 
with a Massachusetts boy who has a small sail 
boat. 

An Illinois member wants to exchange pre- 
cancels with boys in Western states. 

We have a number of requests for corre- 
spondents in Florida, particularly members 
interested in nature study and entomology. 

A Michigan boy asks that some college or 
high school professor correspond with him on 
the subjects of chemistry or entomology. 

A Brooklyn entomologist fifteen years old, a 
high school student, quite advanced in hisstudy, 
wishes a correspondent with the same hobby. 

An Ohio scout interested in nature, especially 
insect life and architecture, wants correspon- 
dents in the Southern, Western and Northern 
United States and Canada. 

An Illinois member wishes a correspondent 
in Cable, Wisconsin; a boy about fourteen to 
sixteen years of age. 


THE following letter came to us some time 

since, from a member in the Philippines, 
with the writer’s request for a correspondent 
in Seattle: 





Third-Class Badge of 
the Boys Scouts 


Sweden 


‘World Brotherhood of Boys! 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


“While I was a pupil in the Sixth Grade in 
Sulu Provincial School, Jolo town, in the Suiu 
Archipelago, a school teacher handed me a 
card while I was sitting in the classroom. He 
told me to write to a boy who lived in 
Virginia, U. S. A., and be a correspondent 
with him. The rest of my classmates were 
also having lot of addresses from different 
boys. 

“‘T began to write to Richardson and had told 
him a brief autobiography of myself and my 
country’s tidings and my government. My 
first letter was sent to him on September 3, 
192t. I received his very first letter on Decem- 
ber 2, 1921. But it was not truly a long letter. 
He just sent his first letter by a picture postal 
card. Then I sent an interesting reply, which 
I related him of my people, the 
industry, the export and import of 
my town in Jolo, District of Sulu. 
I told him many stories of my 
town during the conflict of the 
American soldiers against the Moro 
outlaws. I told him of our schools 
and all the athletic games. 

“‘We promised to write weekly to 
each other. And our new plan for 
the year 1922 in the earlier part of 
January was very beneficial to us. 
He made a rule for ourselves, that 
if suppose I fail to write to him 
past a week, I’m to be fined and 
of Pay to him two cents as my punish- 

ment. And if he fail also to write 

to me after a week he’d have to 

paymesame. By thiskind of plan 
I then have a grand appetite to write to him 
weekly; and so with him too. In the year 1922 
up to this present year, I always receive his 
letters weekly, and I send my answers weekly. 
Every steamer arriving in my port I always 
expect a letter from him. 

“The guarantee paper of friendship was the 
paper I originated: 

“Date and Place 
“Guarantee of Friendship 
“Whereas this day I promise to be your trust- 
worthy friend and I will help you as I can to the 
best consideration of humankind. 

“Tf in the future we can have a share on a cer- 
tain business I shall be very glad to do so. I 
will always be true to my friend, and brother 
you are to me. 

“My signature 

“His signature 


(my thumb mark) 
(His—-Freddic) 


“T made two copies like these. One I consume 
it as I’ve signed my name and marked my 
thumb. Afterward I sent it both ,to him. 
He was delighted and he signed and marked 
his thumb and one copy was sent to me 
which I should consume it, and the other 
he kept it. He told to me that he will keep 
the paper very well, and when we to meet each 
other he will present it to me. I was glad to 
receive the paper which was properly signed 
and filled.” 
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It’s Safe and Dependable 
Strong. sturdy and durable under all conditions 
Can be carried on running board of your automobile 
Can be fitted with outboard motor. Thousands of 
satisfied users. Catalog free 

ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
424 South Second Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 
Makers of Folding Canvas Boats since 1890 























ACHING, TIRED FEET 


are quickly relieved by massaging 
daily with soothing, healing 
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Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. The waterproof matchbox 
keeps matches perfectly dry under 
all conditions — even 
under water. Opened 
and closed Instantly 
in the dark. Heavily 
nickeled, seamless- 
drawn brass, diameter 
about 34 inch inside: 
60 cents. 


Handy Compass 


You can’t afford to take a trip with- 
out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof .- 
Screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can't 
demagnetize. Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.25 
revolving dial, $1.50 Pocket Compass, sta- 
tionary dial, $1.00; revolving dial, $1.85. 

If you can't get Marble's Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fil your order direct. 


Send for our 1925 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
681 
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LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
nt 1akes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are nowsuccessful cartoonists earn- 


























“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita,Kans. 















BINOCULARS $2.95 


Prism style binoculars. Real power 
ful. You can see ata distance sero- 
planes, shipr, mountains, races, birds 
and stars. Same style glassas used 
by officers in Army and Navy. Fora 
limited time we will give a beautiful 
carrying case and leather shoulder 
straps FREE. SEND NO MONEY, 
Pay postman $2.95 plus afer pennies 
postage. Money refunded it not 
satistied, Be the first one in your 
troop to have one. 


THE IRVING CO., IMPORTERS 
204 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 ° 
Boys—Here’s Your Dog 
German Police or Collie Puppies pee. 

Send for our bargain price li 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS, Box 2000, Medway, Massachusetts 


for us. We buy all 7 ~ —? ha 
profits—large deman 












































Pay betterthan Pa cea a 
ticulare and | booklet how to raise FRE 
CO.,3111 Grand Ave, Kansas City, Mo 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better rictures and earn money. 


ing $50 to $200 and more pér week. 7 , : AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Write for Free Chart About a year ago we published in this Department a short article from “Jamboree” on the Inter-| 112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 
to test your ability, also full information about the | ational Scouts Home established in Switzerland through the purchase of a chalet at Kandersteg in 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful | the Bernese Oberland. An effort is now being made to raise funds to complete the purchase and put Boycraft Booklets 
Landon students. Please state your age. the building in repair before the next Jamboree which is to be held in Switzerland. In an earlier issue of 
. Write today for free catalog of _ 


THE LANDON SCHOO _ yo Boys’ Lire we used a cut of the Kandersteg chalet as it appears in summer. Herewith a view of it in Saks eal statin ip trees 
winter. BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., lew York City 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Do It—Eats 





Washing your Hands 


1. The Prospector’s way of washing his 
hands when water is scarce, is to half-fill 
a cup, and to hold it between his teeth, as 
shown. By gently nodding his head a few 
drops of water at a time can be poured on to 
his hands and arms. 











Making Twist 


5. (a) Pull the bark off one end of asmart 
green stick and heat it very hot. Have your 
dough at hand, ready mixed. Pull up a por- 
tion of this, and lay it across the stick, and 
by rapidly twisting it the rest of the dough 
will be drawn up round the stick. 














Australian Damper 


2. (a) Here is one way of making bread, 
without utensils. In your bag of flour press 
down ahollow. Into this pour water, or milk 
and an egg, if you have them. Add a pinch 
of salt and two pinches of baking powder, 
and your Damper is ready for mixing. 


Making Twist 


6. (b) Replace the stick over your 
embers, and keep turning it so that the 
dough may be evenly cooked all round. 
Cook till the outside crust shows a nice 
golden-brown color, when the twist will be 
ready. 














Australian Damper 


3. (b) Whittle a stick spade-shaped and 
with it stir your flour into the mixture. 
When the flour has absorbed all the moisture, 
and your dough is sufficiently kneaded, lift 
the Damper out and the flour that remains 
in the bag will be found quite dry, and in. 
no way injured. 


Making Biscuit 


7. Grease the frying pan, and put in the 
dough. Place over the embers for two min- 
utes to make the Biscuit rise. The dough will 
then be firm enough to allow the pan to be 
stuck up on edge. Cook by reflection till the 
top is brown, then turn and cook it on the 
other side. 














Flipping Flapjacks 


9. (b) When the mixture appears to be 
sufficiently set, give the pan a little shake 
to make sure the Flapjack is not sticking to 
the bottom. Now for the actual flipping 
which is a very easy process if the wrist only 
is used, and not the forearm. 


Flipping Flapjacks 


10. (c) Quickly flip up the pan, stopping 
suddenly in the position as shown in this 
picture. The flapjack will then slip smooth- 
ly out of the pan, turn over once, and can 
be quickly caught in the pan again. 


Broiling Meat 


11. Three ways of broiling meat without 
utensils: 

I. On a broiler of entwined green twigs. 

II. On a peeled forked” stick with points 
sharpened and stuck into the meat. 

III. ‘‘Kabob’’—Alternate layers of on- 
ion, potato and meat skewered on a pointed 
stick. 





By “Skipper” Gidney 


Photos by courtesy of the Corte-Scope Co. 








Australian Damper 


4. (c) Get a couple of large flat leaves, 
sprinkle with dry flour, press your Damper 
down flat on one of the leaves, and cover 
it with the other, like a sandwich. 





Flipping Flapjacks 
8. (a) Grease the frying pan. Make 
Flapjack mixture of consistency of thick 
molasses and pour into pan till it spreads 
to within half an inch of the rim. 





Cooking with Hot Stones 


12. (a) Hot stones are difficult things ta 
handle so this picture shows a simple and 
effective way of meeting the difficulty, by 
using a forked stick, with another stuck 
between the forks, the whole acting as a 
powerful pair of tongs. 











Cooking with Hot Stones 


13. (b) Bacon and eggs can be success- 
fully fried on a flat stone. Brush clean a 
flat surface, and place your rashers of bacon 
to form the sides of a square or triangle. 
When the bacon is cooked on one side, turn 
it, and break eggs between the slices. 


1925 


Baking Potatoes 


14. (a) This picture shows a fire place 
with the hot embers raked to the front, 
having hot sand or dry earth at the back. 
(‘‘A.”) cover the potatoes with the hot 
sand, and leave till cooked. 


Planking Fish 


15. Fish may be broiled by splitting, and 
pegging onto a plank, or flattened log, in the 
absence of cooking gear. 

This is one of the most convenient ways 
of cooking fish. 


Roasting Chicken 


16. Impale the chicken on a suitable 
branch with a twist at one end that can be 
used as a handle for turning the chicken 
between the two forked sticks placed one 
at each side of the fire. Bind the chicken at 
each énd with string or wire. 
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Those Big “He” Bass 


Are Waiting for You 
—at Scout Camp! 
To ketch the big fish, you know you gotter be smarter’n 


they are! At least, they like to be fooled with real 
fish-foolin’ baits! 





So be sure to take along these true-to-nature Creek 
Chub Lures—the kind that Dad and other expert fish- 
ermen use—the only kind that are made to look, act, 
wriggle and swim like live, natural minnows. 


All you need to get the 


Famous Pikie Big Bass, Pickerel and 
innow Muskies is to tie on a Fa- 

" mous Pikie Minnow, No. 
an SN irs 2 700, or the New Wiggle 
2 aS SS —~ Fish, No. 2400 Perch. Let 
~* ~* out about 100 feet of line 

Weight % and troll back of the boat. 


oz. 70 
Lgth. 44 in. Price $1.00 . Andif you're going to cast, 
New Wiggle Fish toss out the Floating In- 
jured Minnow, No. 1500! 
Let it lie a second or two! 
t ‘ahe n bring it in with slow, 





short jer ks, stopping fre- 

q juently, to make it ap- 

Weight % oz. No. 2400 pear like an injured min- 
Lgth. 3% in. Price $1.25 now struggling along on 
- é the surface! And how 
Floating Injured those bass will strike it! 
Minnow You, too, can make your 

. ~ a fishing 7 with 


nese Creek Chub Lures. 


Seatie our new 


J FRE beautifully col- 


Weight %{ oz. No.1500 ored Catalogue of Creek 
Leth. 3'4 in. Price $1.00 Chub Nature Lures. 


Get any of these fish-getters from your dealer or 
direct from us! Every one guaranteed to be satis- 
factory in every respect or money refunded! Dealers 
sell our baits under this guarantee. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


408 South Randolph St. GARRETT, INDIANA 
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Learn to Mount 
i likeTh 











BEA TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, animals, game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
our room and home with finest of art. 

Make taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school— 75,00 000 ) graduates. Sue: 
our mounte 
specimens a and moun prottt: ~ he Bie deus and for 
car 














ork. Have a business of your own 
“nenee in ner ae for aioe ; 

ic 3 an vacations. 

py I Grasp it. Write today, 
Beautiful illustrated beck, 
“How to Mount t Game.” 
Explains the secrets of tax- 
idermy. Dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens. Tae how you can learn and 
earn. Every one who fishes, hunts, or likes outdoor 
life should have this_great . Just send your 
name and address. Write today. No obligation. 

Northwestern School of ¢ Taxidermy 
Elwood Building Nebraska 











DON’T | 

Let your friends miss i 

e J . | 
Jim Morse in Australia | 
by J. Allan Dunn | 
which begins next month. 
Get them to subscribe | 
Now | 

BOYS’ LIFE | 


The Boy Scouts Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City | 
























Be a strong swimmer—swim long 
distances. Let the other fellows 
trail you—win sprints and plunges 
for distance. Our book written by 
a champion tells you how. No 
trouble to learn, every movement 
clearly illustrated. Send soc cash. 
The H. Nieman Co. Dept. B 
939 Central Ave. Cincinnati, O. ~ 
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GOOD scout writes, “Even if you don’t 
A a prize, it’s good fun to work out the 
puzzles, ” and a good many readers of Boys’ 
Lire evidently think so, too, for this month 
brought a big budget of puzzle answers, three 
of them prize-winners. Get busy and get in 
your best work by the roth of the month! 
Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


For Original Puzzles 


Charles N. Stevens, Center Harbor, N. H., 


$3. 
Thurman oat 
apolis, Ind., 

~— iil, 123 Broad St., 
Ky., 


27 S. Denny St., Indian- 


Central City, 


For Puzzle Answers 


Edgar Darr, 2932 Magnolia Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn., $1. 

Walter Bartholomew, 
Sunbury, Pa., $r. 

Harold Powers, North Glenside, Pa., $1. 


1214 E. Line St., 


Some Scout Badges 
(Prize puzzle) 


3 23 53 8 36 

62 12 55 83 4 

25 68 13 70 49 

39 2 85 57 20 

76 44 38 80 1 

1r 6 58 32 40 

42 34 560 14 67 

17 78 29 60 22 

48 6:1 18 41 73 

10 64 43 27 I5 

84 54 35 74 33 

59 75 16 O69 5 

21 8r 46 28 63 

2 37 3% «63h CU 

19 50 24 82 52 

30 «600 9 51 26 

ae Ft H&S 
Reading across: 1. To depart with un- 
dignified haste. 2. Shy. 3. Courage. 4. 


Nourishes. 5. Ground corn. 6. Structure. 
7. A lock of hair. 8. Todepart. 9. To rent. 
1o. Expanse. A gift bestowed with the 
hope of an unfair return. 12. Money. 13. To 
mount by climbing. 14. A ringing sound. 
15. Clipped off. 16. A fillet binding a girl’s 
hair. 17. A firearm. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
10, from 11 to 20, and from 21 to 31, three 
classes of scouts; from 32 to 36, a badge which 
may be won for proficiency in one of several 
lines; from 37 to 40, a “first aid” badge; from 
41 to 44 means ten merit badges; from 45 to 49 
means twenty-one merit badges; from 50 to 59 
must be awarded by the National Court of 
Honor; from 60 to 66, what a first-class scout 
becomes in five years; from 67 to 73, is what 





| 





| 2. Surface. 


every scout must render; from 74 to 79, 
what a scout must be to sound the various 
calls; from 80 to 85, what a scout must be 
who does the necessary writing —THURMAN 
RIDGE. 


Connected Squares 
(Prize puzzle) 


- = 
- x 
x. 
x - & 
~~ x 
xX x 
x x - x 
x - & 
4 - x - 3. 
x x - = 
x” - = 
xX _ x 
x . x 
. = 
x 


Part of the neck. 
4. A point of the 


I. Upper SQUARE: I. 
3. A vegetable. 
compass. 

Il. Lert-HAnpb Square: 1. Only. 2. Always. 
3. Awestern city. 4. The god of love. 

III. Ricut-Hanp Squares: 1. Subdued. 
2. Over again. 3. To measure. 4. Domestic 
animals. 





(Puzzlecraf 2 


IV. Extreme Lert Square: 1. Unfurnished. 
2. Expert airmen. 3. To gather. 4. To dis- 
cover. 

V. MippteE Square: 1. A mathematical 
term. 2. Notion. 3. Adjacent. 4. To gain 
by labor. 

VI. ExtreEME Ricut SQUARE: I. 

Always. 3. Toerect. 4. Blunders. 

VII. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. Long since. 
2. Found in a kitchen. 3. To peruse. 4. 
Terminates. 

VIII. RicuHt-HAND SQUARE: 1. Nozzle. 2. 
Above. 3. A prophet. 4. Mistakes. 

IX. Lower Square: 1. Alike. 2. Not up. 
3. Ignoble. 4. A feminine name. 

When the nine four-letter squares have been 
rightly guessed, the three diagonal lines 
(ten stars each) will all be the same letter.— 
Harvey HI. 


Beheaded Rivers 


1. Behead a Southern river, and leave a noble- 
man. 2. Behead a river of Africa, and leave 
to wander. 3. Behead a river of Ireland, and 
leave a missile. 4. Behead a river of England, 
and leave part of a harness. 5. Behead a river 
of England, and leave tore. 6. Behead a river 
of the middle west, and leave to disconcert. 
7. Behead a river of Europe, and leave to 
sharpen. 8. Behead a river of Europe, and 
leave to be delirious. 9. Behead a river of 
Russia, and leave forward. 10. Behead a 
river of Europe, and leave an exclamation. 
11. Behead a river of Russia, and leave a 
feminine name. 12. Behead a Southern river, 
and leave fluff or fine fibers —ErNeEsT Stork. 


Dry. 


Answers to July Puzzles 
Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Boy Scouts of 


America; finals, Do a good deed each day. 
Across: 1. Blind. 2. Outgo. 3. Yucca. 4. 
Sprig. 5. Congo. 6. Outgo. 7. Undid. 8. 
Tried. 4 Sedge. to. Ounce. 11. Found. 


14. Ethic. 15 Roach. 


18. Array. 


12. Above. 13 Mecca. 
16. Imbed. 17. Celia. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Z1GczAc. Ulysses Simpson 
Grant. Across: 1. Utah. 2. Elbe. 3. Styx. 
4. Lens. 5. Oise. 6. Penn. 7. Siam. 8. 
Asia. g. Erie. 10. Guam. 11. Alps. 12 
Oslo. 13. Ohio. 14. Inch. 15. Fogo. 16. 
Amur. 17. Oban. 18. Unao. 19. Thun. 

CHARADE. Per-fume. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals, Canada; third 
row, France. Across: 1. Café 2. Acre. 
3. Noah. 4. Aunt. 5. Duck. 6. Abet. 

CONCEALED WoRD-SQUARE. 1. Cant. 
Area. 3. Near. 4. Tart. 

NuMERICAL Enicma. “He who purposes to 
be an author should first be a student.” 

BEHEADED Worps. 1. S-hoe. 2. H-at. 
3. G-love. 4. P-ants. 5. C-ape. 6. W-rap. 

A Buncu or Keys. 1. Whiskey. 2. Turkey. 
3. Monkey. 4. Donkey. 5. Lackey. 6. 
Gawky. 7. Rocky. 8. Yankee. 9. Murky. 
10. Lanky. 

OBLIQUE PUZZLE. 


2. 


1.H. 2. Kit. 3. Hired. 4. 


Tenet. 5. Defer. Tenor. 7. Rowel. 8. 
Regal. 9. Labor. 10. Logic. 11. Rigor. 12. 
Color. 13. Rover. 14. Rebel. 15. Rep. 16. L. 


Cross-word Puzzle 
Another of these popular puzzles will be 
found on page 58. The correct solution to 
the one whic appeared in the July issue is 
shown below. 


R 
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i Don’t Lose Your 
BOYS’ LIFE! 


50 WAYS TO 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Does your subscription for BOYS’ 
LIFE expire with this issue or in the 
next few months? Right now is the 
time to get your renewal fixed up. Then 
you can settle back for the months 
ahead; the Biggest and Best Reading 
Program in BOYS’ LIFE History. 


Let Dad In On It, Too 


If you will share your copies with 
Dad, you'll find that he, too, will want 
to be sure the renewal is sent ahead of 
time so that no copies will be missed. 
Show him Wilbur C. Stone’s letter, 
which follows: 

GENTLEMEN: 

Before I made the acquaintance of Boys’ Lirr, 
Mother read her magazines and Dad read his. I 
didn't care for magazines at all, but since—I can 
read nothing until I finish Boys’ Lire, and—I fig! 


for it—but half the time Dad beats me to it. I m 
him admit Boys’ Lire had his mz agazines skin 








} 
ié 


ined 
a mile and proved it to him that the method used by 





Boys’ LIFE to teach nature studies and craft 
ship, etcetera, were away ahead of high schools ( 
far as making knowledge stick in your brain was 
concerned. 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer of a 
live troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very 
strongly to me, especially the department devoted 
to helps in earning merit badges. However 
thought his magazines filled the bill as they er 
many subjects. Finally I obtained a copy of Boys’ 
LIFE and dropped it on his desk. was afraid he 
wouldn't open it—I was wrong. He opened it 
read it from start to finish before he laid it as 
I grinne das Dad looked up. Dad grinned. “You 
win,” he said. ‘‘I don’t blame you for wanting that 
magazine. You're always trying to make things. 
ao LIFE = teach you the correct way to go ab« mut 

‘ow Dad’s my pal because we have bully 
i disc ussing the stories and Dad knows dhines 
about nature that I never dreamed of until Boys’ 
LIFE brought up the subject. 
Yours for (BOYS’) life, 
Wixsur C. STONE. 


* 
How They Got the Money 
Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers 

have secured the money that paid for their 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 
Piling wood. 
Raising a calf. 

lowing lawns. 
Selling BOYS’ LIFE. 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
Sweeping church. 
Keeping chickens. 
Beating carpet. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck. 
Working in an office. 
Collecting scrap iron. 
Working in drug store 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden produce. 
Working around the home. 
Working in doctor’s office. 
Cleaning neighbor's cellar. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering telephone books. 
Working on baker’s wagon. 
Bringing up coal and wood. 
Working in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. 
Doing janitor work in school. 
Wrapping bread at baker’s. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 
Errands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eggs at a produce house. 
Putting in a ton of coal. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
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THOUSANDS 


of Boy Scouts all over the United States 
are having the time of their lives this sum- 
mer, hiking and camping with their UPTON 
Official Boy Scout Mess Kits and Grids. 
With this Kit they have everything neces- 
sary to cook a meal in the open—no other 
dishes necessary. It is so compact it is 
carried right in their packs if desired. 
There are two sizes—No. R.1 for one per- 
son and No. R.2 for two persons. The 
price of the single outfit is $1.75—the 
double outfit $2.75. 


Order direct from Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, Official Outfitters 
and Dealers, or send price direct to manu- 
facturers. 


UPTON 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


St. Joseph, 
Mich. 
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'Head-work of the 


Battery 
(Concluded from page 6) 











of the men on the team by the same measure 
you have to keep a little stricter hand on 
yourself. Believe me, fellows, the big leaguers 
of to-day, know what training means, especially 
the pitchers. They get nine hours sleep every 
night when they can, they never overeat and 
the smokers are mighty few and far between 
nowadays. 

Just one more thing about catching. The 
position is the most dangerous on the team 
from the point of injury if it is not played right. 
There are a good many boys going around with 
broken fingers or mutilated features; an in- 
jured eye, perhaps, or a crooked nose, all from 
playing catcher without the proper equipment. 
A mask and chest. protector and even shin- 
guards are absolutely necessary, and a boy 
should not think of getting behind the bat 
without the proper equipment -han he would 
think of hunting lions with a bean-shooter. 
It’s too dangerous. The first equipment that 
every baseball team should provide is the out- 
fit for the catcher, mask, chest protector, and 
catcher’s mit. With such protection catching 
is made absolutely safe, but without them the 
boy who goes behind the bat is foolhardy to 
say the least. 





The Mayfield | | 
Water-Dogs | 


i (Continued from page 13) 











water was one thing and teaching his fellow- 
swimmers how to do it themselves was quite 
another, as Lance soon found out. It was 
near noon before the boys abandoned the water 
for the bath-house, far from satisfied with their 
development. 

“T’ve swallowed half the lake . . . or at 
least it feels that way,’ mumbled Lawton. 
“But I can’t just seem to get the hang of it. 
I wonder if they’d let a fellow play with an 
automobile tire draped around his waist or a 
couple of pairs of water wings underneath his 
shoulder blades?” 

“They might change the rules so that the 
whole game would have to be played under 
water,” suggested Jones, helpfully. 

Law ton glared at Jones while the May fieldites 
roared. The good-natured bantering was still 
going on when Mr.! Winchell, owner of The 
Pleasant Resort, stepped into the doorway. 

“Howdy, boys!” he said, with his usual air 
of cordiality. 

“Mr. Winchell, I’d like you to meet our 
friend, Doctor Brady,” introduced Lance. 
“‘He’s come down here to help get us in shape 
for the game.” 

“That so?” exclaimed Mr. Winchell, much 
pleased, shaking the doctor’s hand. ‘Well, 
you’re with a great bunch of boys, Doc, I 
can tell you that! A great bunch!” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” smiled May- 
field’s lone phy sician, “I know it. And you'll 
think more of ’em when you’ve seen ’em in 
action!” 

The resort ownér shifted embarrassedly 
from one foot to the other. There had been a 
proud challenge in the doctor’s voice, a chal- 


| lenge which could hardly be denied. 


‘If you'll excuse me, Doc,” answered the 
genial Mr. Winchell, “I’m having a mighty 
tough time keeping neutral, but that’s one 
thing I’ve got to do. A man in my position 
can’t take sides. The Elton fellows are a fine 
bunch, too.” 

“Of course they are,” the doctor readily 
agreed. ‘Good, clean sportsmen, every one 
of them. That’s why it’s so much fun to see 
Mayfield and Elton play against each other. 
There’s the best of feeling, but that doesn’t 
mean that the rivalry isn’t red hot.” 

Mr. Winchell’s eyes snapped with eagerness. 

“T’m glad you feel that way about it,” he 
said. “I really think this water-basketball 
game is going to prove a great event. Just 
this morning I got a letter from a man by the 
name of James Edgarton. He used to be State 
swimming champion, and now he’s sporting 
editor of the Landing Zimes. Well, Edgarton 
wants to come here and cover the game and 
says he’ll be glad to referee if we haven't 
arranged for our officials yet. It seems that 
the Times, being a State paper, has been boost- 
ing swimming this summer and they want to 
play up this, water-basketball game. Edgar- 
ton’s even going to bring a photographer. I 
wired him right back. 


” 





While Mr. Winchell had been giving out this 
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KING Quality 
wins Official Indorsement 


FTER a series of extensive tests and comparisons the King 
Bugle was selected from a number of competitive makes as 
the official quality Bugle for Boy Scouts by the Department of 
Scout Supplies. Ease of playing, perfection of tune, quality of 
tone and general suitability were the standards by which all 
bugles were judged. The King easily won approval, due tothe 
quality of workmanship and care used in its construction. 

King Bugles are true musical instruments, due to the scien- 
tific proportions embodied in them. The same research and 
acoustical investigations employed in building King Trumpets, 
Saxophones, Trombones and other wind instruments are used 
in making King Bugles. 

They are easier to play, more perfect in tune, have a better 
oT 4 of tone than any other bugle made. They are built to 
the U. S. Government specifications —in the Key of G and 
slide to Key of F. 

More rapid progress in bugling can be made on a King 
because it is properly designed. 

Get a King Bugle today before the camping season opens— 
the music dealer in your city who sells King Band Instruments 
will have them, or the Department of Scout Supplies at the 
Boy Scout Headquarters in New York. 

If you are interested in any other instrument, such as the 
trumpet, saxophone, trombone, etc., use the coupon below to 
state which one and we'll send you the latest King catalog. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-66 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Band Instruments 
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quite astounding news the boys had gathered 
about him in undisguised amazement. As he 
finished they gazed at each other almost un- 
believingly. Some of them whistled. 

“Whew!” was all that Lance could say. 

“‘T second your motion,” gasped Jones, with 
another “Whew!” 

“James Edgarton?” said the doctor. “I 
remember him well. I’ve seen him in a number 
of swimming exhibitions back in the old days. 
That’s fine. You couldn’t ask for a better 
| man as referee.” 

“T should say not,” chuckled Mr. Winchell, 
| gleefully. ‘Oh, I tell you, we’ve started 
something that’ll be heard about from one end 
of the State to the other. You should see the 
reservations that are coming in for the day of 
the Water Carnival. I’m almost full up now, 
| and the date is still five days away. I'll have 
| to pitch tents on the grounds to take care of 
'’em all and there’ll be lots of folks who'll drive 

in that don’t expect to stay overnight.” 

“You can just about expect all of Mayfield,” 
| advised the doctor, his eyes twinkling. 
| “The more the merrier,” declared Mr. Win- 
| chell, turning to go. “Oh, by the way, fellows, 
| the baskets and backboards have arrived and 
| I'll have them up ready for you to start prac- 
| tice in basket-shooting the first thing in the 
|morning. I’m putting them up right in the 
| middle of each platform float at the ends of the 








| court. I mean, the middle of the water edge 
of the floats. The hammock nets sure look 
spiffy. You'll get a great kick out of them 


9? 


when you see them! 

The next three days passed quickly to the 
| Mayfieldites. As Mr. Winchell had predicted, 
the addition of the baskets made all the differ- 
ence in the world and practice had immediately 
taken on new life with the water court com- 
pletely equipped. Every one of the seventeen 
fellows was given a chance to qualify for the 
team, and Lance was constantly trying out new 
|combinations. After the first day’s practice at 
| basket shooting, Lance chose up sides and some 
| actual competition was entered into. A sur- 
prising feature of the play was Lawton’s un- 
expected showing. As a forward on the second 
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the court also. In addition to this the game 
would be observed from privately owned 
launches, from canoes and rowboats and other 
water craft—anchored on the lake side of the 
basketball pool. 

Among the visitors at the Mayfield Camp 
on the point in early evening were Major Eller- 
bee, the barber; Jerry Evans, the general 
storekeeper; and Mr. Sparks, Lance’s father, 
The three men had motored over together to 
pay their respects to the Mayfield contingent. 
They intended to motor back to Mayfield 
that night and return again the next day in 
plenty of time for the game. 

“T have a package here that may be of 
interest to you boys,” smiled Mr. Sparks, 
throwing down a large, rolled bundle. ‘Open 
it, any one of you.” 

Jones, the nearest to it, knelt down obedi- 
ently and broke the strings binding the pack- 
age while his companions looked on with 
curious eagerness. 

““Wow!”’ exclaimed Jones, when he had torn 
the paper from the bundle and beheld what was 
within. ‘Fellows, look at these!” Jones 
stood up, shaking out a blue one-piece bathing 
suit with the white ““M” of Mayfield emblaz- 
oned on its breast front. For a moment there 
was dead silence, then an outburst of wild 
admiration. 

“A suit for every fellow,” informed Major 
Ellerbee, enjoying the demonstration. “ You'll 
have to sort out your sizes. They’re all mixed 
up. 

Doc Brady joined the three Mayfield citizens, 
and the older men looked on with their eyes a 
bit moist as the young blood of Mayfield 
made a scramble for the natty-looking swim- 
ming suits. 

“Those boys deserve everything we.can do 
for them,”’ declared Jerry Evans, a trace of 
huskiness in his voice. 


“Yes—they’re a big asset to Mayfield,” said} 
“A bigger asset right now than 


Doc Brady. 
we ever were, despite our self-importance!’ 
The four men laughed quietly and nodded 
their heads. In another second the boys were 
crowding about, shouting their appreciation 





of the gift, and all but promising victory in’ 
return for the handsome present. 

“We'll do our best,” assured Lance. “And 
our best has just got to be better than their’ 


}team he had shot three sensational baskets 
| when he had come into possession of the ball 
|at unguarded moments with time to take aim. 
|On each of the shots Lawton had gone under 
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The Return of Pee Wee Harris 
“PEE WEE’S PATROL” 


tosses had been true and the ball had swished 


j water after the tossing of the ball, but his 


} 


| through the net for a field goal. 


Lawton had 
not shown himself a good enough swimmer, 
however, to score when he was being guarded 
closely, and his shots had been considered 
freakish rather than evidence of what he would 
be capable of doing in a real game. Pierce, 
at forward on Lance’s tentative first 


best—that’s all there is to it!” 


When all visitors had departed and the’ 


Mayfieldites were left to themselves, they 
gathered about the camp-fire for their last 
counsel of war. Soctor Brady had insisted 
that they be in their tents and asleep by nine- 
thirty, so they did not have any too much time 
to go over final plans. Lance immediately took 
charge. 


Yes, sir! | placed 


Pee Wee is soon to be with us ; 
E | team, had given a good account of himself, 
again. 


The same clever, quick-witted, like- | being lightning fast in the water with the 
|ability to get close-in for short, sure shots. 
| Working with Pierce in the forward positions 


able scout of Roy Blakeley’s Funny-Bone 
| were Hines, former forward on the Mayfield 
| basketball five, and Andrews, another new 


Hike, Roy Blakeley’s Camp on Wheels, and 
| 


The Bee Line Hike. | player whose swimming prowess now made him 
| eligible for this sport as played in the water. 


| Lance held Modlin and Jones in the back posi- 
tions, playing one of the backs himself to the 
surprise of his team-mates who had expected 
| him to work out as a forward. Gradually the 
| newly learned points of water basketball began 
|to manifest themselves in a rather sparkling 


“We'll start with the same line-up that has 
been practicing together the last two days,” 
he informed. “Pierce, Andrews and Hines, 
forwards; Modlin, Jones and I, backs. I’m 
playing a back position because, if I’m to do 
any good at all it must be in stopping Dazzy 
Veach. I’m going to rely a great deal on Jones’ 
to help me out. It’ll just about take two men 
to look after Dazzy and, unless I miss my guess, 
Elton’s going to build her plays around him. 
Dazzy is such a crack swimmer that they'll 
use him every way they can. He'll probably 
play one of the forwards and some one of us 
wants to be after him every minute. If we 
can hold Dazzy.down I think we’ll make rather 


Now Pee Wee, on his own hook, organizes 
the Chipmunk Patrol, makes a big hit as 
manager of the Liventi Bros. Marimba play- 
ers and greatest of all,—Pee Wee becomes 


the boy Mayor for a day—thanks to Roy 
Blakeley, his Campaign Manager. 


THE MAMERTINE TREASURE 


Do you like stories of the brave days of 
Ancient Carthage and Rome—the days of 
war galleys, walled camps, and catapults? 
Then be sure to be on deck for the start of 
this sparkling, manly, new serial by Captain 


G. P. Ellioté. 


AND THIS IS JUST A HINT 
BOYS’ LIFE in the months just ahead will 
continue to earn its reputation as the most 
rapidly growing boys’ magazine in_the world. 


DON’T MISS A COPY. 
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|exhibition of team-work or an unexpected 


| basket shot or a clever piece of guarding. 


The night before the widely advertised game 
found The Pleasant Resort a place transformed. 
Water enthusiasts, vacationists, sport fans 
and many interested in either Mayfield or 
Elton or both, had begun to put in appearance 
in startling numbers. All of the cottages were 
packed full of guests eagerly awaiting the 
morrow; all of Mr. Winchell’s tents were up 
with all available cot space spoken for; auto- 
mobiles were parked along the highway above 
the resort and campers were strung out for 


| half a mile around the lake front outside of the 


resort area. The Water Carnival had always 
been a popular summer event, but this year 
public interest gave promise of eclipsing any- 
thing ever realized before. Even two years 
before two leading universities of the State 
in a thrilling crew race had failed to draw.such 
an advance crowd as was now assembled to 
watch Mayfield and Elton battle for basket- 
ball supremacy in the water. 

The little band of Mayfieldites were quite 
awed by the excitement that the coming con- 
test was creating. Lance wisely kept the boys 
in camp out at the point when they had 
finished their last workout before the game that 
morning. The morning practice had been 
watched by several hundred spectators, many 
of them pushing out on the pier to get closer 
to the court. Mr. Winchell had sent to Elton 
for a large number of camp chairs which he 
lined up on the pier. He was busy improvising 
some board seats along the lake front opposite 





warm for Elton.” 

“We'll hold him down!” vowed Jones, 
punching his right fist into the hollow of his 
left palm. ‘We'll make him feel like a caged 
canary bird!” 

“Ton’t be too sure,” warned the doctor. 
“T’ve heard some great yarns from some of the 
resorters recently. They say they’ve never 
seen anything like Dazzy’s handling of the 
ball in the water . . . that he’s full of tricks 
and almost as quick as a seal. Lance is right. 
You'll both have your hands full trying to 
take care of him!” 

“Just a word about our style of game,”’ in- 
structed Lance. ‘We're going to use short 
passes. I doubt if the long throw is practical. 
You’d better not try it, fellows. When we 
get the ball let’s work it down the pool in close 
formation. And I want every one of you 
dressed ready to play. You can’t tell who we 
may have to call on before the game is over.” 

“Even me?” queried Lawton, in a hopeless 
voice. 

“Even you,” said Lance, laughing. “We 
might want you to make one of your famous 
submarine baskets!” 

“ All right—just let me know,” volunteered 
Lawton, with a serious glint in his eye while 
the Mayfieldites enjoyed a hearty roar at his 
expense. 

‘To bed, all of you!”’ commanded the doc- 
tor. “It’s ‘nine-fifteen and I’m the boss of 
what you do from now on.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for September) 
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“Stufty” 


“Pepper” 
“Brick” 


Everybody _ likes 
Harold M. Sher- 
man’s stories of these 
three pals and ball 
players of Milford 
High. 


So, it’s big news 
to learn that we’ll 
have the luck to 
watch these boys 
play for Milford 
again when cooler 
weather brings foot- 
ball time. 


“Fight em 
Big Three” 


is the punch-pack- 
ing name of the new 
Stuffy- Pepper- Brick 
serial. It’s being 
written now. 


You'll want to be 
sure your name is on 
the BOYS’ LIFE 
subscription list, not 
only for this Sher- 
man serial, but for 


“THE WHITE 
LEADER?” by Con- 
stance Lindsay Skin- 
ner, whose stories of 
“Andy McPhail,” 
the Silent Scot, have 
been among the 
highest scorers in 
our ‘‘what-do-you- 
like-contests” for 
BOYS’ LIFE 


readers. 


When Does Your 
Subscription Run Out? 


1 year $2.00 
2 years $3.50 
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| They listened, too, and tested the air, and 
borne to them on the draught that swept down 
the ravine came faintly the musky cat-like 
odor that told of the dwelling place of the 
leopard. Somewhere up there among the rocks 
the great cat had its cave. Should they try to 
locate it? 

Og felt his courage slipping in spite of the 
confidence that his new weapon gave him, but 
even with the fear that instinctively made him 
want to turn back and give up the task of 
chasing the leopard, came a feeling of superi- 
ority, a desire to dominate, to conquer, and he 
knew that if he should turn back now he would 
lose some of his self-respect. He would feel 
that he was a coward. And so with a word of 
encouragement to Ru, Og took the leadership, 
as always, and started stealthily through the 
ravine. 

But they had traversed scarce a quarter of 
the distance up the valley when out of the 
thick jungle-like forest at the entrance slipped 
a sleek, tawny, black-spotted form. Like a 
sinister shadow, its markings blending with the 
play of sunlight and shadows in the under- 
growth, it loped forward. Soundlessly, with 
the movement of grace and strength that 
belongs to the cat family alone, it leaped on the 
fallen tree behind which Og and Ru had 
crouched and ran noiselessly along until it 
reached the center. Then suddenly with a soft 
hiss, it dropped to its belly on the log. Its 
green eyes grew to slits and glared about, and 
its small ears lay back against its head as it 
cautiously tested the air and peered suspicious- 
ly into every shadow and clump of under- 
growth. 

For some time it crouched thus, then slowly, 
stealthily it got up and dropped from the log 
to the ground where it nosed about in the spot 
where Og and Ru had been. Then, picking up 
the trail they had left, it loped silently up the 
valley a score of paces before it stopped and 
dropped to its belly again and peered toward 
the far end of the ravine. 

Presently it began to slink forward again 
cautiously, craftily, a sinister fire glowing in its 
wicked eyes as it watched the undergrowth on 
every side. 

More than half-way up the narrow valiey, 
Og and Ru suddenly found themselves follow- 
ing a narrow trail that would scarcely have 
been perceptible to any but the woods-trained 
eyes of the Hairy boys. It was made by the 
coming and going of soft padded feet, and was 
so faint that at times Og could not follow it 
save by the musky odor that clung to the under- 
growth. It was the trail that lead directly to 
the leopard’s den in the rock a hundred paces 
further up the valley. Og gave a grunt of 
warning then, and despite the fact that they 
had been moving soundlessly and carefully 
through the forest, their advance became even 
more cautious. Og in the lead had shifted his 
shield to his back and had strung his bow with 
an arrow, for some strange sixth sense made 
him realize that danger lurked very near. 

As they came under the shadow of a rock 
around the base of which the leopard’s trail 
ran, Og paused a moment and looked upward. 
But as he did so Ru gave a started cry and 
clutched his arm. Turning, Og saw crouched 
in the trail behind them, ears back, tail lashing, 
green eyes glowing fiercely and great jaws open, 
exposing murderous fangs, the leopard they 
were hunting. Instead of being the hunters 
Og realized with horror that they were the 
hunted. Even as they looked like a tawny 
thunderbolt it leaped and came _ hurtling 
through the air. 

With a cry of horror Ru who was nearest to 
the beast because he had been following behind 
Og, staggered backward and threw up his 
turtle-shell shield for protection. The next 
instant his heel caught in a root and he crashed 
‘to the ground. And as Ru fell Og leaped side- 
ways up the slope and loosed the arrow that he 
held strung in his bow. But to his horror he 
saw the crude missive go hissing past the 
! tawny form as the leopard seemed to hang in 
| mid-air for the hundredth part of a second 
before it dropped clawing and snarling full on 
the prostrate form of Ru. 

In utter panic for a moment Og scrambled 
still further up the sloping side of the valley 
and scrambeld out upon the rock that over- 
hung the leopard’s trail.. There he paused and 
turning swiftly fitted another arrow to his bow, 
fully confident that by this time the leopard 
had torn Ru to shreds, and would any moment 
charge at him. 

But when Og turned he beheld with joy a 
| (Concluded on page 53) 
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“Always 
Ready to Serve”’ 


Healthy, active boys know the value of proper 
food for bone, brain and brawn. They need a 
| food that supplies nourishment rather than bulk 
—a food that is perfectly digestible—even if eaten 
in haste. And they demand a food that’s appe- 
| tizing and tempting to taste. Instinctively they 








show a preference for 


Shredded Wheat 


Nature’s purest sunshine grain Whole Wheat. Steam- 
cooked and shredded for digestibility; baked into con- 
venient “little loaves,” Shredded Wheat provides a teal 
treat for overworked digestions. Mothers welcome its 
ready-cooked, ready-to-eat convenience. Serve some 
today and see. 








TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker. It is not made 
of flour—it is made of perfect whole grains of wheat cooked 
in steam, shredded, compressed into wafer form and baked 
in electric ovens. It is delicious with butter, soft cheese or 
marmalades. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘ Fifty Ways of Serving Shredded 
Wheat,’’ is sent free for the asking. : 


Most food for least money 


























The soldier’ s antiseptic 
&s the scout’s antiseptic 









Look out for blisters 
-dont risk blood-poisoning 


AFETY FIRST this summer. Keep in- 
fection out with Zonite. This is the great 
antiseptic discovered during the World War. 


Nothing like it for blisters or chafed places pie yg 
on hands or feet. Zonite should be in every 
kit of a boy scout, Burss 
. . . . . S d 
Use Zonite for poison ivy, insect bites, sun- a" 


burn—scratches from barbed wire, rusty nails, Insect Bites 


glass or clagshells—burns, cuts and wounds a - 

of all kinds—wherever the skin is broken. Mouthwash 
Dandruff 

Remember: a small hurt often turrs out to Tired Feet 


be serious. And Zonite is absolutely non- 
poisonous, yet over forty times as strong as 
peroxide of hydrogen. All druggists sell 
Zonite. Zonite Products Company, Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Lonile 


A few drops of 
Zonite make any 
drinking water safe 


At your druggist’s in 


bottles —50c and $1 To Scoutmasters 





Slightly higher in Canada Glad to send free sample 
Directions with of Zonite, postpaid, 
every bottle upon request. 
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What 
doyouknow 
about this 


LOOK 


at my brand new 
Ranger bike—just 
got it this morning 
right from the factory. 
A peach, isn’t it? Look 
at that horn—electric 
headlight, too! And aren’t those nifty 
tires?—they’re Samson Red Velvets. 
Coaster Brake, ‘Tool Box, Carrier, 
Stand and everything else I want on 
it, and in the Tool Box. 


It was delivered to me FREE! 


I got this Ranger on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
That is, I get to ride it for 30 days and can 
then return it at factory expense (without it 
costing mea penny)if I should decide I don’t 
want to keep it. But, Gee, I'll never want to 
do that this is the most wonderful bike in 
the world—I wouldn’t take anything for it. 


16c a day pays for it— 


If I keep the Ranger, the factory will let 
me pay for it at the rate of only $5 a month, 
which amounts to just about 16c a day. Say, 
I can earn more than that in an hour or so 
a day—pay for it myself, by carrying pack- 
ages, newspapers or delivering goods for 
stores. Everybody says there’s lots of odd 
jobs for boys with speedy bikes. 


‘I had my choice of 44 styles 


The Mead Company makes all kinds of 
bikes, indifferent colors. Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Sport Models, Roadsters and Racers 
for men and boys; girls’ and ladies* models, 
too. Prices are $21.50 and up. By buying 
right from the Mead factory you get factory 
prices and can save a lot, besides getting a 
brand new bike—not one that is old and 
shop-worn, 


TIRES—SUNDRIES-PARTS 


In the big, free Ranger catalog which shows 
pictures of all bikes in large size and in 
actual colors, you will also find pictures and 
descriptions of hundreds of tires, saddles, 
pedals, lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
coaster brakes, built-up wheels, etc., etc., 
that will fit azy bicycle. You can buy these, 
too, at /ow factory prices. 


Send for Free Ranger Catalog 


That's what I did. Then showed it to Dad. And Dad 
did the rest. That is he helped me pick out the bike 
I wanted and fixed it up with the factory to send it 
to me on approval and trial. Just write a postal or 
letter and mail it today and they'll send you the free 


Cycle Company 


C4 Dept.M-16 Chicago 


ae 

















How to Build a Resistance Coupled 
Amplifier 


(Concluded from page 34) 





spaces between them. Three-inch wire nails 
were used by the writer. The heads are clipped 
off with a pair of heavy cutters, and they are 
driven one-half inch into the {points marked 
off on the circle. 

The nails can be correctly spaced with a 
protractor and dividers, the spacing between 
fifteen nails being equal to 24 degrees of arc. 


| However, if this process proves a little too 


much for the beginner, I suggest that he use 
Figure 3, a 3% inch circle, for a pattern. 
Figure 3 can be cut out, or the board merely 
placed under the page. The nail holes, A, B, 
C, D, etc., should then be pricked through with 
a pin, thus marking the correct positions for 
fifteen equally spaced nails. 

The winding is very simple, and is described 
in radio language as “over one, under one.” 
This means that the wire goes inside of one 
nail, outside of the next and so on. This is 
illustrated in Figure 3. The winding is started 
at any nail marked “A” and ended perhaps 
40 turns later at the next nail, in the direction 


The wire is twisted twice 
about the starting nail and twice about the 


of winding, “B.” 


finishing nail. The wire should be wound 
tightly. The number of turns placed about the 
coil will be determined by the use for which 
the coil is intended. Using the form suggested 
in Figure 3, the same number of turns should 
be wound as those prescribed for the average 
solenoid or spiderweb coil. 

Primaries and secondaries can be wound 
alongside of each other on the nails if desired. 

When the coil is wound, it must be laced 
or tied, to prevent the wire from springing 
apart when the coil is lifted from the nails. 
Thread or twine is slipped underneath the 
coil between nails A and B, E and F, I and J, 
M and N, and tied over the top. After the 
coil is bound in four places, it is pried off the 
nails with a knife or screwdriver. 

Low loss coils are generally low loss, not 
because of any inherent efficiency in the wind- 
ings, but because they are self-supporting, 
thus eliminating the losses introduced by 
winding forms and complicated mount- 
ings. Care must therefore be taken not to 
make vain the work of winding a low 
loss coil through an electrically inefficient 
mounting. 

A more simple form of mounting is to clamp 
the coil between two strips of wood, or be- 
tween a strip of wood and a base. Cigar box 
wood and ordinary wood screws can be em- 
ployed for this purpose. 

















(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to‘submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


Dry Battery Versus Storage Battery 
Tubes 
QUESTION: Which tubes are the better, 
dry battery tubes or those which require a 
six volt storage battery for filament lighting? 
A. D. T., New York City. 





ANSWER: As usual, in radio questions, | 
several sides of the problem should be con- 
sidered, which means the uses to which the | 
tubes are to be placed. | 

An out and out reply to our correspondent 
would declare the six volt tubes to be superior. 
As is logical they can control more power 
without distortion. It is next to impossible 
to output good volume from a dry cell tube 
without accompanying strains and stresses. | 
A six volt tube such as the 201-A type should | 
be used wherever convenient in the last stage 
of an audio amplifier. Where power above the 
average is desired, a power tube such as the 
Western Electric 216-A (6 volts) should replace 
the 201-A or Cunningham C3o01-A. 

On the other hand, The Radio Tower prefers | 
the 199 type tube for radio frequency amplifica- 
tion (not in reflex sets) and ir detection of very 
short waves—2o to 100 meters. | 

As a general thing, where six volts direct | 
current are conveniently available, use six 
volt tubes. Where such facilities are at a 
premium, the best substitute is the 199 type 
tube (R.C.A. UVi99 and Cunningham C299). 


Storage or Dry Cell ‘‘B’’ Batteries 

QUESTION: Which is most preferable, a 
storage type “‘B” battery or one built up of dry 
cells? A. O. C., Cohoes, N. Y. 

ANSWER: This is a matter of economy and 
really depends on the “B” battery drain. 
This in turn will be governed by the type and 











Win the Contest 
With a Hohner! 


In the principal parks and playgrounds of 
the leading cities contests are now being 
held to determine the champion harmon. 
ica players. In each community some boy 
or girl will be the winner and enjoy the 
honors, rewards and opportunities that 
come with victory. 

Get into the fun today and win the contest with 
a Hohner. Hohner Harmonicas have always been 
the leading favorites of leading players. They are 
true in tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Anyone can learn to play a Hohner with 
the aid of the Free Instruction Book. Ask your 
dealer for one today; if he is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50c up. 


TCAs 
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BOY SCOUTS 


Something new and unique. Learn to play a 
Harmonica correctly and instantly with the 








Hand Harmonica Attachment. Father! 
Mother! Grandma! Grandpa! Start the 
children at once on their musical course. 
The Attachment that does all it 
claims. Money refunded if not as 
we state. Price One Dollar 
each. Mail orders pre- 
paid. Order today 
and perfect your- 
self for the big 
prizes in_ the 
coming U. S. 
Harmonica 
Contest, 
Exclusive state 
and County 












The Hand Harmonica Attachment Co., Inc. 
No. 6312 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
Use the Hohner Marine Band Harmonica 










Write for free catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES r) 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 
y & Navy Supply Co. 
261. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia |} 

[No advertisements for this Radio classification 
column are accepted unless they meet the ap- 


proval of an expert. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service. | 
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It is 
EASY TO BUILD 
a Resistance Coupled 
Amplifier With Daven Parts 


We shall be pleased to send 
you, on receipt of 25c, a 
copy of the RESISTOR 
MANUAL, a booklet pre- 
pared by Zeh Bouck, that 
tells the full story of this 
perfect amplifier. 


Toe Sno of Movit 


\DAVEWBADt0/ CORPORA TOW 


ree cans 2 “Resistor alists” anus acre 














RADIO CRYSTAL SETS 
boys, that are capable of receiving a radius 0 
over 100 miles under good conditions. Just the 
thing for the home or camp. For only $3.25. 


WESTON LABORATORY, 178 Orchard St., New York City 


August 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


number of tubes, whether or not a “C” 
battery is employed, and the number of hours 
per week the set is used. 

Also, a storage battery is impractical unless 
there are charging facilities in the station. 

The best way of considering the various 
factors which control the rapidity of discharge 
is on the basis of how often you buy new 
batteries. If you buy new “‘B” batteries more 
often than once every three months, purchase 
a larger size battery. This will be an economy 
in the long run. If using the largest dry cell 
“B” battery obtainable, useful discharge is 
over in less than the allotted time (three 
months), your drain is such that a storage 
“B” battery will be the cheaper form of 
supply. 

But even on a lesser drain than this extreme, 


The Radio Tower recommends a “B”’ battery 
eliminator as the most economical source of 
plate supply. 
characteristic, the storage battery is fundamen- 
tally inefficient. It is more efficient, and there- 
fore cheaper, to use the rectified or charging 
current directly, rather than put it into a 
storage battery and then take part of it out 
again in operating the set. (You see, you can 
never discharge from a storage battery as 
much as you put into it.) 

There are several good eliminators on the 
market. The Radio Tower is particularly 
partial to the Apco, which can be obtained 
mounted on a baseboard, at a very reasonable 
price. It remains for the experimenter merely 
to wire it up—a simple and fully explained 
process. 
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| Og and the Winged Death 


(Concluded from page 51) 





strange sight. In the trail below crouched the 
leopard, furiously clawing and biting with 
futile anger at a big turtle shell that it held 
to the ground with one of its paws, for Ru, 
when he fell, had held his shield close to him 
and, like the turtle the shell had once adorned, 
had drawn head and legs and arms under it. 
Thus he lay there hugging the ground while 
the leopard tried its best to rip open the stony 
surface of the shell. 

Og took careful aim and sent his second 
arrow hissing downward. With an ugly thump 
it buried itself in the leopard’s flanks. 

The wounded leopard twisted to its feet 
then; for the fraction of a second it stood and 
glared upward. Then with a scream that was 
the scream of a fiend it bolted forward. 

Drawing another arrow he leaned over the 
edge of the rock and took deliberate aim at the 
leopard’s chest not six feet below him. But in 
the excitement of the moment the crude arrow 
did not fly straight and instead of striking the 
animal’s chest it buried itself in the shoulder 
and the shaft snapped off. 

The pain of the wound made the leopard still 
more furious and Og saw with consternation 
that in an instant it would gain the top; gain 
the top and tear him to pieces. 

With a cry Og cast aside his bow then and 
drawing another arrow from his belt made a 
short spear of it. And even as the leopard’s 
head, with blazing eyes and slavering jaws, 
came up over the edge of the rock he lunged; 
lunged and drove the short spear full into the 


opened mouth of the animal and with all his 
strength forced its keen flint tip down the 
animal’s throat until the shaft with all the 
strength he put behind it snapped in his hand. 

And the force of his attack threw the animal 
backward; coughing and spitting blood it 
went hurtling through the air to fall with a 
thud not ten feet from where Ru lay in the 
trail looking cautiously out from under his 
turtle-shell shield. And when Ru saw the 
tawny creature half-stunned and twisting con- 
vulsively at the foot of the rock, he leaped to 
his feet and fitting an arrow to his bow sent it 
deep into the animal’s body. Then another 
and another he shot at short range until the 
tawny form fairly bristled with shafts as it lay 
there struggling in the throes of death. 

Og climbed down from the top of the boulder 
then and cautiously advanced toward the 
great cat. And when he saw that the creature 
was helpless and all but dead he gave a mad 
yell of triumph as he drove his shell knife deep 
between the leopard’s ribs into the heart. 

Then, because both Hairy boys wanted the 
brilliantly spotted leopard skin as a trophy 
they set to work taking the, hide from the 
animal while the body was still warm, and 
when they had finished, they divided it in half. 

Og, because he had killed the animal, took 
the half of the skin that had covered the 
leopard’s head and shoulders, while Ru took 
the other half, and with the bloody skin thrown 
across their shoulders the Hairy boys went 
happily back toward their camp. 








H Why-lI-Subscribed Contest 
| Winner—Robert W. Wilson— (Age 12), Weston, Texas 








It was in May, 1924, that I first learned of the 
Boys’ Lire, which has proved to be the best 
Magazine I ever read. When I reached the 
age of twelve, which was on May 28th, 1924, 
I joined the Boy Scouts. It was at the meet- 
ings that I first learned of the Boys’ Lire from 
the boys who were talking about ‘‘that” good 
magazine crammed full of good stories, which 
just suited me, and after I had read one copy 
I immediately became interested and deter- 
mined that I would not miss a single copy. 

I had been taking another magazine which 
I thought to be good, and I liked it very much, 
and thought that I would take them both. 
But one day when the time came for me to 
get my magazines, I did not have money 
enough to get both, I had to quit one or the 
other, so I did not hesitate, but kept taking 
the Boys’ Lire and let the other go. Who 
would hesitate? 

In December I moved to another town, and 
the newsstand only got two copies of Boys’ 
Lire and there were three boys besides myself 
that wanted it, and result was, the boys that 
got there first, got the Boys’ Lire and the 
ones that were late did without or got a copy 
where and when they could. 

So I decided that the Boys’ Lire was too 
good to miss a single copy, and I would earn 


enough money for a full year subscription. 
My first job was to cut a pile of wood into 
kindling for fifty cents. I did quick work of 
this, as I like to chop wood. Next I landed 
a job spading up a patch of Bermuda grass for 
one dollar. This I found to be pretty hard 
work, but I did not mind the work as I was 
thinking of Boys’ Lire and those good stories 
it contained. One of my school chums in- 
vited me over to lunch at his house during 
school days, so I saved the price of my lunch 
which was twenty-five cents. Only twenty- 
five cents more needed, Oh, Boy; I’ve got to 
hurry. I ran an errand and got ten cents, 
Daddy gave me four cents, which was extra 
from mailing some letters, and I washed and 
wiped dishes from supper for the other eleven 
cents. 

When I go out to secure subscriptions to the 
Boys’ Lire, I ask my prospect if he takes a 
good boys’ paper; the answer usually is, No. 
Instead of trying to get his subscription, I give 
him an old copy of Boys’ Lire and ask him 
to read it. Invariably he will return it with 
two dollars for a full year subscription to the 
same. The back numbers of Boys’ Lire will 
do the trick. If you don’t believe me, try 
it for yourself. ‘Seeing is believing’; you 
will succeed. 





Rules of the Why-l-Subscribed Contest 


|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE, b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. _d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
a DY, compete. a leaib! 
. 2» Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


2925 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 


Due to the charge-discharge | 


| 
| 


| 
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It Comes Eas. 
for a Boy! 


For many years we have been ad- 
vertising in this magazine that 
the Buescher Saxophone is easy 
to play and easy to pay for. 


During that time thousands of 
boys who read our advertise- 
ments, just as you are reading 
this one now, have proven that 
what we say is true - that the 
Buescher is first, ‘‘easy to play.” 
No matter how little you may 
know about music - no matter if 
you have never tried to play an 
instrument - or even if you have 
tried and failed, if you like music, 
can remember and whistle.a tune, 
you can master an easy-to-learn 


BuESCUEB 
SAXOPHONE 


“Easy to pay’’ means that we'll sell you a 
Saxophone on easy terms - a little at the 
time you get your instrument and a little 
eachmonth. That isour plan to help you. 


Wouldn’t you like to try a Buescher Saxo- 
hone in your own home - in your own 
ands - for six days-free? Wouldn't you 

like to see what you can do in that time? 

Let us explain to you how = can do this 

- without obligation - without paying in 

Just send the coupon below. 






1 \DRED 
\LLS 

























advance. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
789 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 






This 64 page book tells 
about the various models 
with ewe if ogo, 
sionals usingthem. Sen r 4 
Jorcopyafihiswonderfat | Sesemtone®) comet] Trombone] Trumpet 


‘SAXOPHONE | Re ee ne Sr er eee ee i 


B O O K I eta cai ss cde aenatong soesil 


789 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
lam interested in instrument } 


= 
i ai BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | 


Gentlemen: 
checked below 


Trombone[] Trumpet{) j 
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h Boy! Here is some REAL FUN 
Build an “American Flyer” Backyard Railroad 


AY! Don’t miss the best fun for Summer—Enter the American Flyer Backyard 

Railroad Contest — Hundreds of kids are already at it YOU HAVE TIME. 

Contest doesn’t close until Sept. 15th—Send in your photographs and negatives. Get 

the old trains out in the backyard and build a railroad—using any train or equipment 

—you can make it with the other “‘birds of your gang’”’ and combine all your train 
outfits or just build one on your own hook. 


Cash Prizes that are KNOCKOUTS! 


1st Prize $25.00. Second Prize $15.00. Third Prize $10.00. 5 Prizes of 

$5.00 —15 Prizes of $1.00 and besides every 

kid who enters receives an American Flyer 

ao Cap and 5 pieces of Non-Rustable 
ra 


New STRUCTO Working Toys! 


"THESE are great to use in building your Back- 
yard Railroad New Srructo Steam Shovel for 
digging and the New Strucro Truck for hauling 
sand and dirt or logs to the train. Write for our new 
STRucTo catalogue showing all the new toys. 























STEAM ve No. 112 


Height 12 in. ngth 13 in. 
Price Prepaid $1.35 
AMERICAN FLYER MEG. Co. 
New York Office 2239 South Halsted Street Western Sales Office 
FIFTH AVENUE 660 MISSION STREET 
BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. San Francisco, Cal. 


General Distributors — STRUCTO Hoisting Toys and Autos 



















doyou know 
about this 






at my brand new 
Ranger bike—just 
got it this morning 
right from the factory. 
A peach, isn’t it? Look 
at that horn—electric 
headlight, too! And aren’t those nifty 
tires?—they’re Samson Red Velvets. 
Coaster Brake, Tool Box, Carrier, 
Stand and everything else I want on 
it, and in the Tool Box. 


It was delivered to me FREE! 


I got this Ranger on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
That is, I get to ride it for 30 days and can 
then return it at factory expense (without it 
costing mea penny)if I should decide I don’t 
want to keep it. But, Gee, I'll never want to 
do that—this is the most wonderful bike in 
the world—I wouldn’t take anything for it. 


16c a day pays for it— 


If I keep the Ranger, the factory will let 
me pay for it at the rate of only $5 a month, 
which amounts to just about 16c a day. Say, 
I can earn more than that in an hour or so 
a day—/ay for it myself, by carrying pack- 
ages, newspapers or delivering goods for 
stores. Everybody says there’s lots of odd 
jobs for boys with speedy bikes. 


‘I had my choice of 44 styles 


The Mead Company makes all kinds of 
bikes, indifferent colors. Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Sport Models, Roadsters and Racers 
for men and boys; girls’ and ladies’ models, 
too. Prices are $21.50 and up. By buying 
right from the Mead factory you get factory 
prices and can save a lot, besides getting a 
brand new bike—not one that is old and 
shop-worn., 


TIRES—SUNDRIES-PARTS 


In the big, free Ranger catalog which shows 
pictures of all bikes in large size and in 
actual colors, you will also find pictures and 
descriptions of hundreds of tires, saddles, 
pedals, lamps, horns, carriers, chains, 
coaster brakes, built-up wheels, etc., etc., 
that will fit azy bicycle. You can buy these, 
too, at /ow factory prices. 


Send for Free Ranger Catalog 


That's what I did. Then showed it to Dad. And Dad 
did the rest. That is he helped me pick out the bike 
I wanted and fixed it - 4 with the factory to send it 
to me on approval and trial. Just write a postal or 
letter and mail it today and they'll send you the free 


Cycle Company 


4 Dept.M-16 Chicago 
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How to Build a Resistance Coupled 
Amplifier 


(Concluded from page 34) 





spaces between them. Three-inch wire nails 
were used by the writer. The heads are clipped 
off with a pair of heavy cutters, and they are 
driven one-half inch into the {points marked 
off on the circle. 

The nails can be correctly spaced with a 
protractor and dividers, the spacing between 
fifteen nails being equal to 24 degrees of arc. 
However, if this process proves a little too 
much for the beginner, I suggest that he use 
Figure 3, a 3% inch circle, for a pattern. 
Figure 3 can be cut out, or the board merely 
placed under the page. The nail holes, A, B, 
C, D, etc., should then be pricked through with 
a pin, thus marking the correct positions for 
fifteen equally spaced nails. 

The winding is very simple, and is described 
in radio language as “over one, under one.” 
This means that the wire goes inside of one 
nail, outside of the next and so on. This is 
illustrated in Figure 3. The winding is started 
at any nail marked “A” and ended perhaps 
40 turns later at the next nail, in the direction 


The wire is twisted twice 
about the starting nail and twice about the 


of winding, “B.” 


finishing nail. The wire should be wound 
tightly. The number of turns placed about the 
coil will be determined by the use for which 
the coil is intended. Using the form suggested 
in Figure 3, the same number of turns should 
be wound as those prescribed for the average 
solenoid or spiderweb coil. 

Primaries and secondaries can be wound 
alongside of each other on the nails if desired. 
When the coil is wound, it must be laced 
or tied, to prevent the wire from springing 
apart when the coil is lifted from the nails. 
Thread or twine is slipped underneath the 
coil between nails A and B, E and F, I and J, 
M and N, and tied over the top. After the 
coil is bound in four places, it is pried off the 
nails with a knife or screwdriver. 

Low loss coils are generally low loss, not 
because of any inherent efficiency in the wind- 
ings, but because they are self-supporting, 
thus eliminating the losses introduced by 
winding forms and complicated mount- 
ings. Care must therefore be taken not to 
make vain the work of winding a low 
loss coil through an electrically inefficient 
mounting. 

A more simple form of mounting is to clamp 
the coil between two strips of wood, or be- 
tween a strip of wood and a base. Cigar box 


wood and ordinary wood screws can be em- 





ployed for this purpose. 
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Box 


(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to'submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 











Dry Battery Versus Storage Battery 
Tubes 
QUESTION: Which tubes are the better, 
dry battery tubes or those which require a 
six volt storage battery for filament lighting? 
A. D. T., New York City. 





ANSWER: As usual, in radio questions, | 
several sides of the problem should be con- 
sidered, which means the uses to which the 
tubes are to be placed. 

An out and out reply to our correspondent 
would declare the six volt tubes to be superior. 
As is logical they can control more power 
without distortion. It is next to impossible 
to output good volume from a dry cell tube 
without accompanying strains and stresses. | 
A six volt tube such as the 201-A type should | 
be used wherever convenient in the last stage | 
of an audio amplifier. Where power above the | 
average is desired, a power tube such as the | 
Western Electric 216-A (6 volts) should replace 
the 201-A or Cunningham C3or1-A. 

On the other hand, The Radio Tower prefers | 
the 199 type tube for radio frequency amplifica- | 
tion (not in reflex sets) and in detection of very 
short waves—2o to 100 meters. 

As a general thing, where six volts direct | 
current are conveniently available, use six | 
volt tubes. Where such facilities are at a 
premium, the best substitute is the 199 type | 
tube (R.C.A. UVi99 and Cunningham C2g9). 





Storage or Dry Cell “‘B’’ Batteries 

QUESTION: Which is most preferable, a 
storage type ‘‘B”’ battery or one built up of dry 
cells? A. O,.C.; Cohoss, NN... Y. 

ANSWER: This is a matter of economy and 
really depends on the “B” battery drain. 
This in turn will be governed by the type and 
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Win the Contest 
With a Hohner! 


In the principal parks and playgrounds of 
the leading cities contests are now being 
held to determine the champion harmon- 
ica players. In each community some boy 
or girl will be the winner and enjoy the 
honors, rewards and opportunities that 
come with victory. 

Get into the fun today and win the contest with 
a Hohner. Hohner Harmonicas have always been 
the leading favorites of leading players. They are 
true in tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Anyone can learn to play a Hohner with 
the aid of the Free Instruction Book. your 
dealer for one today; if he is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50c up. 








BOY SCOUTS 


Something new anc unique. Learn to play a 
Harmonica correctly and instantly with the 
Hand Harmonica Attachment. Father! 

Mother! Grandma! Grandpa! Start the 
children at once on their musical course. 
The Attachment that does all it 
claims. Money refunded if not as 
we state. Price One Dollar 
each. Mail orders pre- 
paid. Order today 










and perfect your- 
self for the big 
prizes in_ the 
coming U. 8S. 
Harmontca 
Contest, 
Exclusive state 
County 


The Hand Harmonica Attachment Co., Inc. 
No. 6312 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, New York City 
Use the Hohner Marine Band Harmonica 










Write for free catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 

y & Navy Supply Co. 
261. Box 1835, Ri , Virgi 







Lae 
[No advertisements for this Radio classification 
column are accepted unless they meet the ap- 
proval of an expert. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.j 





It is 
EASY TO BUILD 
a Resistance Coupled 
Amplifier With Daven Parts 


We shall be pleased to send 
you, on receipt of 25c, a 
copy of the RESISTOR 
MANUAL, a booklet pre- 
pared by Zeh Bouck, that 
tells the full story of this 
perfect amplifier. 


Tie Dine of Moet 


\DAVEW. RADIO \CORPORWT ON 
vuat nam 1 “Resistor Specialists” wxus acre 
NEWARK.N. J. 














RADIO CRYSTAL SETS 
boys, that are capable of receiving a radius of 
over 100 miles under good conditions. Just the 
thing for the home or camp. For only $3.25. 


WESTON LABORATORY, 178 Orchard St., New York City 


August 


















FOR ALL BOYS 


number of tubes, whether or not a “C” 
battery is employed, and the number of hours 
per week the set is used. 

Also, a storage battery is impractical unless 
there are charging facilities in the station. 

The best way of considering the various 
factors which control the rapidity of discharge 
is on the basis of how often you buy new 
batteries. If you buy new “B” batteries more 
often than once every three months, purchase 
a larger size battery. This will be an economy 
in the long run. If using the largest dry cell 
“B” battery obtainable, useful discharge is 
over in less than the allotted time (three 
months), your drain is such that a storage 
“B” battery will be the cheaper form of 
supply. 

But even on a lesser drain than this extreme, 


The Radio Tower recommends a “B” battery 
eliminator as the most economical source of 
plate supply. Due to the charge-discharge 
characteristic, the storage battery is fundamen- 
tally inefficient. It is more efficient, and there- 
fore cheaper, to use the rectified or charging 
current directly, rather than put it into a 
storage battery and then take part of it out 
again in operating the set. (You see, you can 
never discharge from a storage battery as 
much as you put into it.) 

There are several good eliminators on the 
market. The Radio Tower is particularly 
partial to the Apco, which can be obtained 
mounted on a baseboard, at a very reasonable 
price. It remains for the experimenter merely 
to wire it up—a simple and fully explained 
process. 
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Og and the Winged Death 


(Concluded from page 51) 








strange sight. In the trail below crouched the 
leopard, furiously clawing and biting with 
futile anger at a big turtle shell that it held 
to the ground with one of its paws, for Ru, 
when he fell, had held his shield close to him 
and, like the turtle the shell had once adorned, 
had drawn head and legs and arms under it. 
Thus he lay there hugging the ground while 
the leopard tried its best to rip open the stony 
surface of the shell. 

Og took careful aim and sent his second 
arrow hissing downward. With an ugly thump 
it buried itself in the leopard’s flanks. 

The wounded leopard twisted to its feet 
then; for the fraction of a second it stood and 
glared upward. Then with a scream that was 
the scream of a fiend it bolted forward. 

Drawing another arrow he leaned over the 
edge of the rock and took deliberate aim at the 
leopard’s chest not six feet below him. But in 
the excitement of the moment the crude arrow 
did not fly straight and instead of striking the 
animal’s chest it buried itself in the shoulder 
and the shaft snapped off. 

The pain of the wound made the leopard still 
more furious and Og saw with consternation 
that in an instant it would gain the top; gain 
the top and tear him to pieces. 

With a cry Og cast aside his bow then and 
drawing another arrow from his belt made a 
short spear of it. And even as the leopard’s 
head, with blazing eyes and slavering jaws, 
came up over the edge of the rock he lunged; 
lunged and drove the short spear full into the 


opened mouth of the animal and with all his 
strength forced its keen flint tip down the 
animal’s throat until the shaft with all the 
strength he put behind it snapped in his hand. 

And the force of his attack threw the animal 
backward; coughing and spitting blood it 
went hurtling through the air to fall with a 
thud not ten feet from where Ru lay in the 
trail looking cautiously out from under his 
turtle-shell shield. And when Ru saw the 
tawny creature half-stunned and twisting con- 
vulsively at the foot of the rock, he leaped to 
his feet and fitting an arrow to his bow sent it 
deep into the animal’s body. Then another 
and another he shot at short range until the 
tawny form fairly bristled with shafts as it lay 
there struggling in the throes of death. 

Og climbed down from the top of the boulder 
then and cautiously advanced toward the 
great cat. And when he saw that the creature 
was helpless and all but dead he gave a mad 
yell of triumph as he drove his shell knife deep 
between the leopard’s ribs into the heart. 

Then, because both Hairy boys wanted the 
brilliantly spotted leopard skin as a trophy 
they set to work taking the hide from the 
animal while the body was still warm, and 
when they had finished, they divided it in half. 

Og, because he had killed the animal, took 
the half of the skin that had covered the 
leopard’s head and shoulders, while Ru took 
the other half, and with the bloody skin thrown 
across their shoulders the Hairy boys went 
happily back toward their camp. 








| Why-lI-Subscribed Contest 
| Winner—Robert W. Wilson—(Age 12), Weston, Texas 


| 








It was in May, 1924, that I first learned of the 
Boys’ Lire, which has proved to be the best 
Magazine I ever read. When I reached the 
age of twelve, which was on May 28th, 1924, 
I joined the Boy Scouts. It was at the meet- 
ings that I first learned of the Boys’ Lire from 
the boys who were talking about “that” good 
magazine crammed full of good stories, which 
just suited me, and after I had read one copy 
I immediately became interested and deter- 
mined that I would not miss a single copy. 

I had been taking another magazine which 
I thought to be good, and I liked it very much, 
and thought that I would take them both. 
But one day when the time came for me to 
get my magazines, I did not have money 
enough to get both, I had to quit one or the 
other, so I did not hesitate, but kept taking 
the Boys’ Lire and let the other go. Who 
would hesitate? 

In December I moved to another town, and 
the newsstand only got two copies of Boys’ 
Lire and there were three boys besides myself 
that wanted it, and result was, the boys that 
got there first, got the Boys’ Lire and the 
ones that were late did without or got a copy 
where and when they could. 

So I decided that the Boys’ Lire was too 
good to miss a single copy, and I would earn 


enough money for a full year subscription. 
My first job was to cut a pile of wood into 
kindling for fifty cents. I did quick work of 
this, as I like to chop wood. Next I landed 
a job spading up a patch of Bermuda grass for 
one dollar. This I found to be pretty hard 
work, but I did not mind the work as I was 
thinking of Boys’ Lire and those good stories 
it contained. One of my school chums in- 
vited me over to lunch at his house during 
school days, so I saved the price of my lunch 
which was twenty-five cents. Only twenty- 
five cents more needed, Oh, Boy; I’ve got to 
hurry. I ran an errand and got ten cents, 
Daddy gave me four cents, which was extra 
from mailing some letters, and I washed and 
wiped dishes from supper for the other eleven 
cents. 

When I go out to secure subscriptions to the 
Boys’ Lire, I ask my prospect if he takes a 
good boys’ paper; the answer usually is, No. 
Instead of trying to get his subscription, I give 
him an old copy of Boys’ Lire and ask him 
to read it. Invariably he will return it with 
two dollars for a full year subscription to the 
same. The back numbers of Boys’ Lire will 
do the trick. If you don’t believe me, try 
it for yourself. “Seeing is believing’; you 
will succeed. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE, b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
= criptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. atid 


1925 





4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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It Comes Easy 
for a Boy! 


For many years we have been ad- 
vertising in this magazine that 
the Buescher Saxophone is easy 
to play and easy to pay for. 


During that time thousands of 
boys who read our advertise- 
ments, just as you are reading 
this one now, have proven that 
what we say is true - that the 
Buescher is first, ‘‘easy to play.” 
No matter how little you may 
know about music - no matter if 
you have never tried to play an 
instrument - or even if you have 
tried and failed, if you like music, 
can remember and whistle a tune, 
you can master an easy-to-learn 


BuEsHeR 
SAXOPHONE 


**Easy to pay’? means that we'll sell you a 
Saxophone on easy terms - a little at the 
time you get your instrument and a little 
eachmonth. That is our plan to help you. 


Wouldn’t you like to try a Buescher Saxo- 

hone in your own home - in your own 
sever - for six days-free? Wouldn't you 
like to see what you can do in that time? 
Let us explain to you how ~— can do this 
- without obligation - without paying in 
Just send the coupon below. 





























advance. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
789 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 







This 64 page book tells ! BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| 789 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


about the various models ail 
« Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument 
with pictures of profes a Pm 1 


sionals usingthem. Send F ' 
f., ixcsructibnwonderel | Seton hy Otter sees ste | 


‘SAXOPHONE | EES Ss See ee iy a ere i 


- | EE CR osc cccbioasicenesesoedsesnse ed 
B O O K TOW. 2c ccccccccccccces State....... cOccccccee ] 
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Oh Boy! Here is some REAL FUN 


Build an “American Flyer” Backyard Railroad 
AY! Don’t miss the best fun for Summer—Enter the American Flyer Backyard 
Railroad Contest — Hundreds of kids are already at it YOU HAVE TIME. 
Contest doesn’t close until Sept. 15th—Send in your photographs and negatives. Get 
the old trains out in the backyard and build a railroad—using any train or equipment 
—you can make it with the other ‘‘birds of your gang’’ and combine all your train 
outfits or just build one on your own hook. 


Cash Prizes that are KNOCKOUTS! 


1st Prize $25.00. Second Prize $15.00. Third Prize $10.00. 5 Prizes of 

$5.00 —15 Prizes of $1.00 and besides every 

kid who enters receives an American Flyer 

a ge Cap and 5 pieces of Non-Rustable 
ra 


New STRUCTO Working Toys! 


"THESE are great to use in building your Back- 
yard Railroad New Srructo Steam Shovel for 
digging and the New Strructro Truck for hauling 
sand and dirt or logs to the train. Write for our new 
Srrucro catalogue showing all the new toys. 










































STEAM SHOVEL No. 112 
Height 12 in. Length 13 in. 
Price Prepaid $1.35 


AMERICAN FLYER MEG. Co. 







New York Office 2239 South Halsted Street _ Western Sales Office | 
FIFTH AVENUE 60 MISSION STREET 
BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. San Francisco, Cal. 








General Distributors — STRUCTO Hoisting Toys and ee 
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NAAARWHS 


* How can 1 make a surf 


Every month in his famous 


questions like the list given, and 
are of interest to all boys. 


worth the subscription price! 


BIG CASH 


at once for details. 





“My Fread, Dan Beard” 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


. How did the Indians make their arrow-heads? 
How do you remove hair from hides? 

‘How can I preserve insects from the Buffalo Bug? 
How is a blow-gun made? 

. What were the Indian words for Bear? Eagle? 

How do you make a rope ladder? 


EVERY MONTH IN BOYS’ LIFE 


“Dan Beard’s Scouting Section” of 
BOYS’ LIFE. National Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard, whose 


picture was reproduced on our February Cover (above), answers 


Many readers tell us that Dan Beard’s pages alone are more than 


Section to boys who have not learned about it. 


BOYS’ LIFE pays well for new subscriptions sent by its boy readers. 
Address: Circulation Department, 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


FI 


“eited Rana ier ows 





a vied ee 
by Charles Dana Gibson. * jp 


board? 


on hundreds of other points that 


Do a good turn by showing the 


REWARDS 
Write 





“will ‘interest you,” 























= 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


MONEY? See pages 40 
and 56 this issue. 


GOOD READING? 


See announcements on 














pages 2 and 50. 


DON’T MISS A COPY 
OF BOYS’ LIFE 























GENUINE ‘SIOUX INDIAN COSTUMES AND 
beadwork. Buying direct from the Indian, our prices 
are reasonable. Hardwood Bows and 2 steel point 
arrows $1.75; Moccasins $1.25; War Clubs $1.25. 
Write for Price List. 


LYON CURIO STORE, Clinton, Nebr. 


a 





| DANZIG | STAMPS FREE—S: aes assortment Inde- 

pendent State Danzig free for 300 Difterent 28c: 20 
French Col. 8c: 10 Animal Stamps 5e: 25 Bosnia 20c: 25 

| Italy 9e.: 10 Memel lle: 150'Austria 19c: 50 Roumania 
l6c: 50 South America 21c: 100 Hungary 13c: 1 Chark- 

hari 5e: 2 Congo 5c* 2 Funchal 5c: 3 Fiji 5e: 150 Russia 

58e: 25 Ukrania 13c: 20 Sweden 5c: 8 Chili 4e. 

Midiand Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada 


100 NEW All different, a wonderful collec- 
tion of these popular stamps, 
EUROPE cataloguing several dollars free 
to applicants for our Net Ap- 

provals, send 2 cents postage. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Ten Large Showy 1 order to 
Stamps Free introduce our fine 
List of Sets, and 50% Approvals, Postage 2c. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 





PAC KETS SOD GNM. GeO. «og «a2 000080 -13¢ 

235 «special) diff. foreign...... 38c 
52-dif?. U.S. old and mew... . 20.22. ecccccccecs -233 
65 diff. U.S. precancels—(1-2c Harding) .......... .27¢ 


— CITY STAMP CO 


P O. BOX MANNINGTON, WEST VA. 





$10.00 for 25c 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps 
guaranteed to catalogue over $10.00, offered to 
approval! applicants for only 25c 

Edgewood Stamp Company, ‘Milford, Conn, 
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S BOB and Harry stood watching the 
swiftly flying mail airplane pass over the 
town, they were joined by Mr. Birwood. 

“Looks like a big dragon-fly,” Bob com- 
mented. 

“Think of all the airplane stamps she 
carries,” said Harry. 

‘And there is quite a demand for them,” 
Mr. Birwood remarked. ‘Dealers have made 
a business of sending mail by the air route, so 
they can sell the envelopes afterwards. It 
takes the romance out of it to have the thing 
so commercialized. There’s a sort of mystery 
about the regularly used stamp. One wonders 
who put it on the envelope and of the import- 
ance of the message carried inside and to whom 
it was sent. An unused stamp is just a piece 
of printed paper and, although I have many 
in my collection I prefer the used one that has 
been on its one postal journey properly 
affixed to a letter.” 

As Mr. Birwood’s home was close at hand 
the boys were invited in. “I have a cover 
that was sent to me by a friend and it made its 
journey on the first trip of the Los Angeles, 
our new airship. Such envelopes are now 
valued at two dollars each, and I believe they 
will rapidly increase in value. Twenty 
thousand letters were carried on the second 
trip to Bermuda, and these are selling at 
twenty-five cents each. Those sent on the 
return trip are scarcer and bring a dollar. 
When the airship set out for Porto Rico it 
was rumored there was two hundred pounds of 
mail on board. Actually only thirty pounds 
were carried. These letters are bringing two 
dollars and the demand comes from not only 
all over the United States but even more so 
from Europe.” 

Of course Harry and Bob were interested to 
see this adventurous envelope of Mr. Birwood’s 
that had made such a rare journey, its only 
distinguishing characteristic the cancellation. 

“TI have an envelope, too, that I feel sure 
Bob said. “It came to 
father’s office and he brought it home to me. 
I happen to have it with me.” Bob tugged a 
manilla envelope from an inside pocket with- 
in which was the object of his remark. To 
fulfil the new postal law a postmaster had 
permitted the use of half of a one-cent stamp, 
either having exhausted his supply of the 
recently issued Nathan Hale half-cent stamps 
or, perhaps, had not yet received any from 
Washington. 

“Those are what philatelists call ‘splits, 
Mr. Birwood explained. ‘“ Very few have been 
used in the United States, and they are not 
sanctioned by the postal authorities. Since 
your letter was posted an order was sent out 
by the Post Office Department stating that 
no more cut stamps were to be used. In 1847 
a few of the current ten-cent stamps were 
halved to pay five cents postage and in 1851 
the twelve-cent was treated the same way to 
cover six-cent postage. Again in 1857 a small 
number passed through the mail. Of course 
these ‘splits’ are only good when on the original 
envelope and properly cancelled.” 

“Are they listed in the catalogue?” asked 
Harry. 

“Yes. You'll find the 1847, ten-cent, blue, 
diagonal half, priced at three hundred dollars; 
vertical half, three hundred and fifty dollars, 
and horizontal half, one thousand, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. The twelve-cent of 1851 
was halved diagonally and valued at three 
hundred dollars. If only a quarter of a stamp 
representing three cents postage had been put 
on a letter it was estimated to be worth eight 
hundred dollars. The 1857 twelve-cent halved 
is listed at seven hundred dollars.” 

As he listened to these prices an expression 
of supreme contentment spread over Bob’s 
face. He wagged his head and remarked, ‘ 
have suddenly become a person of wealth.” 

“‘ Not quite yet,” laughed Mr. Birwood. “On 
a recent trip to New York a dealer showed me 
an envelope like yours for which he paid a 
dollar. He will probably experience very little 
difficulty in finding a customer for it.” 

‘And don’t you think these new split stamps 
will be in the catalogue and become valuable 
some day?’ 


” 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


LY eC e THE SCOTT 


80-page 
Send for it now 





PRICE LIST 


of stamps, albums, catalogues and accessories, 
Hundreds of guaranteed Scott Seald packets listed, 
sets, dime sets and complete information about 
our complete approval service. 

Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 





33 West 44th Street New York, N.Y, 
$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 


ANCHER’S 
stamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set: 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12¢c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO, 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 

ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As & premium we will send for 12¢ (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Abvesinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., cotorate? 25235s, Coto. 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., etc.; also a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—all for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 








WATERTOWN, MASS. 





Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
y: oale oO steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated” set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine. 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
ete. ne last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
entire big outfit only’ 15¢ to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 1€6, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Oh, Boys!” Mystics “Mysterious”? Packet! 


CONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens 

‘ sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, , Abyssinia, Nyassa, tal ea 
ry Siam, Congo, etc. 








100 Unused for ia 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Poland. Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, all for 6c to new appli- 
cants, for our approvals. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 


ian) NYASSA GIRAFFES 
K ond pocket 5341 et scarce stamps, 

tok ussdese ‘soprovall All Only oe. 

FENNEL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 


100 "Stives FREE 
to spplicants, i= fastes ular Net Sie gto Postage 2c. 


NSEN STAMP C 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Sycamore Bide 


100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all — 
ing for = oP roval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
l5ec. Lis t 1500 stamps at lc each. If possible, send 
names 2 collnebern We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO., 





Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allenstein 
Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only 10 cents, 
4 diff. Albanio, r2c. 3 diff. Armenia, r2c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 
: Cook Is., 3c. 2 = ‘7 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 
9c. 10 Nyassa, I2c. hiti, 8c. 1 Tang “fee Sc. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 


3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo, 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 
A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Kussia, Sweden, and many others, 
Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 2931 Acton Street, Berkeley Calif. 


SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 
and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our phiet which tells ‘‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.’” Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 


VARIETIES 

tL pire, STAMPS 
postage 2c: 1000 hinges 15c; 
albus to hold 1152 stamps, 


% approval sheets sent 
with eaco order. B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Obie 











NYASSA—3 diff., 100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. Fr 
and Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, Perf. gauge; 
—all for 10c. "50 diff. French Cols. 15c. Above 
specials to approval —— only! 1000 
peelable Hinges, 10c; ixed, over 20 
countries, oniy 3c. Big Lists Free. We Want 


collections. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stam Ds, 
= ‘ine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
scale, ruler; good stamp from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal land!), Gold Coast. 


TOP ¢: —_— By i Ae to applicants for 
Tip-T 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO. - Palmer Lake, Colorado 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


500 





GENUINE‘STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
tries, Australia, North, Central and South 
America, Russia, Africa, China, Japan, Brit- 
ish, French, Colonies, War issues, etc., also 
FOR 500 stamp hinges, pocket stock book, per- 
foration gauge and 3 United States stamps 

efore 1872. Biggest bargain ever 

offered, satisfaction guaranteed or money 


25c. ster 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


Allfor 12c; triangle stamp; small album; 250 hinges; 5 
large French Colonials; 2 special deliveries: ‘Airmail s set; 

Red Cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 
different including Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good 
Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit 
and 16 page price list only 12c to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LIGHT APPROVALS 
ars 












Six a ue r Bg oe Picteriats FREE to collectors re- 

ing our Twi provals. ecial premium given for 
Siilectors etn ag a selling three of oa sheets. Dandy stamps. 
Pictures, A te. Give references. 


EBEN H. TARR Gloucester, Mass. 








300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 1(c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those only asking to see our classy 
50% discount approval sheets. Hinges 10c per 1000 
tpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, post-paid. 
K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg. »Kansas City, Mo. 
7 hinges 10e. Fine album for tees jl on we 10c 
List free. 1 buy collections. 


cs STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
Mexico, *. PESO OEE ES 


NU 
s ce mixed 50 diff. U. 





Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone —s for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses (4c postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 38c, both $1.25. 
hinges with each $1.25 order. 

Buckey Stamp Co., 712 E. Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 


100 


All Different 


Free 








Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
I send selec- 


DISCOUN tions of de- 


Stamps FREE 

7 0° O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 








Two scarce countries 

Abyssinia and Nyassa. wich 
in your collection. 
I offer for 15c to approval applicants only a set r. 3 different 19th 
century ne anda set of 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel and Giraffe 


i 

RICHARD LAMPRECHT, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
E xtra ! Fine packet, 50 different absolutely free with each 
order received this month 





50 DIF. SCANDINAVIA including Iceland, 

Norway, Denmark, etc., for only 10c. | Post 

free to applicants for my high grade approvals. 
NEIL GRONBERG 

908 South 54th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET 
10 French oe. 10 British Col., 10 Port. Col., Small 
Album, 250 Hinges, grays me Gauge and Millimetre 
seale and a packet of 1 ff. Stamps, all for 10c. to 
new approval weet, 
AL STAMP COMPANY 
6020 Broadway, Dept. San Antonio, Texas. 


SPIDERS AS LARGE AS 
SAUCERS— 


and with webs the natives 
used for fishing nets! 

















Hard to believe, we'll admit, but 
J. Allan Dunn knows about them. 
He sailed the seas with Jack London 
and explored the wild countries he 
writes of in— 


Jim Morse in Australia 
Starting Next Month 


in BOYS’ LFE 


Be sure your subscription is paid in 
advance, or that your newsdealer 
reserves your copy. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“Not if Mr. Luff has his way and I wish 
him all success. He says in Scott’s Monthly 
Journal, ‘Many of these (splits) were made by 
stamp collectors. Some even went so far as 
to use a one and a half-cent and a half of a 
one-cent stamp to make up the two-cent rate 
though there was never any shortage of two- 
cent stamps or excuse for creating such a 
combination. We do not intend to recognize 
these freaks in our catalogue.’ Added to that 
Third Assist.-P.-M. Gen: W. Irving Glover 
has called to the attention of all.postmasters 
and. the public in .general- the little-known 
law against the use of mutilated or defaced 
stamps. So you see the splits have no back- 
ing at all.” 

“‘They are listed for some countries.” 
had picked up a catalogue. 


Bob | 
“Here are two for | 


Nevis—both half pence—and Niger Coast 


Protectorate—” 


“Yes; but those are surcharged with new | 


values and so become regular major issues.” 

“Perhaps some specialist will want my 
cover,” Bob said. “It’s interesting to keep 
anyway.” 

“Tt surely will be valuable in time whether 
catalogued or not. By the way, I have sets of 
the North Pole stamps for you boys.” Mr. 
Birwood opened the drawer in his desk in 


which he kept recently acquired stamps and | 


laid out two rows of seven varieties each, a 


2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 ore, the design show- | 


ing a polar bear and | an airplane. 

“These,” he said, ‘ 
wegian Post Office to help finance Amundsen’s 
attempt to reach the North Pole. Four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand were printed with 
a value of forty-three thousand, eight hundred 
Kronen. The object of this issue is so worthy 
one cannot condemn it though as a stamp issue 
it is unnecessary.” 


‘were issued by the!Nor- | 


Bob and Harry were delighted with the sets. | 


Harry said: ‘There are so many specula- 
tive issues appearing in Europe now I believe 
it would be a good plan to blacklist a lot of 
them. There is a so-called Charity Set from 
Hungary the proceeds of which are to help 
athletic associations. And a new German 
set is coming out in the fall with portraits of 
Beethoven, Goethe, Schiller and Bach—some- 
thing like the Austrian musician set only in 


this case there will be two authors and two | 


musicians?” 

“We have a speculative tendency in our own 
country in the Norse-American set. Although | 
twelve million were printed they are hard to 
find at the post offices.” 














[IN ADDITION to ordinary writing fluids, 

there are kinds known as 
inks,” because of their peculiar behavior under 
certain conditions. Some are invisible until 
heated, others fade away entirely in a few days 
and still others disappear at a touch. Several 
invisible inks are described in Edgar Allan 
Poe’s story, ““The Gold Bug,” and in war time, 
they are actually used. Messages written in 
sympathetic ink can be read only by those who 
know the method of bringing out the writing. 


When used with a code, it is doubly impossible | 


for an enemy to puzzle out the meaning of an 
intercepted message. 

A number of these inks can be made with 
home chemicals. For instance, the writing 
done with vinegar, lemon juice, onion juice or 
milk is quite invisible, but if the paper is 
gently heated above a hot stove, in each of 
these cases the writing will appear in brown 
letters. Of course, precautions must be taken 
against charring the paper itself. 

A disappearing ink, exactly opposite in 
character to these, is prepared by adding a 
drop of tincture of iodine to a liquid made by 
stirring a little starch in hot water. The 
writing is deep blue until heated, then it 
vanishes, leaving no trace. Again, if it is 


‘rubbed with a soft cloth, no matter how 


gently, it is destroyed. 


By combining the above two inks in the 


porportion of one part of strong vinegar to one 
part of starch-iodine mixture, we get the 
‘ disappearing- reappearing ink.” ‘The writing 
is blue and disappears on rubbing, but can be 
brought out plainly on gently heating. 

One more example. Writing done with milk 
on a clean sheet of paper is, of course, invisible. 
But if a dirty finger is rubbed over it, the 
words come into view as if by magic. 

Much fun can be had by exchanging letters 
in sympathetic inks with friends. Some 


interesting magic tricks could, no doubt, be 


worked out with them, too. 


“sympathetic | 
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Pay $5 AH 
7% OLD GOLF BALLS 


UNDRED 
for 












'E PAY at the rate of $5 

per hundred for old golf 

balls of the following makes 
(every ball has its name plainly 





marked): 

Areo PGA. Spalding 
Allied Spur Pro Kro 

Ariel Standard Radio 


Allied Mercury Radio Crown 


Avon deLuxe Reach Eagle 

Aviator Reach Paramount 
Black Diamond Red Flash 

Blue Dart Spalding Baby Dimple 
Burke 30 Spalding Dimple 
Challenger XL Spalding 30 

Colonel 1.62 Spalding 40 

Colonel 30 Spalding 50 

Cupples Standard Kroflite 

Colonel Blue Spalding 1924 
Dunlop 1.62 Tungsten 

Dunlop Maxfli Tungsten Concentric 
Holmae 5-5 U.S. Royal 

Gray Goose Vietor 75 

Jay Hawk Wilson Success 


W & D Black Circle 
Wé&Di9 

Why Not 

Wilson Pinehurst 

W & D Bullet 
X-Ray 


JH 

Jack Rabbit 

Silver King Blue Ree. 
Silver;King Blue Mesh 
Silver King Red 
Silver King Yellow 





Boy S—New Way 
to Make Real Money 


WE 


Remember surface of balls can be 
cut, broken or scored provided core 
is in perfect condition. 


When you have a dozen balls wrap 
them securely in a box (an old shoe 
box will do) and send them to us by 
parcel post and write us, giving your 
name and address (plainly written) 
and date you shipped balls. 
our regular rate plus what you spent 
for postage and insurance. 


Your money will be 
sent by Return Mail 


have nothing to sell you. 
Neither do we want you to 
sell anything. Just gather upold golf 
balls (of makes specified) in any con- 
dition provided the core is good and 
send them to us in dozen lots. 


m= 5 
Here’s a 


We pay 








Silver King Black 
Macgregor 1.62 
Macgregor Master 


FLOATERS 
Colonel 27 


Mystery Spalding Glory 
Marvel National Floater 
Maxim Reach Floater 
Ocobo Silver King Green 
PDQ Taplow 





Kinesthetic Process Company 


72 Hunters Point Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


























HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of all Camps—Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit | 


badges awarded by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 
ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
to live like Princes. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your 


(Parent's Signature) 


Outdoor School and Camp to 
































The Tale of Two Pictures 


First look at the one at the top—boys all reading 
BOYS’ LIFE—enjoying it, getting valuable hints that 
advance them_in Scouting and all boy interests. And 
thousands of boys are doing it right now—as you are. 


Next, glance at the stalwart group of scouts below. 
They are part of United States ‘‘Jamboree Troop’ — 
picked scouts from all over the country—winners of 
the first place at the International Meet in Denmark. 
Get this!—every one of the group below had been a 
regular BOYS’ LIFE reader. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAKES BETTER SCOUTS! 


Do you know any scouts or other boys who are not 
acquainted with BOYS’ LIFE? Then do them a big 
good turn! Lend them a copy or two and then—get 
them to subscribe for themselves. 


BOYS’ LIFE has many boy representatives who 
are well paid for successful effort. BOYS’ LIFE is 
in demand; the fastest growing boys’ magazine in 
America! You can start immediately. For supplies 
and sales training write to: 


Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 














LONG a rambling freshwater streamlet, 
called Beaver Creek, just a few miles out- 
side of Dayton, Ohio, is located an old log 
cabin which, in its rustic make-up, blends most 
pleasingly with its surroundings. During the 
summer months usually a troop of Boy Scouts 
pitch camp there and the spot is indeed ideal 





(Above) Walter Mason and the tree 
under which he found the Mastodon 
Tooth 
(At right) The Mastodon Tooth 


for such a purpose. Last summer 
Troop 40 of the Dayton Scouts 
occupied the place. 

Beaver Creek winds its course 
in a lazy sort of way through a 
stretch of land abounding in nat- 
ural beauty. In fact the little 
Creek makes its way so slowly 
that one is tempted to suspect it 
travels so leisurely because there 
are so many lovely things to look 
at alongitsshores. In some places 
old and stately trees join gnarled 
hands forty and more feet above 
the surface of the water, forming 
natural baldachins under which 
the rippling waves can travel in 
shady comfort. Willows, clad in light-green 
foliage, bend their slender branches close to 


























BOYS’ LIFE 


A Boy Scout’s Rare Find 


By Ernst Keil 


Photos by the Author 


the water admiring their own graceful forms 
which the waves cheerfully reflect. In the 
clear, cool water big schools of minnows dis- 
port themselves, here and there sunfish may be 
seen turning their golden tummies playfully 
from side to side; and in the shady places where 
the stillness of the surface indicates deep water, 
catfish and bass have their hiding-places. 

A little way below the camp the creek 
changes its course in a soft, sweeping curve: 
one bank is steep and sharp-cut while the other 
one is flat and level, just a trifle above the 
surface of the water. It was here where a 
number of the scouts were busily engaged 
with hook and line trying to lure members of 
the finny tribe from their lairs. Walter Mason, 
one of the bunch, ran short of bait and started 
digging for worms under a willow tree. His 
excavations had not progressed very far when 
he unearthed an object that aroused his curi- 
osity. He found it to be a tooth of truly 
monstrous size. On examination it was dis- 
covered that the tooth was that of a prehistoric 
animal, perhaps a Mastodon. It is in good 
condition and, as the picture shows, of respect- 
commanding proportions, weighing over one 
pound; the gloss or enamel covering the crown 
is nearly % of an inch in thickness. Walter 
Mason, the discoverer of the relic, is mighty 
proud of his find and is planning to turn_it 








over to some museum or institution of learning 
after he is through showing it to his friends. 








The Swastikars 


(Concluded from page 29) 





me,”’ said Dodo, in a tone that would not be 
denied. 

“Well, be quick about it,” laughed Pinky 
““What’s on your little mind?” 

“I’m thinking about that tile, that hearth 
tile, that made you stumble, the night after the 
man-hunt, when you tried to play ghost 
Does one of those hearth tiles really stick up?” 

“Tt surely does,” said Pinky. ‘I don't fall 
over nothing.” 

“Then what made it stick up?’ pursued 
Dodo. 

‘How should I know,” answered Pinky. “I 
stamped on the hearth, maybe that tipped one 
| of the tiles. But what do you mean, Dodo?” 

‘“‘What I’m thinking of is how that tile 
could have tipped unless there is a hollow 
beneath it,”’ said Dodo, gravely. 

A moment of silence prevailed in the 
darkened room, and then the significance of 
Dodo’s idea dawned on his sleepy comrades. 

“Dodo, you’re right!” exclaimed Avoir, now 
aroused. ‘‘Let’s have a look-see.” 

He bounded out of bed and turned on the 
lights. The three boys bent intently over the 
tiled hearth. There they found one tile which 
had tipped so that a corner of it was raised a 
full inch above the level of the hearth. 

‘““Aren’t we dumb?” queried Pinky. “If 
we hadn’t been so busy with other things, we 
might have seen this.” 

“Tt jl take a thin blade to pry that loose; 
it’s a close fit,” said Dodo. 











A tight fit it was, for Pinky’s stamping when 
he enacted the ghost had wedged the tile in 
crooked, but ten minutes’ patient work, and 
the sacrifice of two pocket-knife blades, 
loosened the tile so that Avoir could lift it from 
its place, like a cake from a pan. He set the 
tile carefully to one side. Pinky and Dodo 
banged their heads together in the suddenness 
of their attempt to look into the hole. 

“Wait a minute, Pinky; don’t stick your 
hand in there until we’ve had a look at it. 
I'll get my fiashlight,” said Dodo. 

When the flashlight was turned into the 
hole, the boys could see, beneath the level of 
the tiling, a hollow about eight inches deep, 
scooped out of the sand foundation on which 
the hearth tiles had been laid. Twist the light 
about the opening as much as they liked, they 
could see nothing in it except a splinter of 
wood, about three inches long and the thickness 
of a lead pencil. Dodo carefully lifted it out 
and they examined it curiously. One end of 
the stick had been charred in the fire. On the 
clean wood near the other end were several 
brown spots, which Pinky declared must be old 
blood stains. Avoir applied his pocket 
microscope to them and saw that they were 
finger prints 

‘*A hollow under a hearth-stone, a burnt 
stick with bloody fingerprints—and_ that’s 
all,” said Dodo, sadly. “I was hoping that 
we’d find the De Halva jewels under here.” 

“Something must have been under this tile 
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before,” said Avoir, as he balanced it like a 
waiter’s tray on his fingertips. “‘No one 
would go to the trouble to pry this loose just 
to drop a stick in the hole. Oh!” 

The sharp exclamation burst from him as the 
tile toppled from his fingers, fell upside down 
on the hearth, and shattered itself into half a 
dozen pieces. 

“I’m sorry, that was clumsy of me,” 
contritely. ‘“‘Do you suppose we 
another one to match the hearth?” 

“Oh, but look! Don’t talk of matching, 
look at this!” said the kneeling Dodo, in a 
rapturous voice, as he pushed the fragments 
into place, and reconstructed the white under 
surface of the tile. The others glanced at 
once, and were amazed to see that across the 
clean back of the tile some words had been 
scrawled in a heavy black script. 

The Swastikars knelt on the hearth in 
silent fascination, staring at the shattered 
tile and the coarse lettering upon it. 

“Tt’s been written with charcoal,” said 
Dodo, touching it with reverent care. ‘‘ Perhaps 
with the burnt end of that stick.” 

“But what is it,” asked Pinky. 
read it, Dodo?” 

“It’s so terribly scrawled that I can’t make 
much of it,” Dodo answered. “I can’t read 
the first word at all, but the rest looks like 
‘Look in the town—on the raft—’. That 
doesn’t mean much, does it.” 

“The one who wrote it must have been very 
poorly educated,” observed Pinky. ‘Notice 
how his letters wabble and trail off into 
nothing. 4 

“Perhaps the man who wrote it was not igno- 
rant, but sick—or dying!’ ” exclaimed Avoir. 

“Ves, that’s it,” answered Dodo excitedly. 
“Perhaps John Ralson wrote this—” 

“Then this first word must be ‘Arthur 
Pinky interrupted, as he studied the tile. 
“Arthur was the gardener’s brother, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Sure. And John Ralson, after he was left 
stabbed and dying on this hearth, pried up this 
tile, wrote his message to Arthur on it with this 
burnt stick, maybe. Now we're coming!” 
said Avoir, earnestly. 

The Swastikars squatted silently on the 
hearth, while they pondered on this theory. 
There arose before their minds a vision of John 
Ralson’s dying struggles on that hearth as he 
pried the tile loose and wrote painfully and 
desperately upon it until finally his charcoal 
pencil fell from his trembling hand, and his 
last weak effort sufficed to slip the tile back 
into place. 

“But I don’t see a part of this. Why did 
John Ralson put his message on this tile?” 
queried Pinky. 

“He must have been too weak to get up or to 
crawl after anything else,’ suggested Dodo. 

“But why did he slip the tile back into 
place?” objected Pinky. “Why didn’t he 
leave it out where Arthur could have found it?” 

“You're forgetting that Arthur was in New 
York and am Ralson didn’t know how long it 
would be before he returned. The neighbor- 
hood had been full of thieves, and if this was 
meant to tell something about the jewels, as I 
suppose it was, it would have been unsafe to 
leave it out in plain sight,” said Avoir, theoriz- 
ing carefully. “No doubt John expected 
Arthur to look more diligently than the rest, 
so that he would find a clue which the ma- 
rauders would not have the patience or the 
intelligence to discover.” 

“We mustn’t forget that John Ralson didn’t 
have much choice in the matter, if he wrote on 
this tile after he had been stabbed, as the 
blood on the stick would seem to show,” said 
Dodo. ‘This tile was his last and only hope of 
getting his message to Arthur, he took his 
chance on it—and lost!” 

“Well, it’s all interesting to think about, but 
now we've got the clue, and what good is it?” 
said Avoir. ‘‘ Arthur, look in the town on the 
raft—’. That doesn’t mean anything.” 

“But look here,” objected Dodo.. ‘This 
scrawl is hard to read. Maybe we haven’t 
interpreted it correctly. I don’t think that 
word is town—”’ 

“Dodo, you’re right,” said Pinky solemnly 
after he had studied the tile intently for a 
minute. “It isn’t town, it’s tower!” 

“Then it reads, ‘Look in the tower on the 
raft—’?” said Avoir. 

“Rafters!”’ exclaimed Dodo. “John Ral- 
son was too weak to finish the word—see how 
it trails away into nothing. Do you suppose 
that’s a” 

“Do you suppose,” continued Avoir, in an 
awed tone, “that this means the De Halva 
jewels were hidden on a rafter in the tower of 
this building?” 

“I’m not supposing, I’m going to find out,” 
said Pinky, leaping up. “It’s nearly mid- 

night, but ‘there would be no use trying to 
sleep with this on our minds.” 


he said 
can get 


“Can you 


999 


” 
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“Righto!” 
“Let’s go!” 

Dodo ran to the tower alcove and was 
standing on one of the window seats. 

“This looks like solid ceiling to me,” he 
declared. ‘‘How are we to get through to the 
rafters?” 

“‘Let’s try this ceiling,”’ said Avoir. 

He seized a heavy bamboo vaulting pole and 
began to thump the tower ceiling. It sounded 
quite solid until he hit upon one panel which 
bounced loose and clattered noisily in its 
supporting frame. 

‘“*Here’s a trap door in the tower ceiling,” he 
announced. ‘We'll have to have a ladder to 
reach it. We're the first to find it since John 
Ralson’s day at least, I’m sure. I couldn’t 
see it at all until I knocked it loose.” 

“ Avoir, we'll go down and get the ladder,” 
whispered Pinky excitedly. ‘‘Let’s keep as 
quiet as we can; we don’t know who may be 
around. You come help me carry the ladder, 
Dodo, get all the windows closed and locked 
and the blinds pulled down. We'll lock up 
behind us when we bring the ladder up.”’ 

As Dodo was darkening the last of the 
windows, Pinky and Avoir came up the stairs, 
dragging the ladder behind them. Avoir 
stopped to lock and bolt the upper door. 
Pinky set the ladder under the trap door in the 
tower and was the first to squeeze through the 
narrow opening. The others followed him 
with breathless eagerness. 

The boys found themselves in a tiny circular 
room about twelve feet in diameter formed by 
the ceiling over the tower alcove below. It 
was solidly floored, but there were no windows. 
The place showed no sign of having been used 
in any way. Dust lay thick on floor and walls. 
The walls were unfinished, showing the rough 
brick masonry of the tower, and were festooned 
with cobwebs. As the Swastikars turned their 
flashlights overhead they saw, fifteen feet 
above them, a criss-cross pattern of braces and 
rafters, over which the conical slate roof of 
the tower was constructed. 

“There are the rafters!” 
whispering in awe. 

“We'll need the ladder to reach them,” 
Avoir. 

He and Pinky hauled the ladder up through 
the trap door from below. 

“You go first, Avoir,” said Pinky generously, 
as he braced the ladder against the wall, so 
that the rafters could be reached from its 
highest step. 

Avoir sprang up the ladder eagerly and 
swung himself skillfully to the rafters, dis- 
lodging a cloud of dust that fell through the 
tower like a heavy fog. The boys’ eyes were 
blinded by it, and Avoir had to cling on with 
both hands in the dusky atmosphere while he 
crept cautiously from one brace to another. 

“Turn your flashes up here,” he commanded. 

Two beams of light struggled feebly through 
the dusty air, but instead of throwing light on 
the rafters, they shone full in the boy’s face and 
blinded him. He had moved a few feet 
further until he was almost over the center of 
the room. Pinky and Dodo, who were 
watching carefully from below, heard a sudden 
exclamation of startled surprise from Avoir. 
At the same instant a large old china pitcher, 
knocked from its storage place on the rafters, 
came streaking down through the paths of the 
flashlights and shattered itself with a crash on 
the tower floor. Both boys turned their lights 
on it instinctively. 

“Smoky mackerel!” yelled Dodo. 
the jewels!” 

There in the deep dust on the floor, mingled 
with the scraps of broken crockery, lay the De 
Halva jewels, glittering and flashing in the 
bath of light. Avoir’s voice floated shakily out 
of the darkness like the wail of a lost ghost. 

“T knocked it over with my elbow. I never 
even saw it.” 

“John Ralson must have put them in that 
pitcher,” said Pinky softly, after a moment of 
silence. 

“Give me light up here,” yelled the forgotten 
Avoir, with sudden fierceness. ‘I want to get 
down.” 

Pinky turned his flashlight upward, and 
steadied the ladder until Avoir made his way 
down. They set to work to pick out the bits of 
broken crockery and cast them to one side. 
Then they spread their handkerchiefs and 
piled the jewels in them. Finally they raked 
through the inch-deep dust with cautious 
fingers, recovering some loose stones and 
several small pendants and earrings that had 
been buried out of sight. 

“Oh, well,” said Avoir sportively, as he sat 
back upon his heels to rest himself. ‘‘What 
are a few foolish diamonds more or less. I 
think we’ve got most of them.” 

“I’m going to sweep up all this dust and 
screen it,” said the careful Dodo. ‘This 
stuff is worth fishing for.” 


shoutefl Avoir, leaping to his feet. 


exclaimed Dodo 


said 


“it's 


“Did you ever see such a pile of pretties?” 
asked Pinky, as he stirred the heap. in his 
handkerchief with his fingers, laughing hys- 
terically. 

The jewels glistened and gleamed like a heap 
of white-hot coals. There were great strands 
of lustrous pearls, diamonds that flashed with 
sudden spurts of flame, and here and there 
deep red rubies, which lay like a sinster 
sprinkling of blood over the heap of gems. 

“Smoking herring!” exclaimed Dodo sud- 
denly, as he looked at the jewels. ‘“‘What are 
we going to do with them?” 

“We're not going to eat them for breakfast, 
young fellow,” Avoir replied. 

“But I mean, here it is in the middle of the 
night, and we have all this wealth on our 
hands.” 

“You're right, it’s no small responsibility,” 
agreed Pinky. “But I don’t know what we 
can do except keep quiet, and wait until 
morning. Then we can decide how to care for 
them.” 

“Let’s leave them up here for the night, 
then,” suggested Dodo. 

“That would be best,” agreed Avoir. 
““They’ve stayed here safely enough for about 
twenty years—one more night will be all 
right.” 

So they packed the jewels into a clean tin 
box, returned to the club-room, withdrew the 
ladder and shifted the trap door shut. 

They were still sleeping soundly at nine 
o’clock, when a thumping at the lower door 
brought them bounding from their beds. 
Half-awake as they were, and with the burden 
of their responsibility heavy upon them, their 
first thought was that an assault was about 
to be made upon their stronghold and that the 
jewels were to be taken from them. Dodo 
flew to the tower window seat, and took up his 
station beneath the trap-door with a heavy 
baseball bat in his hands. Pinky set his back 
against the door as though he were resolved to 
hold it closed even against a team of elephants. 
Avoir had seized the shotgun, and now opened 
a window overlooking the doorway below, and 
poked the weapon over the sill to lend empha- 
sis to his remarks. 

““Who’s there? 
he yelled fiercely. 

The small boy who had been hammering 
hopelessly on the Swastikars’ door with a 
chunk of wood gn an attempt to get a response 
was so frightened by such a belligerant re- 
ception that he piped his answer in a scared and 
wavering voice which could scarcely be heard. 

“It’s a telegram for the Swastikars.”’ 

“Go down and get it, Pinky,” suggested 
Avoir. “There’s no one in sight but the 
youngster who delivers telegrams. I’ll watch 
at the window with the shotgun and head off 
anyone else.” 

Pinky unbolted the doors, ran downstairs, 
and teceived the yellow envelope through the 
crack of the narrowly opened door. By the 
time he had locked up again and had returned 
to the club-room, the small messenger was out 
of sight, for he ran like a deer the moment his 
apparently dangerous errand was accomplished, 
Avoir reported. The message was dated at 
New York at eight o’clock that morning, and 
it read: 


And what do you want?” 


“Received your telegram yesterday in time to 
find Juanita. We were married at noon 
yesterday and will arrive home on the late 
afternoon train today. Like to have you meet us. 

Tim” 


“Hurray for Tim!” yelled Avoir. “He’s 
been waiting a long time to get started, but 
when he does go into action he surely shows 
speed. This has been a big week for him.” 

“It’s a good thing we didn’t find the jewels 
before,” said Dodo. ‘He hesitated to marry 
her while he was poor and she was rich. If she 
had got the jewels, and he hadn’t made those 
arrests and got the rewards, he might have let 
her go back to Spain alone.” 

‘“‘Tim’s a funny bug in some ways,” said 
Pinky. ‘“‘Maybe we’d better find out what 
he is going to do before we tell them about the 
jewels.” 

“Oh, that’s all right now, he’s married. 
Trust Juanita, she’ll make things come out all 
right,” said the knowing Avoir, confidently. 

Pinky’s mother, when she heard the news of 
the wedding, suggested that they have dinner 
in the club, with Tim and Juanita as the guests 
of honor. The boys had whooped for joy at 
the suggestion. They demanded that Pinky’s 
father and mother come too, and Pinky’s 
mother consented on the condition that Avoir’s 
and Dodo’s parents should attend the party. 

So all the arrangements were made. The 
Swastikars had a busy day, for they agreed 
that they would postpone the announcement 
of their discovery of the De Halva jewels, and 
that meant that two of them:must remain on 
guard, while a third ran the errands and made 
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the preparations for the dinner. About three 
o’clock that afternoon Mrs. McCullough 
came to see that the table in the club room 


Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle (Prize Puzzle) 
This puzzle, by Charles N. Stevens, is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 





















































































































































































































































BOYS’ LIFE 


“And now,” he concluded, “‘These three 
young rascals who bear the name Swasti- 
kars say they have a stunt for our amuse- 
I don’t know what it is, but I have 
























had been properly set ment. 

: we Fr é 8 10 w 

“How does the room look, mother?” asked , @ 3 $ ’ 9 promised to allow them to perform it at this 
Pinky, proudly. time.” 

‘It’s very attractive, son,” she said. ‘‘No my 4 As he sat down the three boys arose solemn- 
wonder you have kept the place locked up ly from their places. They pulled the curtains 
like a treasure vault all day.” to all the windows, while their elders looked 

The boys had brought autumn flowers and s 4% 17 18 19 on wonderingly. Then they set the ladder in 
leaves, and had banked them along the walls the tower alcove, and while Pinky and Avoir 
and mantel-piece. The floor was spotlessly steadied it, Dodo climbed up. It was not 
clean, and the rugs and furniture were care- 20 oa a2 until he thrust up his hand and knocked 

fully arranged. Asshe surveyed all this, Mrs. open the secret trap door that the little 
McCullough smiled her approval, but when 26 audience realized this was no mere exhibition 
her eyes turned to the tower seat, she gasped of ladder-climbing. 
in surprise. There, leaning in the alcove in They leaned forward in their chairs as Dodo 
gaunt awkwardness, was an old ladder. 29 30 disappeared through the trap door, only to 

“My son, you’ve forgotten to take that appear an instant later with a tin box under 
ladder away,” she exclaimed. his arm. He climbed carefully to the floor 

“We didn’t forget, mother,” Pinky assured 3 nw and handed the box to Pinky while he dusted 
her. “We're going to do a stunt with that his clothes and Avoir set the ladder aside. 
ladder. Just you wait and see.” a Then the three boys approached the table 

When Tim and Juanita alighted from the and Pinky set the tin box before Juanita. 
late afternoon train they were met by Pinky “Your wedding present from the Swasti- 
and Dodo, who pressed upon them with hand- ae rr kars,” he said in a low voice. 
shaking and congratulations. Juanita opened the lid and gave a startled 

“But where’s Avoir?” Tim asked almost cry as the De Halva jewels flashed once more 
at once. ' a a7 148~«2199 > ne her ~_. Nie the a ten minutes 

“He’s up at the Swastikar Club. ou’re there was a flood of animated conversation 
to come right along up there for a dinner about the table as the boys displayed the 
pone. ~ poe will be = too. — 56 7] 5 broken tile bearing John Ralson’s dying 
is—well, he’s busy getting things ready, message, and recounted how they had found 
Pinky responded glibly. the gems. Juanita upset the box on the table- 

Pinky had been allowed to drive his father’s 53 + |sSs 5 37 56 cloth and passed the priceless things about for 
car to the station, and now he proudly pilotec all toadmire. Finally she picke a a 

} , and he} lly piloted ll toad Finally she picked out a neck 
Tim and Juanita into it. When they arrived lace of perfectly matched pearls, a diamond- 
at the McCullough home, Mrs. McCullough 60 6 studded headband, and three rings of un- 
took Juanita to her room. Constable Tim usual design and valuable setting. — 
and the boys went up to the Swastikar’s club “These I shall keep,” she announced, “My 
room, where Avoir unbolted the door and grandfather gave these to me.” 
admitted them after Pinky had given him the Tim smiled affectionately at her. 
password. Timand Avoir had shaken hands, “What will you be doing with the rest,” 
and Tim was admiring the lavish decorations, he asked, “Throwing them away?” 
when he turned in time to see Pinky bolting “I’m going to pick out some of the best 
the door behind him. diamonds for the boys, and 

“Why are you keeping every- then I shall sell the rest of these 
thing locked and barred?” Tim Aevoee 38. 2. To infuriate. 29. Telephonic salutation. and invest the ae in your 
asked, laughing. ‘Do you 40. 3. Anger. 32. Early English coin. company,” she replied. 
think I’m going to run away?” 1. Droll , 42. 4. A vehicle. 34. Feminine nickname. “*You needn’t do that, I don’ 

_ s » + . ’ n t 
al rage é 6. Forfeiture by heirs. 45 5. European mountains. 37. Pertaining to heat. >e( > “Nge 

The boys grinned , need much more money, and 

att. a a 12. Sea in Asia. 47. 7. Whirled 39. Warehouse. after I’m stz ’ oa 

“It{was the Walrus who got 14. Puddle. on sg 2s ol } i: hin. after m started I'll be able to 
us into the habit with his many _ 15. Shortage. SI. Se See ee See 41. Military storehouse. get that,” Tim answered. 
inconvenient visits,” explained 20. To spread hay. _ 52. 9 —" 43. A chill. “But I must get rid of these 
Avoir finally. 21. Empress of Russia. 53. A beverage. ae ee ee 44. Walked lame. jewels,”’ she answered earnest- 
ee siege : : 22. A container. 54. Transgress. - sige ger 46. Bird’s claw. ly “They have S ‘ 

They sat down to a quiet 33 Chinese weight. =8 ‘ 11. Rear seat of an automo- wae Dae en eee y- ney have caused death, 

3. Chinese ight 58 8. A building for social - 
happy half hour and heard how 5. Used in baseball bile 49. #4 Sareing for socia’ amuse- and they almost came between 
é y ha é é 25. Use naseball. 59. Pcs ments. _™ , 
Tim had boarded Juanita’s 26. Ascend. 62. 13. Virtuous. 49. Surface. you and me. I do not like 
liner from a fast power boat %? ~ og 63. ™ — 54- ag may for holding them.” 

P & ' . ee, Ie 28. Oo pilter. 64. 17. Furious. parts in place. _ ae af 44 us 
_ — oe ” A ae im _ 30. Feminine name. 65. To pillage. 18, A trench, 55- European river. Pan ges be mn ie 
ne nick of time Defore the big 31. Vacant. 19. A kiln, 56. A pronoun lasS across the tabie e 

ship sailed for Spain. 33. Tiller. vn cea 24. An evener. 57. Snakelike fishes. with evident repugnance. 

“She had not forgotten me,” 35. Severe. 1 ag 26. Self-reproach. 60. An agly old woman. “‘T believe you are wise,” Tim 
said Tim, smiling happily. 36. To unbind. 1. Confusion. 28. End. 61. To lick up. answered, “‘we will both be 

“You are a lucky man, happier without them.” 

Tim,” exclaimed Dodo. Thus it happened that each 

“That I am,” said Tim. Swastikar wore on the little 
“There might have been a slip finger of his left hand a ring set 

somewhere that would have 7 with three of the choicest dia- 
spoiled it all. I should be OYS$!] IF E monds of the De Halva collec- 
thankful that everything has tion. And it was also Juanita’s 
me ag M ni Rem So The Magazine for All Boys, Published by the Boy Scouts of America the Swastiker Club Pe eas 
ously. My luck may have bee : a as placec 
slow in coming, but when it bl a bronze tablet bearing this 
came, it came in a_ bunch, Ta € Oo Contents oman August, 1925 inscription: 
didn’t it.” s . 

** Ah, it’s not all luck, Dodo,” ee eee eee re Thomas Skinner Danny Solves the Silk Mystery. Story Ry scone A a 
said Avoir thoughtfully. ‘“‘Is Pirate Island. Story................ Dave Milliken 5 Charles F. Robb 26 : ee ee 
it. Tim?” : ? Iiluctzated hy Thomas Skinner Illustrated by Joseph St. Amand who kept trust with his friends, 

“No. bovs. it’s not all luck,” Head-Work of the Battery Burleigh Grimes 6 ems ST ey ciel ae ee ee a eae 

Miser: bay ng gnat treet thy . aan Me aatasty ustrated by Hy S. Watson * 

Tim said gravely, with a far- Chief Dragging Canoe’s — oon, ¥ — . Mea es canbe 30 duty. 
away look in his eyes. “It’s I Ui “or sseceag~ ono > ymenaal R , 30 Mr. McCullough had the 
- eg, Hlustrated by Sid R b leaders’ Page..... 7 FO ee Mr. McCuHough hac 
part luck, but it’s part work Dies Stents. _ a gy Awonr-y = 10 How to Make Buckskin Buttons..........Dan Beard 32 broken hearth tile framed and 
and patience and faith—when Illustrated by Bert N. Salg ___JHustrated by the Author ‘4 covered with glass, so that it 
it was heartbreakingly hard to The Mayfield Water-Dogs. Part II Dan Beard’s Scouting Section. . see eeeeees 3 could be hung over the fireplace 
play the game. But that’s pe gueretd M. Sherman 12 How to Build a Resistance Coupled Am _— Bouck 34 beside the bronze tablet. Often 
always true. Our particular ustrated by Bob Fink a ae 4 after, the boys would sit before 
difficulties are different, but The House by the Gate. Serial. Nels Leroy Jorgensen 14 en Se oe that hearth pe talk over the 
they all have to be faced ra that : Illustrated by Henry Pitz The Scout World ....James E. West 38 osiemelliad nines seal connate 
pare lege wa yet — os Og and the Winged Death. Story..J. Irving Crump 17 Think and Grin . .Edited by Francis J.Rigney 42 eventiul days when Constable 
same spirit, if we are to conquer Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull Sicteestie Seeun.. .. tema Tim was making his gallant 
oll brief soberness van wens a ets by a aP ‘H nay — Weak seeiatent iahye. ...aameigS. Wow Ss orhae = roy <n 
; ef soberness van- ustra i olber , ‘an: o eart’s desire, when Juanita hac 
. : wae How to Do It—Eats’. ...““Skipper” Gedney 47 ’ 
ished with the arrival of The Voodoo Doctor. Story. .William LaVarre 20 lost her last hope, and when 
Juanita and the boys’ parents Ilustrated by Bert N. Salg uemanane sat pe they themselves a o bled 
—- re a a Why-I-Subscribed Contest SP aeeistn sig ae ey themsclves were trouble 
It was a merry party that Tongues of Flame.......... -James H. Hull 23 in W. Si 54 by the inglorious Walrus. And 
gathered around the table that The Sidereal Gopher. Story......Francis J. Rigney 24 pena age +100 +s oe oe always they had agreed that 
night \ cheery fire snapped Illustrated by the Author A Boy Scout’s Rare Find............... Ernst Keil 56 b tt - hoes oh “ 1i & ’ sing 
tht. A cheery > sné - ette é e diamonc gs 
and crackled on the hearth. they wore, and better than the 
. . , 
Mr. McCullough presided at RENEWALS shares of stock which the pros- 
the head of the table. Tim and RENEWALS.—If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has expired. pering Tim and Juanita had 
Juanita, of course, were the Tear off the address on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, \ given them for “‘college money,” 
center of interest After the 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, so you will not have to miss acopy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and ras the. intimate fnend shi 

. > possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. When writing about was e€ intimate friendship 
dessert had been .brought up, your subscription, please always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date your subscription that had been quickened and 
Pinky, to tk at of all expires. This will help ust tl I it I I 

nky, to the amusement of all, 3 elp us to serve you promptly. strengthened between them by 
locked the door behind the de- How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently their adventures and had led 
garting maid. Then Mr. Mc- This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout the United States. them to pledge to one another 
( ullough made a genial little The publication date is the 22nd of the month. The price is 20c. acopy. Dealers also accept yearly subscriptions at $2.00 that as long as they lived there 
speech _in which he congratu- pm nog = Sd Scouts of America will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable dealer should always be a Swastikar 
lated Tim and Juanita on their . ‘ \ Club. 

THE END 
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A Nose Out of Joint 


O THE PALACE of Lorenzo the Magnificent there came a boy of fourteen. 
Such was his talent that Lorenzo admitted him to his ‘‘Academy,”’ 
where a hundred other boys were studying Sculpture. The young 
stone-mason became head scholar, excited the envy of a fellow student 
who in a fit of rage smashed his nose with the blow of a mallet. This 
jealous rival, Torrigiano by name, is remembered for this deed alone— 
a rather sorry way to become famous. ; 

The boy with the flattened nose and at the age of twenty, with 
mallet and chisel, released from a block of marble a Cupid so wonder- 
ful that Michael Angelo Buonarroti was nicknamed ‘‘Michael the Angel”’ 
for producing such a perfect work of art. 

The nickname persisted and the world knows this same Buonarroti today as 
Michael Angelo, the great architect, engineer, painter, sculptor and poet. 

In your Merit Badge pamphlet on Sculpture you will find his name. When you go to Washington 
you will find his creation, the Dome of St. Peter’s in Rome, reproduced over our great National Capitol. 
Of imitators, he had many—but they produced only imitations, inferior and soon forgotten, if ever 
recognized at all. Anyone who purchased one of these imitations as the work of the Great Master 
would indeed have his ‘‘nose out of joint,’’ which is the old-fashioned, sturdy way of expressing a 
costly, humiliating and even disastrous experience. 


|| The work of Michael Angelo is still the standard of the most accurate knowledge of human anatomy 
Hi and the ability to express that knowledge in stone or on the canvas. 


The biggest organization of boys in the world, the Boy Scouts of America, during 
fifteen years of tireless application to the study of what is suited for Scouting in the 
| way of uniforms, are unqualifiedly the best equipped to determine how and of what 
Hy | the uniform for Boy Scouts shall be made. 

Hy | ‘Imitation is the sincerest form of fiattery.’”” No doubt there are countless 
‘||| imitation uniforms on the market. Your nose will be indeed put out of joint if you No garment is official for 
‘||| accept anything but the approved regulation Khaki, or Official Melton, Whip- = °° withour this seal. 

| cord and Serge Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America. 
1] | The high quality standard maintained has made them demanded in great 
quantities. Quantity production enables them to be sold at a price well below that 
of any other khaki or woolen garment approaching them in those features, which 


make for wear and appearance. 


The niform that s not bear the Official Scout Seal can- 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 


|| SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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“*T’se in town, Honey! 


Send for these free packages 


(Individual size for Scouts) 


Use coupon below 





Free to Boy Scouts— 
these two individual packages of Aunt 
Jemima for Scouts 


= PANCAKES — with 
plenty of syrup and some 
crisp bacon on the side—there’s 
a meal for a boy in the open! 


Real food for Scouts they 
are—Aunt Jemima Pancakes. 
Food that tastes good, and at 
the same time satisfies your 
outdoor appetite. And Boy, 
but it’s fun to make them! To 
know that you yourself, with- 
out any help, can make the 
finest pancakes in the land! 


Everything you need except 
water is already in the flour— 
special ingredients, mixed ac- 
cording to Aunt Jemima’s fa- 
mous recipe. You just stir up 
the flour and water (or milk) 
fifty-fifty—a cup of Aunt Je- 
mima Pancake Flour to every 
cup of water or milk. 


And how fine those pan- 
cakes do taste when you eat 
them hot from the pan! 


Here’s a tip, too, in case 
your Scoutmaster ever asks 
you to bake pancakes for a 
cooking test. Use Aunt Je- 
mima Pancake Flour, and your 
rating will be—perfect! 


Free packages—send for them 
Wouldn’t you like to have 


[ 


enough Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and Aunt Jemima Pre- 
pared Buckwheat Flour for 
yourself and another boy some 
day when you are out together? 
We'll be glad to send you free 
the individual packages for 


Scouts shown above. They 
will make eight man-size 
cakes. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 

And ask your Scoutmaster 
to stock up on Aunt Jemima 
the next time you start on a 


hike. That means lots of won- 
derful, tender pancakes—food 
you’ll like and food that gives 
you strength. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 


Free to Scoutmasters 

22 individual packages 
A supply of Aunt Jemima individ- 
ual packages for Scouts is offered 
free of charge to any Scoutmaster 
who will use them for his troop. 
11 individual packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and 11 
of her Prepared Buckwheat Flour. 
Each package will make four 
large pancakes. To get these free 
packages simply write to the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo., giving your name, address 
and troop number. — 


Boy Scouts—clip 
this coupon and mail it 





Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
Dept. 4-B, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Please send me free of charge two indi- 
vidual packages of Aunt Jemima for 
Scouts—one of her Pancake Flour and 
one of Aunt Jemima Prepared Buck- 
wheat Flour. 

(Please print name and address very plainly) 


Troop Number 
Street 























